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'F: H E. favourable reception which the two firſt edi- 


tions of the following work have met with, hav- 


ing made a. republication of it neceſſary ; the Editor 
| has very attentively reviſed it, in order to render it 


more worthy of the public attention, „„ 
Complete accuracy is more difficult of attainment 


in works of this kind than in any other. The great 
voariety of materials, the continual flux of property, the 


changes ariſing from natural events, prevailing faſhion, 


and human caprice, will ever prevent a collection of 
this nature from being free from defects. Even While 
the pen of the writer is eager in deſcription, fire may 
have totally deſtroyed, or fancy be buſily engaged in 
altering, the object of it. Beſides, he who poſſeſſed it 
to- day, may not poſſeſs it to- morrow; and, in the en- 
virons of the capital, theſe ſucceſſions, from various 
cauſes, are oftentimes ſo tranſient, that the proprietor 
may be ſaid to change with the ſeaſon. 7 


But where complete accuracy cannot be attained, it 


| muſt not be expected; and conſiderable utility may be 
X preſerved, though deſcription may be ſometimes una- 


& voidably erroneous. However, in this edition, great 


care has been taken to correct the errors of the former, 
to diſcover whatever change or alteration has Jately 
taken place, and to give the whole, as far as poſſible, 
the correctings of the time when it was committed to 
the preſs. ' 5 ? 

The great object of the Compiler has been to give 
characteriſtic marks, rather than particular ceſcriptions, 
of whatever is contained in the compaſs of his obſer- 
vations;—as the former will be ſufficient to give general 
ideas and direct the we ny while the latter would _ 


. 


5 PREFACE. 


be too diffuſe for the ſmall compaſs of this 888 the 
deſign of which is to give to curioſity an intelligent 
guide, and not a final gratification. 

Tbat this book will be a uſeful aſſiſtant to every one 


who is led to the capital, whether by chance, curioſity, 


or the engagements of buſineſs, no one will deny. The 
traveller * foreign countries will be enabled, by this 
work, to diſcover what is worthy his attention around 

the capital; — the provincial: viſitors of the metropolis 
will now have to blame themſelves alone, if they re- 
turn to their diſtant country. ſeats without having viſited 
whatever its environs afford, that merits attention ;— 


and thoſe whom the affairs of life have called to Lot 


don, with the ſame aſſiſtance, will never be at a Joſs 
how to employ, in the moſt agreeable . the 
neceſſary intervals of leiſure. 

But the information of this little volume is not con- 
fined to the ſtranger: —it alſo offers its ſhare of utility 
and entertainment to the inhabitants of the capital. 
By its information, the man of taſte will know where to 
turn his purſuits ; the man of pleaſure will learn, from 
the fame ſource, how to diverſify his ręecreations; while 
It will direct the perſon of inferior rank in his amuſive 
excurſions, be an improving companion on his way, 


and help to complete his knowledge of the environs of | 3 


the city wherein he dwells, — to be ignorant of which 

would degrade any perſon who 1 is placed above the la- 

borious occupations of life. 

This edition is alſo enriched with a new and correct 
map of the Circuit round London which this volume i is 


intended to deſcribe. 
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. London, Weſtmin Her, &c. 


Err Rv of Monmouth (who wrote about the year 1125)s 
_ and his followers, have aſcribed the building of Trinovan- 
tum, or London, to the Britons, and repreſented it as a very ſtrong 
and noble city before the firſt arrival of Julius Cæſar in this iſland ; 
but the many fabulous relations invented by that monk give vs 
utile reaſon to believe his aſſertions; eſpecially if we conſider, 
chat Cæſar, who gives a very particular account of the manners, 
buildings, towns, &c. of the Britons, makes no mention of it, 
although his principal ſcenes of action lay in its neighbourhood. - 
Befdes, Strabo and other hiſtorians relate, that the ancient, unti- 
vilired Britons, were entirely ignorant of magnificence in heir 
buildings; as their towns were only pieces of ground incloſed 
RE with the bodies of trees, in which they erefled their habitationss 
Fconlitting of reeds and Ricks interwoven like: hurdles : and Tac _ 
[tus informs us, that they lived diſperſed, and were firſt inſtrufted 
in the art of building by Agricola, about the year 83. And, the“ 
the ſeat of war continued about the Thames, not the leaſt notice 
is then taken of ſuch a city as London by the Roman hiſtorians, 
till after the expedition of the emperor Claudius. This Emperor, 
baving finiſhed his expedition in fifteen days, returned to Rome, 
leaving Plautius to complete his conqueſts, Plautius was ſuc- 
ceeded in the proprætorſhip by Oſtorius Scapula, who, to ſecure 
the territories of the Romans and their allies from the invaſions of 
IE their neighbours, ſettled ſeveral colonies about the year 49, of 
= which London, tho' not particularly mentioned, was probably 
1 That London was a Roman city may be inferred from Tacitus, 
tue firſt hiſtorian who takes notice of it, by the appellation of 
Londinium. He informs us, that Suetonius, the Roman General, 
finding London not tenable, abandoned it to the Britons who had, 
= rcvolited under Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, They, having pil=> =” 
; | GY | _ laged 


vi DESCRIPTION er LONDON, Ke. 


laged it, put all to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or r fex, 
and then burnt it. This bappened but a few years from its 

+ nar; 
Had London belonged to the Britons, it may reaſonably be 
ſappoſed, that, at this juncture, its inhabitants would have join- 


» + _ 
* - 


of the inſurrection abſent in North Wales, and employed in the 
* conqueſt of the iſland of Mona; or Angleſey: but, on the con- 
trary, we find them adhering to the Romans, then in diſtreſs, 
and therefore they were deſtroyed by the Britons ; as were the 
people of Camalodunum and Verulam, two other Roman colo- 
nies; near 90,000 perſons being maſſacred in the three places. 
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ſame author informs us, that even at this time London was ce- i 
lebrated for the number of its merchants; and the j plenty of its 
merchandize. Nor will it appear improbable; that . city, ſo 
happily ſituated, ſhould in ſuch a ſhort time become ſo populous, 
when we reflect upon the method uſed by the Romans in ſettlirg 
_ colonies ;; for they brought many of their own citizens, for 
whom they erected houſes, and, by endowing the place with 
ample privileges and immunities, encouraged the. natives and 
confederate foreigners to refort to it. 

Dr. Gale and Mr. Salmon, upon the . of Fioleneys 
are of opinion, that London was firſt erected on the fouth fide 
of the” Thames: but Prolemy has been found frequently. erro- 
neous in his Gruation of places; and, without troubling our 
readers with the arguments advanced by theſe gentlemen to 
ſupport their opinion, which ſeem not very ſufficient, we ſhall 
1 only obſerve, that, before the river u as confined” by artificial 
31 banks, St. George's-fields, and the adjacent marſhy grounds, 
3 were probably overflowed at leaſt every ſpring- tide; and therefore 
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I the unwholeſome vapours, which muſt be the conſequence of 
4; theſe inundations, rendered ſuch a fituation very improper, eſpe· 
2 52 one appeared much more eg che e on the op 

A me ae, Fs 

Fe Bekges,. the courſe of the Ronian military way, called Wat- 
ling-fireet, will demopſtrate that London never ftood in St. 
George's. fields. This ſtreet, according to the ancient Britiſh 
Itinerary, led from Port Ritupis, now engulphed by the ſea, near 
Sandwich in Kent, through Durovernum and other plag 
London, Higden, who imagined, with Ptolemy, that Lon 
- was fitnated on the fouth fide of the Thames, placed the Roman 
trajectus, or ferry, at Lambeth, aud made the Gay paſs on the 


welt of * we was i undoubtedly _ yen aa w_ 
tara 


- 
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rn 


ed their countrymen under Boadicea, as they might have done 3 | 
it without danger, the Roman army Reis at the beginning = | 


Of theſe one half may be ſuppoſed to belong to London, ſincè the | ; 
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e ſide; beſides, oppoſite. to Dowgate is Stan or Stoney-ftreet, 1 
2 Southwark, probably ſo named by the Saxons, as being part g 


the Thames, was erected the Milliarium of the Romans (now 
x called London-Stone, in Cannon: ſtreet), from which they meas 


tered three Roman military ways; the Watling-ſtreet, from tl 
ſouth-eaſt and north weſt ; the Ermine · ſtreet, from the ſouth welt 
and north; and a neighbouring way from Oldford. by Bethnal- 
W Green : the firſt entered the city at Dowgate, and probably paſſed 
= through Newgate ; this was accompanied by the ſecond, Which 
aſo entered at Dow gate, and probably paſted through Cripplegate z : 
= tbe third way ledthrough Aldgate, by Bethnal: Green, tothe ferry 
at Oldford. 1 Ep : 3 


1 


* 


: j me firſt buildings in London were erected; but, after the dreadful ö 
conflagration in 1666, ſome labourers, in digging the foundations 


i Scots-yard, in Buſh-lane, Cannon-ſtreet, about the depth 


; W twenty feet, diſcovered a teſſellated pavement, with the remains of 
a large building or hall; the pavement was ſuppoſed to have be- 
W longed to the Roman Governor's palace, and the hall to have been 


q 


ſouth wall were four holes in the ground full of weod-coals, in 


of the wall. The. ground on which this edifice ſtood was very 
low, and the earth on which the payement lay, artificial; and 


| conſiderably raiſed with rabbiſh,' It may. p 
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may be 
in London. 

The original mom ome 
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ſured their diſtances to their ſeveral Rations in Britain, Here cen» 


- 1 BEE Fo „ 2-8 SO. £2 — E 1 
It ſeems not eaſy, at this diſtance of time, to aſcertain where © 


' the court of juſtice. | This fr ucture was of very great antiquity, 2 
and ſeems to have been built cloſe to the river; for without the 


which were ſuppoſed originally to have been piles, for the defence 

| : robably be conjec- 

tured, that this fabric was deſtroyed in the great conflagration 

raiſed oy Boadicea; and, as it was ſituated near the ferry, it 
uppoſed to have ſtood among the firſt. buildings ereted ' : 


by Tacitus, of this city, is | 
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Londinium, which in time yielded to the more honourable deno- 


4 

F: 

I 
oy 


for many ages paſt only London. 


that is, a city. of ſhips: but both theſe names ſeem improper at 


been derived from the ancient name Eondinium, which is, perhaps, 
entirely Latin, and its etymology cannot eaſily be diſeovered. 
It is a city and county of itſelf, in Middlefex; the fee of a 
Biſhop; and the capital of Great Britain, and of alt the Britiſk 
dominions. It is the royal reſidence, and is ſituated moſtly on 
the north bank of the riyer Thames; part of it, namely, the bo- 
rough of Southwark, a dependency of the city of London, being 
in Surry, and on the fouth bank of the faid river. Within the 
eity-walls and its ancient bars and gates, it takes in but a narrow 
compaſs; but if, in the general acceptation of London, we take 
in all that vaſt maſs of buildings, reaching from Blackwall in the 
114 eaſt to Tothil-fields in the weft, from London, bridge ſouth to 
th Illington north, and frem-Peterborough houſe on the Bank fide 
i at Weſtminſter to Portland-place and Marybone ; and all the new 
= buildings to Knightſbridge one way, and to Paddington another; 
= a prodigy all this of ſuch buildings as nothing in the world does 
or ever did ſurpaſs, except it were old Rome in Trajan's time, 
1 when the walls of that city were ſaid to be fifty miles in circuit, 
I and the number of its inhabitants 6,800, ooo. e 
The figure of London is very irregular, being ſtretched out in 
buildings at the hour: of every undertaker, for conveniency ot 


regularities. Its form, however, including the city of Weſtminſter 
and borough of Southwark, is nearly oblong, being about five 
miles in length from weſt to eaſt, if meaſured in a direct line from 
Hyde park corner to the end of Limehouſe, and npwards of fix, 
ift the fireets be followed; or, from Limehouſe to the end of 

Tothill- ſtreet in Weſtminſter, ſezen miles and a half. London, 
including the buildings on both fides the water, is in Tome places 
three miles broad from ſouth ts north, as from St. 9 e's ES 


* 


mination of Auguſta, Vartous conjectures have been formed 
about the reaſon of this tranfition.z but the moſt probable is, that 
it was ſo named by the Romans, becauſe it was the capital of 
their Britiſh dominions, it being uſual with them to dignify the 
principal cities of their empire with the title of Auguſta, The 
. it by the names of London- Byrig, Lunden-Busg, 
And the like; and fince the Conquelt it appears, by records, to 

have been denominated Londonia, Lundonia, or Eundine, but 


Many etymologies have been given of the word London, of 
Which we ſhall only mention fome of the moſt remarkable. Som- 
1 ner derives it from lawn, full, and dyn, a man, fignifying a po- 
I © pulovs place; and Camden, from lhong, a ſhip, and dinas a town, 


trade, or otherwiſez whereas Rome was round, with very few ir- 


ft Wh, Wn, 


its foundation and therefore, with more probability, London has. 
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2 = Southwark to Shoreditch in Middleſex; or two miles and a 

at balf, as from Peterborough-houſe to Bedford- ſquare; and in 

of RE ſome places not half a mile, as in Wapping, and leſs in Rother- 

16 RE hithe. Several villages, formerly flanding at a great diffance, 

e are now joined to the ſtieets by continued buildings. This great 

8, an increaſe of buildings has been obſerved to be particularly rapid 

% on tlie Surry fide of the metropolis, fince Blackfriar's - bridge was: 

it. made free in 1986. | Oo gg Eo, On 
Tue circuit of this large maſs;. taken collectively, as conſiſting 

f of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and by actual aomea- 

ſurement in ftraight lines, may, on the Middleſex and Southwark: 

_ RX fides, amount to upwards of thirty-ſix miles, exclufive of Green= - 

RE wich, Chelſea, Knightſbridge, and Kenſington. . 

Tue number of inhabitants have been variouſly gueſſed at. 

„ RX Maitland in 1739:computes, that within the walls and bars of 


the city are. 725,903; but Sir William Petty, in his laſt com- 
TE putation, ſuppoſed it to contain a million, though in this he takes? 
in a greater compaſs than Maitland : and in the large circuit 
XX above-mentioned, ſays the author of the Tour, it may be reaſon - 
"RE ably concluded there are about 1,500;000 fouls:. . £5 


This city is under excellent regulations, particularly with 16 
XX garcd to lights, pavements, &c. It is governed by a Lord: Mayor, 
—_ twenty-five Aldermen, two Sheriffs, the Recorder, and Common 
Council; their juriſdiftion being cenfined to the city and its li- 
= berties, as alſo to Southwark. They are conſervators of the river” 
= Thames, from Staines- bridge in Surry and* Middleſex, to the river: 
= Medway in Kent, and ſome ſay up to Re "The: 
: vernmentof the out parts is by Juſtices and the Sheriffs of Lon=- 
don, who are likewife Sheriffs of Middleſex. The city riſes gra- 
"XX dually from the Thames bank, and ſtands on a gentle eminence =: _ 
bat the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt parts of the town, - particularly» 
We that part on the ſouth fide of the river, ſtand low, and at fpring=-"" 
W tides are ſubject to inundations, which have ſometimes happened? 4 
Wat Weſtminſter hall. The fireets are generally level, and the? 
principal ones open, and extremely well bunt; the houſes being; 
generally of brick, and extending a conſiderable length. Theſe: 
are chiefly inhabited by tradeſmen, whoſe houlſes and ſhops make: 
a much better appearance than thoſe do commonly in amy? other- 
city in Europe. Perſons of rank commonly refide it large ele- 
XX gant ſquares, ſome few houſes in which are of hewrr ſtone, Fa. plaiſ 
ier in imitation of it, and generally make a grand appearance. Off 
= theſe are great numbers at the weſt.er of the town, as alſo at St.. 
James's palace, which, with other · particulars, will more properly 
= come under the diviſion of: WESTMINSTER: e 
„ What adds moſt to the afffuence and ſplendor of this great city,, 
* in „ near forty miles from the main 
_ L * ſea, 
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ſea, whither many thouſand ſhips of burthen annually reſort from 
all parts of the world; and thoſe of moderate bulk can come as 
far as London: bridge, while large barges and weſt- country boats 
dan go through bridge, and a great diſtance up the Thames, car- 
rying goods of all kinds to and from the metropoljs. 5 
1 London is reckoned to have two thirds of the whole trade in 
England. The ſtrength of this city, having no ſort of fortifica- 
tions, unleſs we reckon the Tower of London as its citadel, con- 
fits in the number of its inhabitants, who are commonly com- 
puted to be one-ſeventh of all the people in England, and one- 
eighth of the whole in Great Britain. Here is one cathedral, 
two collegiate churches, three choirs of muſic, one hundred and 
forty-ſix pariſhes, ſeventy-four chapels for the eſtabliſhed church, 
two churches at Deptford, twenty-eight foreign churches, beſides 
difſenters Ee e of all perſuaſions, nearly equal to the 
number of eſtabliſhed churches ; ſeveral Popiſh chapels, three 
Jewiſh ſynagogues, thirteen hoſpitals, beſides a very large and 
magnificent one for all foundlings and expoſed children, fronting WW 
the end of Lamb's- Conduit- ſtreet, and another, on a very noble 
and-extenhve ſcale, in Old-ftreet, to which, when completed, the 
luounaties of St. Luke's hoſpital, in Moor- fields, are to be removed; 
three colleges, twenty-ſeven public priſons, eight public ſemina- 
ries or free-ſchools, one hundred and thirty- one charity- ſchools 
in London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles round; fifteen markets 
for fleſh, two for live cattle, two herb markets, twenty-three other 
markets, fifteen inns of court or chancery for the ſtudy of the 
law, four fairs, twenty-ſeven ſquares, beſides thoſe. within any. 
-  Gingle building, as the Temple, Somerſet place, &c. three public bo 
bridges, a Guildhall, a Royal Exchange, a Cuſtom Houſe, two 
public Muſeums, &. . _ | 3 | FE 
The uſual firing in tbis city is pit- coal, brought from News 
_caltle upon Tyne, and the biſhopric of Durham, with ſome Scotch 
coals; of all which, at leaſt, 600,000 chaldrons, or 21, Go, oo 
- buſhels, are annually conſumed. FVV 
The town is well ſupplied with water by the water works at Log - 
don- bridge, Sbad well, and Chelſea, and by the New River brought 
from Ware in Hertfordſhire. London annually conſumes above 
790,000 ſheep and lambs, and 10, oo head of cattle, beſides a 
Vvaſt number of hogs, pigs,. poultry, &c. &c. -In the ſtreets 
= - ply daily 1000 backney coaches, befides a great number of ſedan 
1 chairs. The penny-poſt, for carrying letters, or fmall paper par- 
— 14 cels, within ten miles round London, is a great conveniency. 
i B The public places for amuſement are numerous: in ſummer, 
| | Ranelagh and Vauxhall; alſo. St. James's and Hyde parks, and 
Kenſington Gardens, with a great verieiy of others of lefs note 4 
| | ets anal * 1 
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ad. jp wine 260 plays, operas, maſquerades, balls, concerts, - 
London conſiſts of 22 companies, each of which has a maſter © 
and wardens, or aſſiftants, annually choſen. The city is divided 
into 26 wards, and over each preſides an Alderman, who has his 
deputy : and out of the court of Aldermen is annually choſen A 4 
Lord- Mayor, who reſides, during his mayoralty, in a ſpacious > 
noble ſtructure, finiſhed in 1757, and called the Manſion- haue; 
but not having yet a ſufficient opening round it, great pari of its a 
beauty is Joſt to the eye, 

| Landon ſends 4 members to parliament. It formerly was wall- 

ed round, and had 7 gates by land, namely, 1 Aldgate, , 
Cripplegate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Moorgate, and Biſhopſgate, 
all which were taken down in n 1760, except Newgate : 
and this hath-alſo been fince taken down, and a ſpacious pew jai | 
has been built at an immenſe expence. Adjoining to this noble build> 

r | g 5 bog 3 6 3h. id Wnt Av Ip I 2 

ing is an elegant ſeſſions-houſe; in which the ſeſſions for the ity - 
and county are held eight times a year; and in Giltſpur-fireet, bel 

tween Newgate and Smithfield, the ground is cleared for the exe : 


TY 3 


tion of a large building, to ſerve as a priſon, inſtead of the 
compters in Wood: ftreet and the Poultry. On he aer fi 
there were Dowgate and Billingſgate, long fince demgligd, 


well.as the poſtern gate near the Tower, and the greateſt part oF 
the walls. In the year 1670 there was a gate eredted,: called + 
Temple Bar, which determines the boungs of the city weltwar, - 
This city has undergone great calamities of yatious kinds : bu * 
the two Jalt were molt remarkable; that is, the plague in 166 
which ſwept. away 68, 596 perſons, and the fire in 1566, which : 


burnt down 13,200 dwelling-houſes : in memory of this laſt thets 
1s a column ered, called the Monument, near'the place where - 
it began. The Tower of London is very ancient, but the founder 

is uncertain, however, it is ſaid, William the Conqueror” pa 
that part of it calleg the White Tower : it is ſurrounded bys + 
wall, and by a deep ditch, which incloſe ſeveral ſtreets,  beliges = 
the Tower, properly ſo Aue this contains 3 great . 


magazine of ſmall arms for 60,000 men, and the large horle a 
Mmoury, among which, are the figures.of x 5 F en besehen 
Here are the jewels and ornaments.of. the crown as, well as the - 


ne repel; gue mint tor epining monexy and tit, Vee 
S 7 
th 


wild beats. 


circumference of the whole 48299 nt | 4" il 
a mile, There is one pariſſi- church. It is under the command. 


of a conſtable and lieutenant. In Thames-fireet, near the Tower, , 
is the Cuſtom-houſe. London bridge is a little farther to the 
welt, encumbered formerly with houſes on each fide; but they 
have been taken down ro render the paſſage more airy and com- 
wodigus, Greſkam- College, in Biſhopſgate-ward, has been taken 
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wittee, where there are profeſſors, with ſalaries, appointed to read} 


Greſham in 1567; but being burnt down in 1666, it was rebuilt 


And coſt 66,000). The quadrangle within is 144. feet long, and 
137 broad; and there are piazzas on the outhde of the walls, and: 


Js the ſtatue of Charles II. in a Roman habit. The. tower and 


that of Walbrook, behind the Manſion-houſe, for its curi- 


| 


Abroad; and 58 high, and wil! hold near 2000 people. Beſides. 
college 
_ houſe far ten poor men and as many women. — The general Poft- 


St. Paul's cat 


Mien, and the building was begun aud finiſhed by him. The: 
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down; and a new Exciſe-office erected on the ſpot ; apartments: 
being fitted. up,over the Royal Exchange for the Greſham com 


lectures in the different faculties. The Bank of England began 
to, he erected in. 1732: and. in 1735, about a year after it 
was finiſhed, a-marble ſtatue of, William III: was ſer up in the 
hall; to which building two. magnificent wings have been added: 
Gnce.—The Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, is the fineſt ſtructure 
of the kind in the world. It was firſt built by Sir Thomas. 


in a nobler manner, with Portland-ftone : it was finifhed in 1669, 


oyer them are 24 niches, 18 of which are filled with the ſtatues. 
of the Kings and Queens of England. In the middle of the area 


turret of the Jantern is 178 feet high. —lIn the place where Stocks- 
market was held: is the Manſion-houſe for the Lord mayor, the 
Sift fone of which was laid in October 1739: it is a noble flrue- 
tare, but tou heavy and too, large for the uſe for Which it was de- 

ed. - Bow church is admired for the beauty of its ſteeple; 


us architecture. Guildhall, in Ning- ſtreet, Cheapſide, is the 
wn- houſe of the city, and the great hall is 153 feet long, co 


The pictures of ſeveral royal perſonages and judges, it is embel- 
lithed with twa noble eee to . ie late illuſ- 
rious Ear lof Chatham, and of Wm. Beckford, Bſq; a very po- 
mular Lord Mayor. —Blackwell- hall, in Baſſiſha e ward, is famous 
For being the greateſt mart for woollen cloth in the world. Sion 
ds.by Eondon-wall, and has a library, appropriated) 
2s the uſe of the London clergy ;, and under it there is an alms- 


office, in: Lombard fireet, is a. large commodious: place. —T he: 
Hofpital of Bethlehem, in Moorfields, for Lunatics, is a noble and 
ſpacious building, 3 3 3 . 5D 3 
8  cathiedrat is allowed to be the fineſt Proteſtant church 
in the world: "The model of it was deſigned by Sir 1 
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Whole Length of ce Torch — Porch — 
Whole Length of the Croſs — —_ 
Breadth of the Front with the Turrets "" a 
Breadth of the Front without the Turrets. 2 . 
Breadth of the Church and three Naves: — 
Bread th of the Church and wideſt 2 — 
Length of the Porch within — 
Breadth of on eee — 5 = — 
of the Platea at the upper — 

L_ of the Nave at the Door 1 ans 


Breadth of the Side-ailes 
Breadth of the ſame double Pillars at St. Peter's. k 


"Qutward-Diameter of the Lantern ' — 


| Tha Ornaments of the fame Pillars above and beloy ” wt 


T he PLAN, or. LENGTH and BREADTH, 


Breadth of the Nave at the third 2 and Tribun = Þ 
Diftance between the Pillars of the Nave 


Breadth of the ſame ſingle Pillars at St. Paul's 
Two right Sides of the great: Pilaſters of the Cup 
Diftance between the ſame Pilaſters — 
Outward Diameter of the Cupola. — 
Inward Diameter of the aue 
Breadth, of the Square by. the Cupola. 

| the ſame — — 
Tom the Door within to the Cupola 

Erom the Cupola to the End of the Tribuna. 
Breadth of each of. the Turrets — 
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The firſt Pillars of the Corinthian Order 33 
The Breadth of the ſame. — — ns 

. Tbelr Baſis and Pedeſtass— — — 18 
The Architrave, Frize, and Corice — _— 0. 


The Compoſite Pillars at Se, PouPs and Toſcan 3 
at St. Peter's — £1 i 
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— 3 continued; 
The Tranglof the Mezzo n with its Cornĩce | 


he Baka ofthe © vpolato the Seng the Pillar 
The Pillars of the Cupola . _ 55 
Their Bes and Pedeſtalss — © 2 
Their Capitals, Axchitrave, Frize, 2 8 1 
the Cornice to the ou! outward. "Slope "we of the Cupola 5 
The Lanternfrom Cupola to the Ball „ 
The Ball in Diamet — — 5 
The Cro „ With its Ornaments below — T—_ 
The Statpes upon the Front, with n Pedeſtals 45 5 
The-outward Slope of the Cupola 5 
The Cupgtla and Lantein, from the Cornice of che : 
Front to the Top of the Croſs --. = 5 
The Fleiß at 1 E . in che Prot 20 
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. 8 is- the Co e of' "Phyſicians, * est þ 
's meet twice in a week, to give medicines to the p 
: Ihe ſtructure i is very fine, but it is in a manner H 
-hall is in the Old- Bailey, and bas been bpilt fivce the ſox- - 
uns cg pany - parated from that © the bacbers. Agrs- 
be is in the neighbourhood af St. Paul's, and 43 a ſpaci- 
ES cor . be ſtructure, with Maca handſome. courts, — 4 
admiralty, gurt gt delegates, court of arches, &. 
E. Near 15 is 442 heralds-college, to which betong three kings 
at arms, with fix heralds, four pugſuiyants, ang eight proctors. 
It is a ſpacious cows ; wi convenient apartments, and a good 
. ry zelating to bers! and the coats of atm ate kept here 
* th es Sf note-in gland. Not faraliftant is Black- 
noble piece of architecture, and, from its 
er y commodious for the inhabitants ef the 
* are the Inner and Middle Tem les, 
$ of court for the ſtudy of the aw. "Fleet 
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st. Bartholomew's hoſpital, near Smithfield; founded-by Hen- 
ry VIII. is for the fick and lame. Near it is Chrift's:-hoſpital,. 7 
founded by Edward VE. for the . ache 
children of poor citizens and others. Here is a grammar ſchonl, 
from whence the head ſcholars are ſent chiefly to Cambridge upanmn 
exhibitions; alſo. a: mathematical ſchool founded by Charles II. 
with a writing, drawing, and muſic fehool-- Fe EY "$7 EF EK Fs. 1 


N | 3 a Bob = . „ 1M 

SOUTHWARK, in Surry, being. only parted from Londoss, 
by its bridge, ſeems but a ſuburb of that great city; yet it ca- 
tains 6 pariſhes, and, for its extent, number of people, trade, 
wealth, hoſpitals, alms-houſes, charity - ſchools, &. is inferior 0% 
few cities in England. It is mentioned in hiſtory, in the year 
1053, and was a diſtin& corporation, governed by'1ts'own-badilt; 
till 1327, when a grant was made of it to the city of London, 
whoſe mayor was to be its bailiff, and to govern it by his: deputy... 7 
Sometime after this, the inhabitants recovered their former-privi- j 

leges; but, in the reign of Edward VI. the crown granted it 0 
_ the city of London for 6471. as. 1d. and, in conſderation of a 
= farther ſum of 500 marks paid to the crown by the city, it Was 

annexed to the ſaid city; and: by. virtue of the ſaid: grant c- 

tinues ſubje& to its Lord Mayor, who has under him a ſteward 
and bailiff; and it is governed by one of its 26 aldermen, by the 
name of Bridge - Mard Without. The military government is by the 
lord- lieutenant of the county and 11 deputy-lieutenants, t ig 
divided into two parts, viz. the Borough Liberty, and the Gin 
or Manor of Southwark. The firſt belongs to the juriſdiction a 
the Lord Mayor of London, who by his ſteward holds:!a/count 
of record every Monday at St. Margaret's Hill, fon all de, 
damages, and treſpaſſes, within his limits; to'which court belong 
three attornies, who are admitted by his ſteward. Ther ave allo 
three court-leets held in the Borough, for its three manors, wit. 
the Great Liberty, the Guild- hall, and the King's manor, eee e 
in, befides the other buſineſs uſual at ſuch courts, ate choſenalle 27 
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- attornies ;; and the court is held every Friday by him, or his 4 
- puty, for debt, damages, and treſpaſſes, in: cauſes for 30 miles 
round Whitehall, excepting London. Here is alſo the King's 
Bench priſon, the rules of which are of a-conficerable extent, and 
the allowance ſomewhat better than that of the common priſons ;. 
for which. reaſons many debtors remove themſelves hither by 


Habeas Corpus. It is properly a/ place of confinement in all caſes 


triable in the King's Bench court. Near this is the county 


{ | ”” , bridewell; - In Southwark was former! y a palace. called Suffolk. 


- Houſe, built by the Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry VIII. 


where was afterwards a mint for the coinage of money, which 
__» confifts of ſeveral ftreets, - whoſe inhabitants formerly claimed-a 


=- 


2 
3 . ” 


- privilege of protection from arreſts for debt, which has fince been 
. fupprefſed by the legiſlature, ho have paſſed an act for eftabliſh-- 


ing a court of conſcience here, as well as in London, Weftminfter,., 
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than will be expected ir ; fo 
me few particulars. In 154r, Henry VIII. upon the ſurrender. 
of William Benſon, the laſt abbot, made it the ſee of a biſhop, with. 
a dean and 12 prebendaries, and appointed the whole county of 


254 Middleſex (except Fulham, belonging to the biſhopric of Lon» | 
* don) for its dioceſe. -By this means Weſtminſter became 2. city, 

* as all towns do upon their being conſtituted the ſees of biſheps, 

8 Ely excepted; and, aceording wy $6.1 Chief Juſtice Coke, nothing 


op elſe is required to make them ſuch : but, as Weſtminſter ne Feen 
IL. bad more than one biſhop, viz. Thomas Thurleby, becauſe this 


be properly called a city, though by the public complaiſance it 


n HE filed the city er borough of Weſtminſtr. 
"Y as for the government of Weſtminſter, it was before the Re. 


formation ſubject, both in ſpirituals and temporals,-to is. lordly 
abbots ; but by act of parliament, the apth of -Queen Elizabeth, 
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Houſe, to which-the court removed upon. the 
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| biſhopric was ſoon after diſſolved by Edward VI. it could no l, 
has retained that name ever ſince; but in acts of parliament t is 4 
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hall, in 1697; and. it has continued to be the reſidence of our 
Lings ever fince, Ag hog founded 15 the citizens of 
or 14 leprous niaids, formerly ſtood 


79 


London before the Conqueſt, | 
on this ſpot; and from this hoſpital the palace, which was built 
by King Henry VIII. ſoon after the general Diſſolution, derived 
its name. It is an irregular building, of a mean appearance from 
without, but it contains many beautiful and magnificent apart- 
ments. The chapel of the hoſpital was cenverted te the uſe of 
the royal family, as it remains to this day, and is a royal pecu- 
liar exempted from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. The ſervice of tlie 
chapel is like-that in cathedrals; and for that end there belongs. 
to 1t a dean, a lord-almoner, a ſub-dean, forty-eight chaplains, 
who preach in their turns before the roz al family, twelve gentle- 
men of the chapel, two organiſts, ten children, à ſerjeant, a yeo- 
man, a groom of the veſtry, and a bell ringer. N 


> When this palace was built, it abutted in the ſouth-weſt upon 
an uncultivated ſwampy tract of ground, which the King in- 
Cloſed, and converted into a park, called from the palace St. 


James's Park: he alſo laid it out into walks, and collected the 


water into one body. It was afterwards much enlarged and 


impreved by Charles IL. who planted it with lime-trees, and 
formed a beautiful viſta, near half a mile in length, called the 
Mall, from its being adapted to a play at bowls fo called. This 
park, which is near a mile and half in circumference, and ſur- 
Founded: with magnificent ſtructures, is conſtantly open, and uſed: 

a thoroughfare by all forts of. people. At the eaſt end is a 


=. if 
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On the Weſt fide of St. James's: Park, fronting the Mall and 
rand canal, ſtands the Queen's Palace. It was originally known 
Y the name of. Ailington houſe; but being purchaſed by John N 


uildings, the treaſury, the horſeguards, and the Sache N 


Sheffleld, Duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt it in 17033 


from the ground, with brick and ſtone, it was called Bucking- 
ham-houſe till the year 1762, when his preſent Majeſty bought it; 
- 4 it began to be called the Queen's Palace, from the particu- 
ar pleaſure the Queen expreſſed in the retirement of this houſe. 
It is in every reſpect | 

proſpeCbof St. James's Park in front, but has a park lately much 
enlarged, and a canal belonging to itſelf, behind it, together witn 
à good garden, and a fine terrace. It has a ſpacious court- yard, 
incloſed with iron rails, fronting St. Jamess Park, with offices 
on each fide, ſeparated from the manſion-houſe by two wings of 
bending piazzas, and arched' galleries, elevated: on pillars of- the 


Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders. Each front of this houſe has 


two ranges of pilaſters, of the Corinthian and Tuſcan orders. 
A new library has been added to this palace, filled with 
the beſt authors in various languages. Here is alſo a ſine col- 
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21 7 5 parade for the guards, near which are three noble public. 


t a ſine building, and not only commands a 
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lection of prints; and the whole itructure is adorned wih a great 
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variety of pictures by the moſteminent maſters. Among them 


are the famous cartoons by Raphael, removed from Hampton 
Court; which are ſeven pieces of ſacred hiſtory, taken from the 
New Teſtament, and originally deſigned as patterns for tapeſtry, 
They are painted on 4 r (whence. they derive their name, 
with great delicacy and beauty; in water colours; the figures as 
large as life. The ſirſt is the miraculous draught of fiſhes, in 
which Chriſt appears in the boat with an air of divine.gentleneſs. 
A very ingenious modern author, whoſe words we ſhall chiefly 
follow in the deſcription: of theſe-admirable pieces, obſerves, that 
the exotic birds, the magnificent large fowl placed on the ſhore 
in the fore- ground, have a ſea wildneſs in them, and, as their 
food was fiſt, contribute to expreſs the buſinels in hand, which 
is fiſhing ; and being thus placed on the ſhore, prevent the hea- 
vineſs which that part would otherwiſe have had, by 3 | 
arallel lines that weuld have been made by the boat and the 
aſe of the picture. However, in this cartoon Raphael has made 
a boat too little to hold the figures he has placed in it; tut had 
he made it large enough for thoſe figures, the picture would hayvę 
been all boat; and to have made his figures ſmall enough for a 
veſſel of that ſize, would have rendered them unſuitabſe to the 
reſt of the ſet, and leſs conſiderable ; there would have been too 
much boat, and too little figure. e 24 SED 
The ſecond, which is the delivery of the keys, has received 
ſome: injury, and is not now what Raphael made it, As this is: 
the appearance of our Saviour after the reſurrection, preſent au- 
thority, late ſuffering, humility and majeſty, deſpotic comman 


and divine love, are at once viſible in hisceleltial aſpect, Heis 


wrapt only in one large piece of white drapery, his left arm a 
brealt are bare, and part of his legs naked; — was undoubt 

edly done to denote his appearing in his reſurrection body, an 

_ as be his ab; ning wes when JO reſs Aae dave youre | 
altogether improper. The figures of the eleven ap« a preſ 

Gn pafflon of eee but diſcover it Gckerenei ſccor- 
ding to their characters. Peter receives his Maſter's orders on hie 
knees, with an admiration mixed with a more particular attentionz. 
the words uſed: on that occaſion are expreſſed by our Saviour's 
pointing to a flock of ſheep, and St; Peter's having juſt On 

two keys, The twe next expreſs a more open extacy, though full 
conttrained by their awe of the divine preſence. The beloved 
diſciple has in his countenance wonder drowned in love; a 
laſt perſonage, whoſe back is towards the preſence, one would 
fancy to be St. Thomas, whoſe perplexed concern could not be 
better drawn, than by this acknowledgement of the difficulty to 
deſcribe it. The apoſtle who ſtands in profile immediately be- 
hind St. John, has a yellow garment- with red ſleeves, which 


ure with St. Peter and St. John, whoſe draperi 
are of the ſame ſpecies of colours; next is a looſe changes 
N 2 Arapery: 


conneòts the figure wi f 
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drapery ; then another different yellow with ſhadows bearing 
on purple; all which produce wonderful harmony 
The third is the miracle of healing the eripple at the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple. All the figures are admirably per- 
formed; the boys are done with great jadgment, and by bein 
naked make a fine contraſt. The figures are placed at one en 
near the corner, which varies the ſide of the picture, and gives 
an opportunity to enlarge the building with a fine portico, the 
like of which you muſt imagine muſt be on the other. fide of 
the main ſtructure; all which together make a noble piece of 
architecture. . f 7 
The fourth is the hiſtory of the death of Ananias, Here is 
the greateſt dignity in the apoſtles; they are however only a 
ſubordinate group, becauſe the principal action relates to the 
criminal; thither the eye 4s directed by almoſt all the figures in 
the picture: what a horror and reverence is viſible in the whole 
aſſembly on this mercenary man's falli:g down dead? © 
The fifth is Elymas the ſorcerer ſtruck with blindneſs. His 
whole body from head to foot expreſſes his being blind. How 
admirably are terror and aſtoniſhment expreffed in the people 
Ry and how variouſly according to their ſeveral characters! 
The Proconſul has theſe fentiments, but as a Roman and a gen- 
tleman; the relt in feveral degrees and manners. The ſame fen- 
timents appear in Ananias's death, together with thoſe of joy 
and triumph, which naturally ariſe in good minds upon the 
ght of the divine juſtice and the victory of truth. What grace 
and majeſty is ſeen in the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, in all his 
_ ations; preaching, rending his garments, denouneing ven- 
geance on the ſorcerer! The Proconſul Sergius Paulus has a great- 
meſs and grace ſuperio” to his character; and equal to what one 
can ſuppoſe in Cæſar, Auguſtus, or Trajan. ; CL SGT 
The fixth is the ſacrifice to Paul and Barnabas by the peopls 
of Lygonia. The occaſion of this is finely told: the man healed 
of his lameneſs, to expreſs his ſenſe of the divine power which 
appeared in thefe apoſtles, and to ſhew it to be him, not only a 
erutch is under his feet on the ground, but an old man takes up 
the lappet of his garment, and looks upon the limb he remembers 
to have been crippled, expreſſing great devotion and amazement; 
which are ſentiments feen in the other, with a mixture of joy. 
The group of the ox and popa are taken from à baſs relievo in 


the Villa de Medici. + IO EE 
The ſeventh js St. Paul preaching to the Athenians. The di- 
vine orator is the chief figure; but with what wonderful art 
are almoſt all the different tempers of mankind repreſented in 
that elegant audience! One is eminently diſtinguiſhed as a 
believer, holding out his hands in rapture, and has the ſecond 
place in the picture; another is wrapped 4 deep ſuſpence ; 
another ſaying there is ſome reaſon in what he ſays; another 
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angry and malicious at his deſtroying ſome. favourite opinion z 
others attentive and reaſoning on the matter within themſelves, 
or with one another; while the generality attend, and wait for 
the opinion of thoſe who are leading characters in the aſſembly: 
Jome are placed before the Apoitle, ſome, behind, not only as 
caring leſs for the preacher or the doctrine, but to raiſe the 
apoſtolic character, which would loſe ſomething of its dignity, if 
his maligners were Fn ry to be able to look him in the face. 
This picture is conducted with the greateit judgment. The at- 
titude of St. Paul is as fine as poſſible, pointing out his hands to 
the ſtatue of Mercury, alluding to their idolatry; for the men of 
Lyſtra would call him by that name, and worthip him as a god 
reſiding over eloquence. Thus the picture thews the ſubject of 
is preaching. The little drapery thrown over the Apoſtle's 
ſhoulder, and hanging down to his waiſt, 2 the figure, 
which otherwiſe would ſeem ready to tumble forwards. The 
drapery is red and green. The back · ground is expreſſive of the 
ſuperſtition St. Paul was preaching againſt, as above-mentioned, 
No hiſtorian, orator, or poet, can cours give ſo great an idea 
of the eloquent and zealous Apoſtle as this figure does; for 
there we ſee a perſon whoſe face and action no words can ſuf- 
ficiently defcribe, but which aſſure us, as much as thoſe 
can, agg that divine man mult ſpeak: with good ſenſe and to the 
purpoſe. | | | = 
here were in all twelve of theſe cartoons, two of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of the French King, whoſe predeceſſor Lewis 
XIV. is ſaid to have offered 100,000 louis d'ors for the admirable 
pieces above deſcribed. The King of Sardinia has two of the 
others; and one. belonged to a gentleman in England, who 
pledged it for a ſum of money: bur when the perſon who had 
taken this valuable depoſit found it was to be redeemed, being 
very unwilling to part with it, he greatly damaged the drang; 
for which the gentleman brought his action, and it was tried in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the picture was produced. The ſubject 
was Herod's cruelty ; and, indeed, the cruel malice of the per- 
ſon fued ſeemed to flow from a principle perhaps equally diabo- 
lical and inexcuſable. | 3 . 
Beſides St. James's palace, built by Henry VIII. here were two 
other palaces within the precincts of Weſtminſter, viz. White 
hall, built by Cardinal Wolſey, and burnt down, all but the 
banqueting-houſe, in 1697; and Somerſet-houſe, built by the 
Duke of Somerſet, (uncle to Edward VI.) upon whole attainder 
it fell to the Crown; and Anne ef Denmark, Queen to James I. 
kept her court here, whenceit was called Denmark-houſe during 
that reign ; but it ſoon after recovered the name of the 7275 | 
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It was the reſidence of Queen Catharine, dowag:r of Kin 
Charles IT. and was ſettled on the late Queen Caroline, in & 


the bad ſurvived his late Majesty. It was pulled down in 1775, 
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tranſaction of public bufineſs, 'and the ex 
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in con ſequence of an aft of Were paſſed the yea zefore 
for that purpoſe, The neceffity of Ne 80 proper offices for the 


b 8 edience of uniting in 
one place all thoſe that have any connection with each other, 
were the reaſbns' for paſſing the act. The principal offices in- 
tended to be kept here, are the CITE EN and Signet Offices; 
the Navy - Office; Navy-Pay; Victualling; Sick and Wounded ; 


Ordnance; Stamp; Lottery; Salt-tax ; Hackney-coach ; and 


Hawkers and Pedlars Offices: alſo the Surveyor-General of 
Crown-Lands Office; the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaſter; 
the two Auditors of Impreſts; the Pipe-Office, and Comptroller 
of the Pipe; the Clerk of the Eſtreats, and Treaſurers Nene 
brancers Offices. The King's Barge-Houſes are likewiſe com- 
prehended in the plan, with a dwelling for the Barge Maſter; 
deſides houſes for the Treaſurer, the Pay-maſter, and ſix Com- 
miſſioners of the Navy; for three Commiſſioners of the Vic- 
tualling and their Secretary; for one Commiſſioner of the 
Stamps, and one of the Sick and Wounded: with commodious 


apartments in every Office for a Secretary or ſome other acting 


Officer, for a porter,. and their families. 


The front towards the Strand is compoſed of a ruſtic baſe- 


ment , ſupporting a Corinthian order of columns, crowned 
in the centre with an attic, and at the extremities with a ba- 
V * 3 

The baſement conſiſts of nine large arches, three in the mid- 


dle, open, forming the principal entrance, and three at each 


filled with windows, of the Doric order, adorned with pi- 


fate, entablatures, and pediments. 
le n the key-ſtones of theſe nine arches are carved, in alto: re- 
_ Tievo, a 


nd in a very maſterly manner, nine coloſſal maſks, re- 
Ps ating Ocean and the eight great rivers of England, Thames, 
Humber, Meriey, Dee, Medway, Tweed, Tine, and Severn, 
with proper emblems to mark their ſeveral peculiarities. © - 
Ocean is in the center, repreſented by the head of a'venerable 
old man, whoſe flowing beard, reſembling waves, is filed with 
fiſh of various kinds« On his forehead is placed a creſcent, to 
denote the influence the moon has en its waters, and round his 
temples is bound a regal tiara, adorned with crowns, tridents, 
and other marks of royalty. „ e 

To the right of Ocean appears the Thames, repreſented by a 


2 \ 


; majeſtic head, crowned with billing ſwans, and luxuriant gar- 


lands of fruits and flowers. His hair 'and beard are dreſſed 
and plaited in the niceſt order, aft. his features expreſs- at 


| once good ſenſe, good humour, and every ſpecies of urban per- 


The next in order is the Humber, a ſtriking contraſt to the 
Thames, exhibiting an achletic, hardy countenance, with of 
2 k RE 33 4 EA . 2 7 ? | £ «TIF : bear 
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beard and hair ſeemingly diſordered by the fury of tempeſts. His 
cheeks and e ſwelled with rage, his mouth e and every 
feature diſtended, as ex preſſive of the boiſterous, intractable cha- 


rafter of that ier. 44 habe Velde: oi 
Next to the Humber are placed the Merſey and the Dee, 
one crowned with garlands of oak, the other with reeds and 
other 28 productions. The laſt of theſe is the work of 
Signor Carlini, the other four of Mr. Wilton, all executed 
with a taſte and {kill that do great credit to theſe two able 
Arti n ES 1 3 
Theſe are the maſks which decorate the arches to the right 
of the centre. Thoſe towards the left are, firſt, the Medway, 
a head fimilar to that of the Thames, but of a different cha- 
rater, marking ſomewhat leſs urbanity, being more negli - 
gently dreſſed, and bearing for emblems the prow of a ſhip of. 
war, with feſtoons of hops, and ſuch fruits as enrich the banks 
of that é 58 | 33 
The Tweed comes next, repreſented by a ruſtic with lank 
hair, a rough beard, and other marks of rural daf leis, with 
which, however, the ingenions ſculptor has artfully given to 
the head a character of fagacity, valour, fortitude, and ſtrength. 
It is crowned with a garland of roſes and thiſtles; and, though 
it of the laſt, is.certainly not the leaſt able performance of Me. 
Wien 3,4 | . 
The remaining two, on the left fide of the centre, are finely 
executed by Signor Carlini. The firſt repreſents the Tine, with a 
head dref artfully compoſed of falmon, intermixed with kelp 
and other ſea-weeds. The ſecond repreſents the Severn: it has 
a ſimilar head-dreſs,, compoſed of ſedges and cornucopias; from 
whence flow abundant ſtreams of water, with lampreys and 
other ſpecies of fſh that abound in that river. | 3 
I have been thus particular in the deſcription of theſe nin 
maſks, as they exhibit more variety than could be expected, ? 195 
becauſe they are executed with much more taſte and ſkillthan is 
uſually beſtowed on ſuch works. 
The Corinthian erder on the baſement juſt deſcribed' conſiſts 
of ten columns placed upon pedeſtals, and having their regula 
entablature ; all executed with great correctneſs, and in the moſ 
approved ſtyle of antiquity. | 323% ͤ 
ie order comprehends two floors ; a principal and mezza- 
nine: The windows of this are only ſurrounded with architraves; 
while thoſe of the principal have before them a baluſtrade, an 
are ornamented with Tonic pilaſters, entablatures, and pedi- 
ments. The three central ones have furthermore large tabletz 
covering part of the architrave and frize, on which are repre- 
ſented, in baſſo-relieys | medallions of the King, Queen, and 
Prince of Wales, ſupported by lions; and reſpe&tively OO Fi 
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with garlands of laurel, of myrtle, and of oak, all executed by 
Mr. Wilton. ; * 
The attic, which diſtinguiſhes the centre of the front, extends 
over three intercolummiations, and is divided into three 
parts by four coloſſal ſtatues placed on tlie columns of the or- 
der, the centre diviſion being reſerved for an inſcription, and 
the two fide ones having oval windows in the form of medal- 


lions adorned with feſtoons of oak and laurel. The four fta- th 
tues repreſent venerable men in ſenatorial robes, with the cap of pl 
liberty on their heads. All of them have in one hand a faſces Tr 
compoſed of reeds firmly bound together, an emblem of ſtrength 5 
derived from unanimity; while the other hand of each figure T 
ſuſtains, reſpectively, the ſcales, the mirrour, the ſword, and & 
the bridle; ſymbols of juſtice, prudence, valour, and modera- tw 
tion ; qualities by which dominion can alone be maintained. re! 
The two figures neareſt the centre were made by Signor Carlini; 5 
the two at the extremities by Signor Ceracchi, an Italian 
ſculptor, who reſided ſome time in London, whoſe abilities the tw 
architect wiſhed to encourage and keep among vs; but the little an 
employment found in England for ſculptors, however excellent, At 
fruſtrated his intentions. | 2 tai 
The attic terminates with a group, conſiſting of the arms of coi 
the Britiſh Empire, 1 Wl on one ſide by the Genius of Eng- lar 
land, on the other by Fame ſounding her trumpet, The whole ſer 
is a much-approved performance of Mr. Bacon, . «+ * mL 
The three open arches in the Strand front form the principal as 
entrance to the whole ſtrutture. They open to a ſpacious and dei 
ſtately veſtibule, uniting the ſtreet with the back front, and ] 
ſerving as the general atrium to the whole edifice, but more par- for 
ticularly to the Royal Academy, and to the Royal and Antiquary Ro 
Societies, the entrances to all which are under cover. I fou 
The veſtibule is decorated with columns of the Doric order, fide 
vhoſe entablatures ſupport the vaults, which are modeſtly ſet off, day 
as is the whole mp fition, but with well-choſen antique orna- wit 
ments, among which are intermixed the cyphers of their Ma- nue 
jeſties and the Prince of Wales. CCC Zi C 
Over the .central doors in this veſtibule are placed two buſts Ac 
executed in Portland ſtone by Mr. Wilton. That on the N 
academy ſide repreſents Michel Angelo Bonarroti, the firſt of Sav 
_ artiſts; that on the ſocieties, Sir Iſaac Newton, the firſt of ered 
philoſophers. _ 3 %% ;ũ᷑ ĩ.] inte 
The front of this building towards the principal court, is Ele: 
conſiderably wider than that of the Strand, being near two hun- Her 
dred feet in extent, and is compoſed of a corps. de- lagis with two and 
projecting wings. The ſtyle of decoration is, however, nearly Edy 
AR MT. ETD Eng 
The five maſks on the key-ſtones of the arches, repreſenting its 4 
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lares, or tutelar deities of the place, are able performances of 
the ingenious Mr. Nollekens. | | ba | 
The ſtatues of the attic repreſent the four parts ef the 
lobe: America armed and breathing defiance; the reſt 
oaded with tributary fruits and treaſures. They are all exe- 
cuted in a very maſterly manner by Mr, Wilton. | 
The couronnement, or attic-finiſhing, by Mr. Bacon, like 
that of the Strand front, is Fn by the Britifh arms, 
placed on a cartel ſurrounded with ſedges and ſea-weeds. It is 
ſupported by tritons armed with tridents, and holding a feſ- 
toon of nets, filled with fiſh, and other marine productions. 
The rront towards the Thames has a noble terrace, which 
commands a very beautiful proſpect. This front, as well as the 
two ſides of the grand quadrangle, are finiſhed in a ſtyle cor - 
reſponding with the magnificence of the two fronts I have 
more particularly deſcribed. . . | { 
Before we leave this front I muſt not omit to mention the 
two ſunk courts ſurrounded with very elegant ruſtic arcades, 
and ſerving to give light to the baſement-iory of the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society, and the rooms intended to con- 
tain the national records. In the middle of each of theſe 
courts is a reſervoir of water, ſerving not only to all the cel- 
lar- ſtories, but alſo the engines in caſe of fire. The water is 
ſerved from the New- River; and being almoſt conftantly on, 
muſt, I apprehend, prevent all accidents of fire, more eſpecially 
as great care has been taken throughout the building to ren · 
der it as little liable to them as poſhble. 3 
Returning from the great court to the Doric veſtibule be- 
fore deſcribed, you find on the right hand the entrance to the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies. The Royal Society were 
founded by Charles II. and hold their meetings under a pre- 
ſident here: the annual election of officers is on St. Andrew's 
day, Nov. 30. The Society of . Antiquaries were: honoured 
with a Royal Charter in 1751; the King is patron: the an- 
nual election of officers is on St. George's day, April 23. 
On the left is the entrance-into the apartments of the Royal 
Academy. | „„ 0" mh = 33 
Near Exeter Exchange is an ancient building, called the 
Savoy, from Peter Earl; of Savoy and Richmond, who firſt 
erected a houſe here in 1245. This hovſe afterwards came 
into the poſſeſſion of the friars of Montjoy, of whom Queen 
Eleanor, wife of King Henry III. purchaſed it for her ſon, 
Henry Duke of Lancaſter.” The Duke afterwards enlarged 
and beautified it at an immenſe expence ; and in the reign of 
Edward III. this was reckoned one of the fineſt palaces in 
England; but in 1381, it was burnt to the ground, with all 
its lumptuous furniture, by the Kentiſh rebels under Wat 
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Tyler. Henry VII. began to rebuild it in its preſent form, 
for an holpital for the reception of an hundred diſtreſſed ob- 
jects; but the hoſpital was ſuppreſſed by Edward VI. who 
LL granted its furniture, together with 7001. a year of its reve- 
> nues, to the hoſpitals of Chriſt's church, St. Thomas, and 
Bridewell. The Savoy has ever ſince belonged to the crown, 

and conſiſts of a large edifice, built with free ſtone and flint 

in which detachments of the King's Guards lie, where they 

have a priſon for the confinement of deſerters and other ot- 
fenders, and lodgings for recruits. A part of tie Savoy was 
allotted by King William III. to the French refugees, who 

- Have ſtill a chapel here, which was the ancient chapel or 

„ Share of the e 2 on ot: 5 
In Queen Elzabeth's reign Weſtminſter had but four 1 
pariſh- churches, - beſides St. Peter's, viz. St. Marga- h 
ret's, St. Martin's in the Fields, the Savoy church, and 8 
EF 

0 


St. Clement's Danes; but now it has two pariſn churches 
in that called the city, viz. St. Margaret's and St. John's; 
and ſeven pariih-churches in its liberty, viz, St. Clement's 


Danes, St. Paul's, Covent-garden, St Mary's le Strand, St. 

Martin's in the Fields, St. Anne's, St. James's, and St. L 
George's, Hanover Square. It firſt returned Members to 1 
Parliament in the 1ſt of Edward VI. The number of its N 

- houſes may be eſtimated from a review of the laſt poll for 4 
 Weſtminiter in 1784, by which it appears here are the greateſt . 

number of voters of any place in the'kingdom, except the nh 

county of Vork; for, upon ſhutting the books, the numbers 4 
appeared for Lord Hood 6694, the Right Honourable Charles 5 

James Fox 6233, and Sir Cecil 9 1 Bart. 5998. At the 0 

conteſt in 1780, the numbers were for Sir George Brydges 16 

Rodney 5298, the Right Honourable Charles james Fox 4878, ry 
the Earl of Lincoln 4257. At the contelt in 1749, between 5 
Lord Trentham (now Marquis of Stafford) and Sir George 4 
Vandeput, his Lordſhip polled 4811, and Sir George 4654. =, 

The precin& of St. Martin's le Grand, though in the city of 10 
London, is ſubject to the city or borougli of Weſtminſter, a 
whoſe Deputy-ſteward holds a, court of record here once a bl 
week, for the trial of capias's, attachments, and all perfonal the 
| actions: this precinct has therefore ſometimes claimed a right M. 
* to vote for its Members of Parliament, but it has not always woah 
| been allowed. The great hall of Weſt ninſter, as to whoſe 12 


founder hiſtorians are not agreed; is 100 feet wide in the roof, 55 
300 feet long, and go feet high. Its noble bridge, which was I 
begun in June, 1733, was firſt opened Nov. 17, 1750. Tt is 1223 5 


feet long,44 broad, and conſiſts of 13 arches/of whieh the centre 05 
arch is 76 feet wide. It is built chiefly of ſtone from 1 of 
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land and Purbeck, and has ſeveral watch houſes on ity beſides 
alcoves for ſhelter from rain, &c. 12 watchmen do duty on it 
(ſix from each ſide of the water), and there are 32 lamps, 


with each three burners, to light it. 


But of all the public ſtructures that engage the attention of 
the curious, the Britiſh Muſeum is the greateſt. It was for- 
merly called Montagu-houlſe, becauſe the noble family of that 
name built it for their town reſidence. It was purchaſed by 
money granted by Parliament 1753, and deſigned not only as 
a library for gentlemen to ſtudy in, but alſo as a place for the 
reception of natural and artificial curioſities, to be ſhewn to 
every perſon gratis, according to a preſcribed form of rules. 

All tue books belonging to the Kings of England, from 


Henry VII. to the death of his late Majeſty, are depoſited 
here, together with all the manuſcripts collected by Sir Ro- 
bert and Sir John Cotton. All the curioſities of the late Sir 


Hans Sloane are alſo here, and the whole valuable collection 
of manuſcripts belonging to the late Earl of Oxford. 
Many other benefactiohs have been ſince added to this va- 
luable Tibrary ; particularly by Mr. Edward Wertley Mon- 
tague, and the Honourable Sir W. Hamilton, Envoy at 
Naples. Dr. Gifford, one of the late. officers, alſo made this 
public foundation r of a fine ſet of paintings by Van- 
dyke, preſerved in the greateſt perfection; and one copy of 
every book entered in the hall of the Company of Stationers 
is always ſent here, as it was formerly to his Majefty*s library 
at Weiner. 7 „ EL 
The Muſeum is under the direction of forty-two truſtees, 
en whom are appointed to act in conſequence f 
their being great officers of tate. Two are choſ-n as deſcen- 
dants of the'Cotton's,' two for Sloane's collection, and two - 
tor the Harlejan manuCripts, beſides fifteen elected for the 
others. A committee of three at leaſt is held every other 
Friday, and a general meeting once a- quarter; but no per- 
ſon can be admitted into any office in the houſe, except 
by a warrant» ſigned by the - Archbiſhop+-of- Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the Houſe of Con- 
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| The. domeſtic officers of the houſe are, à principal libra- 
—_— ; * n 2 3 + * p ? K-35 7 : i 4 Py Pq + ; 45 
me All the others. are ſubject; the keeper of the 
natural curioſities, and 10 deputy; the keeper of the printed 


books, and his deputy; the keeper of the antiquities, and his- 


deputy; the keeper.of the reading room; the meſſenger, and 


his deputy; with the porter and houſekeeper, under whom 
there are {everal,women ſervanis, to do the neceſſary buſineſs 
of the houle, Per To: % i Be ge 
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As this foundation is altogether for the uſe of the public, 
and the only one in London free for their reception without 
any expence, we ſhall next lay before our readers the form of 
admiſſion. „ | | 


Such literary gentlemen as deſire to ſtudy in it from time 


to time, are to give in their names, and: places of abode, 
ſigned by one of the officers, to the committee; and if no 
ohjection is made, they are admitted to peruſe any books or 
manuſcripts, which are breught to them by the meſſenger, 
as ſoon as they come to the reading room, in the morning at 
nine o'clock, and this order laſts fix months, after which 
they may have at renewed, as often; as they pleaſe.” There 
are ſome curious manuſcripts, howeyer, which they are not 
permitted to peruſe, unleſs they make a particular application 
to the committee, and then they obtain them ; but they are 
taken back to their proper places in the evening, and brought 
ain in the morning. | | e Es 
Thoſe who come to ſee the curioſities, are obliged to give 


in their names to the porter, who enters them in a book, 


which is given to the principal librarian, who ſtrikes them 
off, and orders the tickets to be given in the following man- 


ner:—During the months of May, June, July, and Auguſt, 


forty-five are admitted on Tueſdays, Wedneſilays, and Thurſ- 
days, viz. fifteen at nine in the forenoon, fifteen at eleven, 
and fifteen at one in the afternoon. On Mondays and Fri- 


days, fifteen are admitted at four o'clock in the afternoon, 


and fifteen at ſix. The other eight months in the year, forty- 
five are admitted in three different companies, on Mondays, 


Tueſdays, Weeneſdays, ' Thurſdays, and Fridays, at nine, 


eleven, and one o'clock. Thoſe who defire to walk in the 
girdeas are admitted by tickets, which laſt one year, with 


- this difference, that they are all dated from the firſt of Janu- 


ary, although the perſon ſhould not apply for them till 


tage of thoſe who may wiſh to make excur- 
ſions by water to the different places on the banks of the 
Thames, we here add a liſt of the Watermen's Fares, as 
ſettled by the Lord Mayor, with the conſent of the Privy 
Council; obſerving, however, that there are ſome con- 

tradictions in it, which ought to be rectified. 
From London to Graveſend, oars 6s. with a company, gd. | 
To Grays, oars 5s, with comp. 8d. each. 1 
4 ; . 0 
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Fo Greenhithe, oars 4s. with comp. 8d. each. - * 8 
To Purfleet, oars 47. 6d. with comp. 8d. each. 
Jo Erith, oars 4s. with comp. 3d. each. 
'To Woolwich, oars 3s, with comp. Sd. each. 
To Blackwall, oars, 25. 6d. with comp. 4d. each. _ 5 
To Greenwich, oars 24. ſculler rs. 3d. with comp. 4d. each. 
To Deptford, oars 15. 6d. ſculler 15, with comp. 3d. each. 
To Limehouſe, oars rs. ſculler 64. | 
To New Cr. Ne, Shadwell Dock, and Ratcliff Croſs, oars 1 1. | 
ſculler 64d. 
From New Crane, 0 all the ſtairs below as far as Lime- CEO 
houſe, to Greenwich or Deptford, oars 15. ſculler 9d. 
From London to i Dock and e bart 8.4. 
ſcuiler 40. | 
To the Her mitage, oars 64. aller 72 
To Rotherhithe Church Stairs and Rotherhithe, oars 6a. 
ſculler . 
From St. Otave's to Rotherhithe Church Stairs, Rother- 
hithe Stairs, and oppbßte, oars 8d. ſculler 44. 
From Billingſgate or St. Olave's to St. Saviour" s Mill, oars 

_ , 64. ſculler 34. : 

| Over the water directly between Londow Bridge and Lime- | 

| houſe, for the next boat, a ſculler, 2d. 

| From London Bridge, en either ſide above, to e 

Houſe and oppoſite, oars 6d. ſculler 327. 

From London Br ige, on either fide to Weſtminſte”, oars 17. 
ſculler 64. 

From any of the ſtairs below Somerſet Houſe to Weſtmin · 
ſter Bridge, oars 8d. ſculler 44. 

From London Bridge, on either ſide above the faid bridge, 

| and all the ſtairs below Some1 ſet, to- Lambeth, Vaux- 

. hall, or Marble Hall, oars rs. 6d. ſculler ge. 

1 From Whitehall or Weſtmintter to Lambetn, or Vauxhall, 

or White Hart Stairs, oars $9. ſculler 44. 
From Somerſet Houie, Hungerford, Whitehall, or Weſt 

minſter, to Vauxhall, oars xs. ſculler 64.* 

From Somerſet Houſe or Hungerford to Lambeth, vauxhall 

| or White Hart Stairs, oars xs. ſculler 6d.* he 
From Temple Stairs, Dorſet Stairs, Blackfriars, and Paul's 

Wharf, to Lambeth, oars $4. ſculler 4d, 

Over the Water directly, in the next boat, between London 
Bridge and Vauxha l, ſculler 2d. | 
From London to Chelſea, Batterſea, and Wandſworth, oars 
"oF: ſculler 14. with comp. 4d. each. | 
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To Pare, Fulham, and Barn Elms, oars 2s, 64. Ts comp, 


gach. 
To ieh Chiſwick, Barnes, a and Mortlake, oars 225 


with comp. 64. each. 


To Brentford, oars 3s. 6d. with comp 64. each, 


To Iftewcrth, oars 4s. with comp. 8d. each. 7 

To Richmond, oars 45. 6d. with comp. 8d. each. T= 

To Twickenham and Tide-End- Town, oars' 55. n h comp. 
9d. each. 


To Kingtton, oars 6s. with comp. 9d. each. 


To Hampton Court, oars 6g. with comp. 1s. each. 5 
To Hampton Town, Sunbury, and Walton wot Thames, 
oars 75. with comp. 15. each. 


To ee ee and Chertſey, 4 x08. wah comp... 15 


. p 


To Stains, oars 1 125, with comp. 15. each, %%, winds 1 


To Windſor, oars 14s. with comp. 25. each. 


_ Over the water directly from any of the above laces to the 


oppoſite more, every ſingle perſon 14. 3 ler 2d. 


No more than f x perſons to. be taken into any wherry, as 


one res for N e the above Shay _ 
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| A BBOT'S LANGLEY, a village in Hertfordfire, 


fituated about four miles to the 8. W. of St. Alban's, to 
whoſe abbey it was given by King John, in order to ſina the 
monks in clothes. Fhe church is a handſome edifice, with 
a fine tower. This village is famous for being the birth place 
ot Nicholas Breakſpeare, the only Engliſhman: who ever at- 
tained to the papal digzity, who was made Pope by the title 
of Adrian IV. and had his ſti: rup held by the E 2peror Fre- 

deric while he diſmounted: but notwithſtanding his pride, 
it is a ſtill more indelible ſtain to his memory, that, when 


Sovereign Pontiff, he ſuffered h's-mother to be maintained by 


the alms of the church of Canterbury. This place give the 
title of Baron to the late Lord Raymond, who built the houſe 
called Langley-Bury, near this village; which, at his death, he 
left to Sir 1 Filmer, of Eaſt Sutton, in Kent. It is at pre- 
ſent inhabited by Sir Henry Grey, Bart. EN S 
ABBS COURT, in the pariſh of Walton upon Thames, 
in Surry. The Lord of this Manor, which is alſo called 
Aps, uſed formerly, upon All-Saints Day, to gite a barrel of 
beer, and a quarter of corn baked into loaves, to as many 
poor as came. This charity was begun in the times of po- 
pery, in order, as it is ſuppoſed, to encourage prayers for the 
deliverance of ſouls out of purgatory, e CES 
n B 4 SY ACTON 
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ACTON (EgsT and WesT), two villages, about five 
miles from London, a little north of the Oxſord road. Eaſt 
Acton is noted for medicinal wells near it, which are fre- 
quented in the ſummer months. . 


ADDINGTON, a village in Surry, three miles from 
Croydon, ſituated at the deſcent of a high, ſpacious common, 


to which it gives name. Its church is ſaid to be above 300 


years old. 'The Loxd of the Manor held it in the reign of 
Henry III. by the fervice of making his Majeſty a mefs of 


pottage in an earthen pot in the King's kitchen at his coro- 


nation; and ſo late as the coronatien of Charles II. Thomas 


Leigh, Eſq; then Lord of the Manor, made a meſs according 
to his tenure, and brought it to his Majeſty's table, when 
that King accepted of his ſervice, though he did not taſte 
what he had prepared. | ; 
 ADSCOMB, in Surry, near Croydon, is the. ſeat of 
dy wg Draper, Eſq; the paintings and furniture of which 
are fine. | 72 1 | 
St. ALBAN's, a large and very ancient town in Hertford - 
ſhire, 21 miles from London, was fo called from St. Alban, 


who is ſaid to have been the firſt martyr in England, and 


being afterwards canonized, and interred on a hill in the 
neighbourhood of this town, a monaſtery was erected and 
dedicated to him by King Offa. Edward VI. incorporated 
this town by a charter, granting the inhabitants a Mayor, a 
High- Steward, a Reeorder, 12 Aldermen, 24 Aſſiſtants, a 


Town Clerk, &c. but the Mayor and Steward are here the 


only Juſtices of Peace. Here are three churches, beſides the 
ancient cathedral called St. Alban's, belonging to the mona- 
ſtery, which is now a pariſh-church, having 5 

by the inhabitants of Edward VI. for 40ol. | 


; The high altar is in the Gothic taſte, but very fine; and 


ſome years ago Mr. Polehampton made this pariſh a 


reſent of a handſome altar-piece, the ſubject of which is the 


ord's Supper. 


In this ancient edifice is a monument and effigies of King 5 


Offa, its founder, who is repreſented ſeated on his throne; 
and underneath is a Latin inſcription, of which the following 
a ragtation. ET T7 5. PE od i, eur: 


">> "THe founder of the church, about the year 793, | 
Whom you behold ill painted on his throne 
Sublime, was once for MERCIAN OFFa known, 


The ſhrine of St, Alban ſtood on the eaſtern part of the 


church, where the Archdeacon's cqurt is now held, and in 
the pavement are yet to be ſeen ſix holes, wherein the ſup- 


porters of it were fixed. The following inſcription is alſo 


{till to be ſeen; e 
POS S. ALBANUS 


wa pw as ow ty) ws oo oc 


en purchaſed 


8. ALBANUS 3 ANGLORUM PROTOMAK « 
by TR. 17 Junii, 293. 


In the een ed corner is an old gallery, and on the as 
are carved figures of all thoſe wild beaits which uſed: to inteſt 
this part of the iſland. 

In the ſouth aiſle is the monument of Humphry, brother 
te King Henry V. commonly diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
Good Duke of Glouceſter. It is e e with a ducal co- 
ronet, and the arms of France and England quartered. In 
niches on one fide are ſeventeen Kings; but in the niches on 
the other ſide there are no ſtatues remaining, The inſcrip- 
tion, in Latin, alludes to the pretended miraculous cure of a 
blind man detected by the Duke, and OE: be thus. * 


| lated: 


Sacred to the memory of the beſt of Ment... 

| Inte-r'd within this conſecrated ground, 

Lies he whom 8 his protector found: 

Good Humphry, Glo'ſter's Duke, who well could by 

Fraud couch'd within. the blind impoſtor's eye. 

_ His country's light, the ttate's rever'd ſupport, _. 
Who peace and riſing learning deign'd to court; 
Whence his rich library, at Oxford. plac'd, 

Hex ample ſchools with. acred influence rac d. * 

Vet fell beneath an envious woman's. wile, 
Both to herſelf, her King, and country vile; 

_ Who ſearce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land: 
Yet ſpite of envy ſhall his glory ſtand. _ 


About fifty years ago, in digging a grave; a pair of harm 
were diſcovered that ead down to x vault. where his leaders 
coffin. was found, in which his body was preſerved entire, by: 
a k'nd of picklein which it lay, only the fleſh was. Mu aſted from 
the legs, the pickle at that end being dried: up: 

In the vault, which has no offenſive ſmell, is — 
painted on the wall; on each fide of the head i is a cup, a third 
at the hip, and a- fourth. at the feet. 

The coins and other pieces of Roman antiquities; dug up 
at Old Verulam, are depoſited in the veſtry of this Abbey, | 
and are well worth a traveher's notice. 

A little ts the ſo th ef St. Stephen s church are the re- 
mains of; the church and houſe of St. Julian, which was 
founded for lazars by Gaufridus, Abbot of St. Alban #5 who» 
endowed it with ſeveral tithes, &c. + 

St. Peter's church is a good building; on the eaſt ade of the 
town. In this church is a monument for Robert Pemberton, 
Eſq; who built ſix alms-houſes, for the maintenance of ſix 


| you widows. In this yore alſo are nine eee "= 
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by Sarak ducheſs of Marlborough, for thirty-ſix perſons, 


with an allowance of fifty ſhillings a quarter, and a piece of 
garden-ground to each, This lady had a houſe called Holy. 


well, in St. Stephen's pariſh, on the river Ver or Verulam, 


built by her conſort the Duke. This is now one of the ſeats 
J7/„%% ę Jvc 


In the church ef St. Michael are many monuments, parti- | 


larly that of the celebrated Lord Bacon, and George Grimiton, 
Eſq. the former of whoſe effigies is in alabaſter, ſeated in an 
elbow chair, with a Latin inſcription, of which the following 


is a tranſlation : + | 


Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, and Viſcount St. Al- 
* ban's; of, by his more known titles, the Light of the Scien- 


ces, and the Law of Eloquence, was thus accuſtomed to ſit; 
« who, after having unravelled all the myſteries of natural 
« and civil wiſdom, fulfilled the decree of nature, hat things 
4% joined Hons be looſed, in the year of our Lord 1626, and of 
& his age 66. VVG . | 


„This was erected to the memory of ſo great a man, by 


„ Thomas Meautys, who reverenced him while living, and 


*'2 1 


In the middle of the town ſtood one of thoſe magnificent 


croſſes erected by King Edward I. between Lincolnſhire and 


Weſtminſter, to the memory of his Queen Eleanor. It was 
rebuilt in 1703, and repaired in 1731 and 1744. 5 


Near St. Alban's is a fort, at all 
people the Oyſter Hills, which is ſuppoſed to have been the 


camp of Oſtorius, the Roman Proprætor. This town is the 


largeſt in the county, and, beſides the four churches, has 
ſeveral meeting-houſes, two charity-ſchools, and three fairs, 
and, on Saturday, one of the beſt markets for wheat in Eng- 


land. It gives the title of Duke to the noble family of 


Beauclere. „%%% TOS HL INE IET [ 0m CERN 413 þ1 
As you enter St. Alban's, a curious water mill has lately 
been erected for poliſhing 'diamonds, which ſaves a conſide- 
rable expence, as they uſed to be done by horſes or men. 135 


AMERSHAM, or AGMONDESHAM, a ſmall but very 
ancient borough, in ee e e ſituated in a vale be- 


tween woody hills, 26 miles from London. It is pleaſantly 
fituate d on the river Coln, but much decayed from what it was 
formerly. The town conſiſts of à long ſtreet divided about 


the middle by a ſhorter croſs ſtreet, in the interſection of 
which ſtands the church, - ſaid te be the beſt rectory in the 
county, it being well endowed by Geoffery de Mandeville, 
Earl of Eſſex, in the reign of King Stephen. Here is a 
handſome market -honſe, built with brick, on arched pillars, 


(with a dome, in which is a clock and a bell,) near 100 years 
1 | . „„ 5 805 
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at a place called by the common 
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ago, by Sir William Drake, Knight. It has a free-ſchoob 
founded in the reign'of Queen Elizabeth; and here is alſo a 
fine feat called Snardeloes, the manor of which formerly: be- 
longed to the noble family of the Ruſſels; but in the reign 
of James I. it came to the Drakes, with the property of the 
borough, by the marriage ef the only daughter and heireſs. 
of William Tothill, Elq. William Drake, Eſq. is the pre- 


ſent owner.—The town ſends. two members to parliament, 


choſen by the Lord's tenants of the borough paying ſcot and 
lot, who are about 150 in number. It has à market on 
Tueſdays, and two fairs ILY e 

AMWELL, a fn = ſouth of Ware, twenty-one miles: 
from London, famous for giving riſe to the New River, which 
proceeding in a direct courſe by the church, receives a ſpring” 
which flows with great abundance. In this village is the 
houſe and elegant gardens of the late John Scott, Eſq. who 


has rendered the. whole ſpot particularly intereiting to the 


ſentimental traveller, by a.very beautiful poem called Am- 
well. See New . 8 
' ANCHORWICKE, near Stains, formerly a nunnery, and 
for many years belonging to the Harcourt family, Tt is now _ 
the ſeat of Thomas Bates Rous, Eſq. The houſe is ancient, 
large, and beautifully fituated on the banks of the Thames. 
See RUNNYMEAD. V 85 . 
ASHFORD, a village near Stains, in Middleſex, adorned 


Vith the fats of the Earl of Kinoul, and the Duke of Argyll 


ASHRIDGE, in Hertfordſhire; the old family ſeat of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. The park is fine, but the houſe is 
ſuifered to go to decay. It is three miles from Berkham- 


tee 


ASHTED, a village in Surry, near Epſom Wells, where: 
there is a handſome feat and park belonging to the Earl of 
Suffolk. The church, which ſtands on the tide of the park, 


4 * a 


has ſeveral monuments. 


AVELEY, a pleaſant village, in Eſſe x, twenty miles from 
London, on the road from Hornchurch to Tilbury: Fort. Sees 


BBLHOUSsEK. | "9 Ws: 
„ | | ; 5 . 12 

AILEYS, between Slough and Salt- Hill, twenty-ons: . 

miles from London, tie agrezable ſeat ef the late Lord 


Godolphin. 1 TO COR ug . 
BANCROF T's beautiful Alns-houſe, School, and Chapeh. 


at Mile-End, were erected by the Drapers e ee 


1735, purſuant to the will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, who be- 
queathed et) that company the ſum of 28,0001. and upwards: 
in real and perſonal eſtates, for purchafing, a fire, and bujJd® 
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ing upon it an alms-houſe, with convenient apartments for 
twenty-four alms. men, a chapel, and ſchool- room for 100 
poor boys, and two dwelling-houſes for the ſchool-maſters, 
and endowing the ſame. He alſe ordered, that each of the 


alms-men ſhould have 8l. and half a chaldron of coals 
yearly, and a gen of baize every third year; that the ſchool- | 

boys ſhould be clothed, and taught reading, writing, and 

arithmetic; that each of the matters, beſides their houſes, 


ſhould have a falary of 30l. per annum, and the yearly ſum of 
2ol. for coals and candles, for their uſe, and that of the 
ſchool, with a ſufficient allowance. for books, paper, pens, 
and ink; that the committee of the court of aſſiſtants ſhould 
have 51. for a dinner, at their annual viſitation of the alms- 


I houſe and ſchool; and that 31. 108. ſhould be given for two 


half yearly ſermons, to be preached in the pariſh churches of 
St. Helen and St. Michael Cornhill, or elſewhere, in com- 
memoration of this foundation, at which the alms-men and 


boys were to be preſent, To each of theſe boys, when put 


out apprentices, he gave 4]. but if they were put to ſervice, 


they were to have no more than 21. 10s. to buy them clothes. 


he edifice is not only neat, but elegant, conſiſting of two 
wings, and a centre detached: from beth, of them. In the 
middle of the front is the chapel, before which is a noble 


portico. with Ionic columns, and coupled pilaſters at the cor- 


ners, fupporting a pediment, in the plane of which is the 
dial. There is an aſcent to the portico by a flight of ſteps, 
and over the chapel is a handſome turret. On each ſide of 
the portico are two houſes like thoſe in the wings. The con- 
ſtruction of the wings is uniform, lofty, and convenient. The 
_—_ is ſurrounded with grave] walks, with a large graſs- 
plot in the middle, and next the road the wall is adorned 


with handſome iron rails and gates. In ſhort, the ends of the 
wings next the road being placed at a eonſtderable diſtance 
from it, the whole is ſecn to the greateſt advantage. 


It is worthy of remark, that this Banercft, wha left fo 
large a ſum for exefting and endowing this fine hoſpital, was: 


one of the Lord Mayor's officers, and, as he rofe to be ſ-nior 
officer, often fold out, and became Young Man, receiving a 


gratuity from each for the fake of ſeniority; and living to be: 
old, he got a confiderable ſum of money by this practice, by 
mtormations; and ſummoning the citizens before the Lord- 
Mayor upon the moſt trifling eccafions, and other things not 


| delonging to his office. He not only pillaged the poor, but 


alſo many of the rich, who rather than Toſe time in appearing 
de fore that magiſtrate, gave money to get rid of this com- 


mon peſt of tlie citizens, which, together with his numerous 


quarterages from the brokers, &c. enabled him to amaſs an- 
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BANST ED, a village in Surry, fituated between Darking 


and Croydon, famous for producing a great number of wa 

nuts, but much more for its neighbouring downs, one of the 
moſt delightful ſpots in England, on acceunt of the agreeable 
| ſeats in that neighbourhood, and the extenſive proſpect of 
feveral counties on both ſides the Thames, and for the fine- 
neſs of the tarf, covered with a ſhort graſs, intermixed with 
thyme, and other fragrant herbs, that render the mutton of 
this tract, though | ſmall; remarkable for its ſweetneſs : but 


the plough has for many years made ſuch conſiderable en- 


croachments upon it, that the paſture and flocks are greatly 
diminiſhed. In theſe downs there is a four-mile courſe for 
horſe-races, which is much frequented. 5 2 
BARKING, a large market-town in Eſſex, nine miles 
from London, on the river Rothing, which is navigable to 
Ilford, and on a creek that leads to the Thames. The town 
is chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. The pariſh has a church 


and two-chapels of eaſe, one at Ilford, and another called. 


New Chapel, on the ſide of Epping-Foreſt; and the great and 


ſmall tythes are computed at above 600l. per annum. In this 


town was anciently a Benedictine nunnery, ſaid to be the old- 


eſt and richeſt in England. It was founded by Erkenwald, 


ſon of Offa, King of the Mercians, about the year 765, and 
dedicated to the 2 Mary and St. Ethelburgha. in the 
year 870 the Danes deſtr | 

terwards rebuilt, and at the diſſolution, was valued at 8621. 
a year by Dugdale, and at 10481. by Speed.. Adelicia, an 


oyed this monaſtery ; but it was af» 


abbeſs of this convent, about the year 1190, founded, here, 


upon the road to London, an hoſpital, dedicated.to the Virgin 


Mary, for the Jeprous tenants or ſervants. of the convent. 
There are not now any remains of the nunuery to be ſeen, 
Barking has a market on Saturdays, and a fair on October 22. 
See BIFRONS and EaSTBURY HOUSE. | 3 


BARNEs, a village in Surry, almoſt encompaſſed * "a 
es 


Thames, between Mortlake and Barn-Elms, ſeven 
from London, and five from Kingſton. 


BARNET, a market town in Hertfordſhire, in the road 


to St. Alban's, eleven miles from London, on the top of a 
hill, whence it is called High Barnet, and alſo Chipping or 
Cheaping Barnet, from King Henry the Second's granting 
the monks ef St. Alban's the privilege of holding a market 
here; the word Cheap, or Chepe, being an ancient word for 
a market. The church is a chapel ef eaſe to the village of 


/ 


Eaſt Barnet. Here is a free-ſchool, founded by Queen Eli- 


zabeth, and endewed partly by that Princeſs, and partly by 
Alderman Owen, of London, whoſe additional endownent: 
b& paid by the Fiſhmongers company, who appoint 24 gover- 
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nors, by whom the maſter and uſher are choſen to teach ſeven 
children gratis, and all the other children of the pariſh for 58. 
a quarter. Here is alſo an alms-houſe, founded and endowed 
by James Ravenſcroft, Efq. for fix widows. It has a market 
on Mondays, and two fairs. Eft - Xu 
This place is remarkable for the deciſive. battle fought here 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, on Eatter-day, 
1471, in which the great Earl of Warwick, ſtyled the Sezter- 
up and Puller-down of Kings, was lain, with many of the prin- 
cipal nobility. The place ſuppoſed to be the field of battle 
is a green ſpot, a little before the meeting of the St. Alban's 
and Hatfield roads; and here, in 1740, a ſtone column was 
erected, by Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, Bart. on which is an 
inſcription to commemorate that great event. : 
BARNET (EAST), a pleaſant village in Hertfordſhire, 
near Whetſtone and Enfield Chaſe, formerly much fre- 
quented on account of its medicinal ſpring, diſcovered in a 
neighbouring common above 100 years ago. The church is 
a mean edifice; but the rectory is very beneficial. See WRoT- 


HAM. 0 | 3 
75 BATTERSEA, A village in Surry, on the river Thames, 
four miles from London. The gardens about this place are 
noted for producing the fineſt aſparagus. It gave the title of 


. e 


Baron to the celebrated Henry St. Join, Viſcount Boling- 
broke, who had a ſeat here, a plain old building, in which 
he died, in 1557, at the age of near fourſcore years. He was t 
buried in the church; in which is a monument to his memory, p 
and that of his ſecond wife, who was relict of the Marquis 
de Villette, and niece of the celebrated Madame de Mainte- r 
hon. On this is the followirg inſcription : 1 5 fi 
„ | , Here Hen 7 eee ett 2 = v 
HENRY Sr. JOHN, „ of 
Ros In the reign of Queen Anne, fi 
Secretary of War, and Secretary of State, | n 
| And Viſcount Bolingbroke: _ - b1 
In the days of King George the Firſt, | ti 
5 „ King George the Second, . - ; m 
EK Something more and better. W 
5 His attachment to Queen Anne | er 
Expoſed him to a long and ſevere perſecution: | 
1 + He bore it with firmneſs. of mind, pr 
$1} The enemy to no national part, ap 
j | "The ſend to sen 6 A be 
Diſtinguiſhed under the cloud of a proſcription, pi 
1 k Which had not been entirely taken off, 8 = 
J y zeal to maintain the liberty, mi 
i'| 8 And to reſtore the ancient proſperity, 1 A 
| | of Great Britain. Ef 
; 


ee 
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CV 
Are interred, the remains of 
Mary- Clara des Champs de Mareſilly /, 
Marchioneſs of Villette, and Viſcountets © 
SE Ns” - Bolingbroke; 575 Sg 
Born of a noble family, 
Bred in the court of Lewis XIV. 
She reflected a luſtre on the former, 
C 
* 7 1 1 ; n 2 1 6 
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She was an ornament to the latter, 
By the amiable dignity and grace of her 

„s;? 8 

F AE | ,-- af eee do 
The honour of her own ſex, ' 

The delight and admiration of ours. 

ad able OE Ee - 4 poi os 
An object of imitation to bot, 
With all the firmneſs that reaſon, 
With all the reſignation that religion 

„ Can inſpire. . 
The church has lately been rebuilt, and is a handſome 
edi TEIN : . 5 

Here Sir Walter St. John founded a free-ſchool for twenty 
boys. A bridge from hence to Chelea was built at the ex- 

nee ofthe late Eatl penee rt. ns 8 
" BEACONSFIELD, a town in Buckinghamſhire, in the 
road to Oxford, 24 miles from London. It is remarkable 
for being the birth place of Mr. Waller, the celebrated poet, 
who had a handſome ſeat here, which is ſbllin the poſſeſſion 
of his deſcendant. The gardens belonging to it were 'con- 
ſidered, before the improvements of theſe times, as very mag 
nificent. There is a banqueting room in one part of them, 
built by the celebrated Colin Campbell, which is a moſt beau-" 
tiful and well - proportioned edifice. There is a fine monu- 
ment erected in the church- yard to the memory of the poet, 
with an inſcription by Mr. Rymer, which is to be ſeen in 
every edition of his works. oA 3 

BEACONSFIELD HOUSE, the elegant feat of Mrs. Du- 
pre, is ſituated within halt a mile of Beaconsfield. The 
apartments are handſomely fitted up, and the ſituation is 
beautiful. But the proſpects from the houſe, though truly 
pictureſque, are not remarkably extenſive, Se GREGORY's. 
 BECKENHAM, a village near Bromley, in Kent, 16 
miles from London. Here is Langley, the reſidence of Mrs. 
Amy Burrel, and Beckenham place, the ſeat of John Cator, 
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- BEDDINGTON, in Surry, between Carſhalton and Crog- | 


don, the ſeat of the ancient family of the Carews, is a noble 
edifice; but the wings are too deep for the body of the houſe, 
for they ſhould either have been placed at a greater diſtance, 
or not have been ſo long. The court before them is fine, as 
: is the canal in the park, which lies before this court, and 
p has a river running through it. All the flat part of the park 


| 
| 
| is taken up with very fine gardens, which extend in viſtas 
| two or three miles. 'The-orangery is ſaid to be the only one b 
1 in England that is planted in the natural ground, and the : 
4 trees, which are above 100 years old, were brought out of f 
1 Italy by Sir Francis Carew, Bart. They are, however, 0 
I. ſecured in the winter by moveable covers. The pleaſure- 
I | houſe, witich was alſo built by, Sir. Francis, has the famous , 
| Spaniſh Armada painted on the top of it, and under it is a 5 
| cold bath. The church is a beautiful ſmall Gothic pile, built ( 
| of ſtone, in the north. and ſouth aiſles of which are ſeveral f 
4 ſtalls, after the manner of cathedrals; and here are alſo two ; 
14 charity- ſchools, one for boys, and the other for girls. i V 
. BEECH WOOD, near St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire; the L 
WU feat of Sir John Sebright, Batonet. 
we - BELEHOUSE, the ancient feat of the late Thomas Len- 1 
ll mard Barrett, Lord Dscre, at Aveley, in  Eſfex, came into 1 
4 the family of the Barretts, of Hawkhurſt, in Kent, by the P 
4 marriage of John Barrett with Alice Belhouſe, ſiſter and A 
4 beireſs of John Belhouſe, of this place. This noble manſion, B: 
Fa which is ſituated in a well-wooded park, about 3 miles round, T 
if was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIII. by John Barrett, N. 
ws reat-grandſon of the ahove-mentioned John. In 1644, Sir St 
1 ward Barrett, Lord Newburgh, bequeathed it to his coufin. V: 
il Rickard Lennard, great-grandſon of Richard ſecond Lord. Vi 
| Dacre, on condition of his taking his name and arms, The: A 
uw late Lord, who was great-grandſon. ef the ſaid Richard Len- Ti 
uw nard, much improved this ancient manſion; and to his {kill A 
ws in architecture Belhouſe owes the elegant neatneſs of its de- Re 
ny corations, from deſigns made by himſelf, and executed un- A 
i der his own immediafe inſpection, in compleating which he. Tt 
contracted a diſorden that deprived him of the uſe of his In; 
limbs for ſeveral years before his death. „ 5 


- BELSYSE is ſituated on the ſouth-welt fide of Hampfiead: 
hill, Middleſex, and was a fine ſeat belonging to the Lord Wot- Lo, 
: 


ton, and afterwards to. the Earl of Chefterf:1d: but in the 

year 1720 it was converted into a place of polite entertain- Tu 

ment, particularly for muſic, dancing, and play, when it. was; Th 

much frequented on account of its nezghbourhood to Lon- Beg 
don; but ſince that time it has been ſuffered to run to ruin. 11 


| BELVEDERE-HOUSE, the ſeat of Sir Sampſon Gideon, 


— Ho © 
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Bart. is ſituated on the brow of a hill, near Frith, in Kent, 
about 14 miles from London, and commands a vaſt extent 


country many miles beyond the Thames, which is about a 


mile and a half diſtant. This river and navigation add greatly 


to the beauty of this ſcene, which exhibits as pleaſing a land- 
ſcape of the kind as imagination can form. The innumerable 


ſhips employed in the immenſe trade of London are beheld 


continually failing up and down the river. On the other ſide 
are proſpects not leſs beautiful, though of another kind. This 


gentleman has very -judicioufly laid out his grounds, and 
made many beautiful viſtas. The. old houſe was but ſmall 3 
Sir Sampſon, therefore, built a very noble manſion, and the 


only apartment left of the former is an elegant drawing-room,. . 


built by his father. The collection of pictures is well worth 
the attention of the curious. It is not very large, but con- 


tains many capital productions of the greateſt maiters. Tae 


following is a catalogue of them: 
View of Venice 2 = — _ ; 
Ditto, with the Doge marrying the ſea, ( Canaletti. 
its companion — 1 dSh BE 
Time bringing Truth te light, a ſketch Rubens. 


* 


The Alchymiltt _ .— Temers. 
Purtrait,of Sir John Gag Holbein. 
A landſcape =— — 68. Poufſn, © 
Battle of the Amazons | Rottenhammer.. 


Quintin Matſys. © 
Noah's Ark — Velvet Brughel. © 
St. Catherine 


The unjuſt Steward — —_ 


Francis Halt.. 4 


ITE EEG 


Vulcan, or the element of fire — Baſſan. 254 
A picture of horſes, its companion Vouver mant. 


Two inſides of churches, ſmall — — De Neef. 


A Dutchwoman and-her three children Six Ant. More. i 1 


Rembrandt painting an eld woman — by himſelf. 

A courtezan and her gallant — — Giorgione. 
The golden age — 5 —  Pebvet Brugheh 
Snyders with his wife and child — Rubens, © 
Rebecca bringing preſents to Laban — De la Hyre. 

Boors at cards — — Tens. 

The element of Earth  —— — Jai. Bafſan. 
Marriage in Cana of Galilee — — F. Peroneſe. 

Two landſcapes  ——— — 6. Poufin. 

The genealogy of Chriſt —— . — Aibert Durer. 
Beggar- boys at cards = 2 Salvator Roſa. 
Herod conſulting the wiſe men — Rembrandt. ' 
Marriage of St. Catherine —— Old Palma. DT 0 


V 


- 'Leonardo da Vinci. 
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Two fine bas: relievos, in braſs, one Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, the other Ceres | 
teaching Triptolemus the uſe. of tze 
plough | —  — by Soldath, 
The Conception, painted for an altar piece Murillo. 
The Flight into Egypt, its companion — .Dztto. 


Vulcan, Venus, Cupid, and ſundry figures, iN? 

an emblematic ſubject —— — Tintoret. 
Mars and Venus — — P. /eroneſe. 

Chriſt among the Doctors — — I. Giordano. 


Duke of Buckingham's miſtreſs, her three 


children, and a fon of Rubens {\ — by himſelf, 
A landſcapde — — Claude. ; 
Leopold's gallery — — Teniers, : 
Tenier's own gallery, its companion — Ditto. . 


BERKELEV- SO ARE, in the pariſh of St. George's, 


Weitminſter; one ef the fineſt Squares in the metropolis. 


The Marquis of Lanſdowne's houſe at the bottom of it is a 
princely manſion. It was begun by the Earl of Bute, who 
| ſold it before the walls were finiſhed to his Lordſhip, then 
Earl of Shelburne. It is completed by its preſent noble owner, 
with great taſte and magnificence. The ſquare is adorned 
with an equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſnt Mijeſty, in the character 
of. Marcus Aurelius. 35 1 | 


x. >» + 


BERKHAMSTED, an ancient town in Hertfordſhire, 26 


miles to the N. W. of London, was anciently a Roman town, 
and, during the Heptarchy, the reſidence of. the Mercian 
kings. William the Conqueror was obſtructed by the Abbot 
of St. Alban's here, till he ſwore to the nobility to pr.ſerye 
the laws made by his predeceſſors; and here Henry II. kept 
- his court, and DN the town all the laws and liberties it 
had enjoyed under Edward: the Confeſſor. It was a borough 
in the reign of Henry III. and James I. to whoſe children this 
lace was a nurſery, made itacorporation, by the name of the 
ailiff and —8 5 of Berkhamſted St. Peter; the Burgeſles 
to be twelve, to chuſe a Recorder and Town Clerk, to have a 
priſon, &c. but in the next reign it was ſo impoveriſhed. by the 
civil wars, that the government was dropped, and has not been 
ſince renewed. Its market on Saturday is alſo much decayed, 
but it has three fairs. The town extends itſelf far in a broad 
ſtreet, and handſome buildings, and is pleaſantly furrounded 
with high and hard ground, full of hedge-rows, and arable 
land. What remains of the caſtle, which is but one third 'of 
it, was not long ago the ſeat of the Careys, and is now the ſeat 
of the Ropers. The remains of it ſhew it to have been a 
place of great ſtrength, Here is a ſpacious church dedicated 
. — 10 
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„ 
to St. Peter, which has eleven of the Apoſtles on its pillars, 


with a ſentence of the creed on each, and on the twelfth pillar 
is St. 2 killing the dragon. The other public building: 
are, a free ſchool, which is a handſome brick: ſtructure, wel 
endowed, the King being patron; and the Warden of All 
Souls College, in Oxford, viſitor ;/ and a handfome alms-houſe, 
built and endowed by Mr. John Sayer and his wife, who gave 
F T 
BERTIE PLACE, in Kent, the ſeat of Lord Robert Ber- 
tie, is ſituated near Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, at the diſtance of 
12 miles from London. This ancient manſion was for ſome 
generations in the poſſeſſion of the family of Farrington. 
Lieutenant General Thomas Farrington left it to his ſon 


Thomas Farrington, Eſq. who; dying without iſſue in 1758, 
bequeathed it by will to his ſiſter's 15 


| | n Lord Robert Bertie, 
third-ſon of Robert Duke of Ancaſter, Lord Robert greatly 
improved beth the houſe and grounds. e 
BETCHWORTH, e Surry, with a caſtle of the 
ſame name, near which the river Mole riſes. © 1 
 BETHNAL-GRKEN, near Mile-End, and lately one of 


by 


the hamlets of Stepney, from which pariſh it was ſeparated by 


an act of parliament in the 13th year of his late Majefty. The 
old Roman way from London led through it, and joining the 
military wzy from the welt, paſſed with it to Lea ferry, at Old 
Ford. Within this hamlet, Bonner, Biſhop of London, had 
a palace; and the Trinity Houſe have an hoſpital for twenty- 
ei 3 ſeamen, who have been maſters of ſhips, or 
Pilote or their widows, which is ſituated in Mile-End road, 
It i TY DA Buoy” v or 
The church, built purſuant to the above act, is placed at the 

north-eaſt corner of Hare-ftreet, 'Spitatfields, and is a neat, 
commodious edifice, built with brick, coped and coined with 
freeſtpne z and the tower, Which is not high, is of the ſame 


materials $47 kale c | . 
BEX LE, a village in Kent, thirteen miles from London, 


a little to the right” of the Dover road. Bexley Manor was 


in the poſſeſſion of the celebrated Mr. Camden, who be- 
queathed it for the endowing a profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory in the 

niverſity of Oxford. This is à very extenfive parith, con- 
taining divers hamlets, and many perſons of fortune are inha- 
bitants ef it. In this pariſh is Hall- Place, an ancient ſeat, 
once belonging to the family of the Champney's, and after- 
wards to that of Auſten. Richard Calvert, Eſq. at preſent re- 
fides in it. See DansoNn HILL. „ 
BIFRONs, the ſeat of Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eſq. in the pariſh 
% . rn 
ILLERICAY, a ſmall but very pleaſant market town, 
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tenſive, was well kept, and judiciouſly plant 


44 „ 


24 miles from London, on a fine eminence; in the road 
from Chelmsford to Tilbury Fort, commanding a beautiful 
proſpect over a rich valley to the Thames. It has a chapel of 
eaſe, being a bamlet to the pariſh of Great Burſte. 
_ BLACKHEATH, a large plain, which lies above Green 


wich, to the ſouth, is about one mile in length. Some have 


imagined Bleak-Heath to have been the original name, and 
that it was ſo denominated from its being a bleak or cold 
ſituation. The air is undoubtedly keen, but this cireum- 


ſtance probably contributes much to the healthineſs of this 


delightful ſpot. On the Heath, to the weſt of Greenwich 
Park, are the villas of the Duke of Montagu and the Earl of 


- Cheſterfield. - Next the brink of the hill} weftward, to tbe 


fouth of the great road, is a ſhort ſtreet. of houſes, called 
Dartmouth-Row;. and adjoining to the houſe of the Earl of 
Dartmouth, which is at the ſouth end of the row, is an elegant 
chapel, rebuilt by his Lordſhip. Near this ſpot is alſo a very 
handſome ſeat belonging to Lord Viſcount Falkland. On 
the north fide of the great road, near the five-mile ſtone, be» 
hind a pleafant grove, is a row of gentee} houſes, ealſed 
Chocolate-Row, from the houſe where the aſſembly is kept, 
'At the weſt end cf thoſe houſes is that delightful lawn named 
the Point, from which is an extenſive and moſt magnificent 
profpett. * On the ſouth-eaſt extremity of the heath ſtood the 


ſeat of the late Sir Gregory Page. This was a very magni-' 


cent edifice, in the modern taſte, conſiſting of a baſement, 
d and attic ſtory ; the wings contained the. offices and 


tables, and were joined to the houſe by a colonade. It was 


fituated in the middle of a park, which, though not very ex- 

| 1 in ſhort, the 
grounds and kitchen garden without, and the maſterly 
paintings, rich hangings, marbles, and alto-relievos within 
this houſe, are e the attention of every perſon of ge- 
nius and taſte. But how unſtable is human grandeur! Sir 


Gregory died in 1775, and left this ſeat, with a very noble 


fortune, to his nephew, Sir Gregory Turner, of Ambroſden, 
in Oxfordſhire; who, in compliance with his uncle's requeſt, 
took the name and arms of Page.—Sir Gregory Page Turner 
diſpoſed of the noble collection of paintings by auction; and, 
by virtue of an act of parliament, the bra and grounds were 
ſold by auction. It was purchaſed, after having been the tem- 


porary reſidence of different noblemen, by John Cator, Eſq; 


of Beckenham, for 22,5501... The board of @rdnance after- 
ward agreed to purchaſe the houſe of him for 18, oool. in 
order to convert it into a military academy, inſtead of that at 


Woolwich; but the Houſe of Commons withheld their ap- 
| probation of this plan, on the ground of its being an un. 


; neceſſary 


—— 
o 
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neceſſary! expenditure of the public money. The houſe, 


therefore, was this year brought again to auction, but in a 
very different way; all the materials of which it was 
built, with its magnificent decorations, being ſold in dif- 
ferent lots. Thus, one of the moſt beautiful objects that 


could ſalute the eye of a foreigner, in his approach to our 


metropolis, has vaniſhed, and, like an inſubſtantial pageant 
« faded, left not a rack behind,” See MO&DEN COLLEGE | 
and WOODLAND HouskE. Ns | ge . 
BLECHINGLV, a ſmall borough in Surry, faid to have 
enjoyed that privilege ever ſince parliaments had a being, and 

et it has no market. The Bailiff, who returns the mem- 

ers, is annually choſen at the Lord of the Manor's court. 
The town, which is five miles from Ryegate, and twenty-one 
from London, being ſituated on a hill on the fide of Helmſ- 
dale, affords a fine proſpe& as far as Suſſex and the South 
Downs; and from ſome of the ruins of the caſtle, which are 


ſtill viſible, though in the midſt of a coppice, is a view to te 


welt into Hampſhire, and to the eaſt into Kent. The ſpire 
of the church was conſumed by lightning, and all the bells 
melted, in 1606. The church is a handfome, venerable 
Gothic building, and near it is a charity ſchool for 20 boys, 
and an alms-houſe for 10 poor people. e | 
BOTLEYS, near Chertſey, in Surry, the very elegant, 
new-built villa of Sir. Joſeph Funden art. : 
BOW, a village in Middleſex, alittle to the eaſt of Mile- 
End, alſo called Stratford le Bow, is named Bow, from the 
ſtone arches of its bridge built over the river Lee by Maud 
the wife of Henry I. But it is alſo ſaid to have been built m 
the 2 of King Alfred, whoſe arms are carved on the 
centre ſtone on the left hand from London, and to be the 
firit tone bridge built in England. Its church, built by 
Henry II. was a chapel of eaſe to Stepney; but was lately 
made parochial. 9 5 1 SEh. 
BOXHILL, near Darking, in Surry, received its name 
from the box trees planted on the ſouth fide of it, by the 
Exl of Arundel, in the reign of Charles I. but the north 
part is covered with'yews. Theſe groves are interſperſed with 
a number of little green ſpots and agreeable walks. From 
the higheſt part of this hill, in a clear day, is a very extenſive 
and beautiful proſpect, eaſt and ſouth, over part of Kent and 
Surry, and the whole of Suſſex, quite to the South 'Downs, 
near the ſea, at the diſtance of about thirty- ſix miles. The 
weſt and north views overlook a large part of Surry and Mid- 
dleſex; and as you advance to the place called the Quarry, 
upon the ridge of the hill that runs towards Mickleham, the 
ſuhlime and beautiful both join in forming a moſt grand and 
„„ | : delightful 
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delightful ſcene, You here look down, from a vaſt and al- 
moſt perpendicular height, upon a well. cultivated vale, laid 
out in beautiful incloſures, and ſee the river Mole winding 
cloſe to the bottom of the mountain, as if it were directly 
under your feet, though it is at a great diſtanctde. 
BOXMOOR-HALL, pleaſantly ſituated on the weft fide 
of Boxmoor, between Bekhamſtead and Hemel Hempſtead, 
in Hertfordſhire, twenty-three miles from London; lately 
built by Mr. Almon, of London, for his own reſidence. 
\- BRENTFORD, a town in Middleſex, ſeven miles from 
London. Its church was built in the reign of Richard I, 
and the town has its name from a brook, called the Brent, 
which riſes about Finchley common, and paſſes through the 
- weſt part of the town into the Thames. As it is a ereat 
thoroughfare to the weſt, it has a conſiderable trade, parti. 
cularly in corn, both by land and the Thames. The church 
(which is a chapel of eale to Great Ealing) and market- 
Houſe ſtand in that part of the tewn called New Brentford, 
It has two charity-ſchools. In this town the freeholders 
of Middleſex aflemble to 75 their repreſentatives. 
TDhat part of it called Old Brentford is ſituated upon a fine 
riſing bank cloſe: to the Thames, and is naturally capable of 
being made as beautiful a ſpot as an) thing of the kind. 
The oppoſite ſide of the river is Kew Green, which appears 
d 772 0 of EH ES ST ICs 7 
A bloody battle was foug!.t at Brentford, 1016, between 


Edmund Ironſide and Canute the Dane, wherein the latter 


was defeated. Charles i. defeated the parliamentary forces 
at Edghill, 1642, and tharched here, where he treated of 
peace with their deputies. + The market-day is on Tueſdays, 
een, . 
BRENT WOOD, (pronounced BURNT WOOD), in Eſ- 
ſex, is a ſmall t wn, eighteen miles from London, and one 
of the four hamlets belonging to the pariſh of Southweald. 
In this tcwn the aſſizes were formerly often held. It has a 
mark et on Wedneſdays, and ene annual fair. Here js a chapel 
dedicated to St. Thomas à Becket. The curate is nominated 
by the lord of the: mano. TY A 


On the right hand of the town, as you go to Chelmsford, 
3s Warley- Common, which commands a beautiful proſpect, 
and is noted for the large encampments upon it during the 
late war. About a mile too from 'the town, on the ſame ſide, 
is Thorndon-Hall, the noble ſeat of Lord Petre. See 

%% / ͤ K LPT LE TOO ET on 
_ BROCKET-HALL, the magnificent ſrat of Lord Mel- 

bourne, between Hatfield and Welwyn, in Hertford(hire, 
twenty-twe miles from London, oi tlie ſite of an an 50 
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edifice, which Ways Si to the family of the Brockets, and 
came into that of the preſent noble poſſeſſor by purchaſe, 

The manſion, which was begun by the late Lord Melbourne, 
was compleated about twelve years ago by the preſent Lord, 
who has made | agua improvements 'in the park, and ren- 
dered it one of the moſt elegantly-pictureſque in the king- 
dom: Mr. Paine was the architect, who hkewiſe executed 


the beautiful bridge over'the ſpacious ſheet of water that en- 


. riches the enchanting ſcenery.—In this noble ſeat are many 


yaluable paintings by the firſt maſters, particularly a very 
large and fine picture by Teniers, and Sir Joſhua Reynolds's 
excellent painting of the Prince of Wales and his horſe. 5 
BROCKLVYV-HILL, near Edgware, in Middleſex, built 
by the late Mr. Sharp, of the Treaſury. The houſe is good, 
but lies low. The views from the ſummer-houſe are fine 
and extenſive. It is now inhabited hy Mr. Forth. . 
BROMLEV, a town in Kent, ſituated on the river Ra. 
venſbourn, nine miles from London, in the road to Tun- 
bridge. The b.fhop of Rocheſter has a palace at a little diſ- 
tance from the town, where is a mineral ſpring, the water 
of which has been found to have the fame qualities as that 
of Tunbridge. King Edgar gave the manor, in the year 700, 
to the biſhop of Rocheſter; and here alſo is a college erected 
by Dr. Warner, biſhop of that ſee, in the reign of Charles 
II. for twenty poor clergymen's widows, with an allowance 
of 2ol. a year, and gol. a year to the chaplain. This was 
the firſt endowment of the ſort ever eſtabliſhed in'England. 
The munificenee of the late Rev. Mr. Hetherington, whe. 
left 20001, to this college, and of the late Biſhop Pearce, who 
left zoool. t) it, has enabled the truſtees to augment the al- 
lowance to the widows to 3ol. per annum, and that of the 
chaplain to 60!, The church is an old ſtructure. Here is a 
workhouſe, erected in 1731. There is a market on Thurſ- 
days, and two annual fairs. i . MY OE 
BROMLEY, a village near Bow, in Middlefex, where 
was formerly a monaſtery, the church of which is now uſed 
by the inhabitants. HPV Ct! 8 4 
BROMPTON, an hamlet of Kenſington, adjoining: to 
Knightſbridge. It is remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air, 
which has invited ſo many people to reſide there, that it is 
become a very populous place. A chapel of eaſe has been 
built for the-convenience of its inhabitants, This place was 
the reſidence of Oliver Cromwell, and the houſe calle Bremp- 
ton- Park- Houſe is built on the ſpot where his palace ſtood, * 
BROXBOURN, a ſmall but pleafant village, near Hod, 
deſdon, in Hertfordſhire, ſituated on a rifing ground, with 
pleaſant meadows down to the riter Lea. * ERS $562, Bebe 
| og 1 BROXBOURNBURY, 
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BROxROURNBURV, . the ſeat of Lord Monſon, fitu- 
ated by the village of Broxbourn. The houſe is a large, 


nient 


_ alevel acre: it is compoſed of perpetual 


noble ſtructure, in the midft of the park, which has lately 
been planted and beautified; and at a ſmall diſtance from 
the houſe are new offices, eredted in a quadrangle, on the 
ſame plan with the Royal Mews at Charing-Croſs. They 
are placed behind a large plantation of trees, ſo that they do 
not bg a till you come near them, and yet are at a conve- 
iſtance from the principal edifice. _ 
BULSTRODE, the feat of the Duke of Portland, near 
Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamſhire, It is a large, noble, and 
commodious houſe, containing very fine apartments and 
ſome very good pictures. It is finely ſituated in a pleaſant 
k, which is peculiarly fortunate in ſituation by means ef 
contraſt. The country adjoining is very flat, not well cul. 
tivated, and has few of thoſe elegant varieties which are 
pleaſing to the traveller; and yet this happy - 5h contains not 
Fel s and flopes, ſet 
off by ſcattered plantations, diſpoſed. in the juſteſt talte, 
The extent is very great, and on the whole it is one of the 
Aneſt parks to be ſeen. : 0 hy | 
BURLING T ON-HOUSE, in Piccadilly, built by the late 
Ear] of Burlington, who, dying without male ifſue, left his 
large eſtate to the iſſue of his daughter, who was married to 
the laſt Duke of Devonſhire. It 1s at preſent inhabited by 
Lord George Henry Auguſtus Cavendifh, brother to the pre- 
ſent Duke of Devonſhire. It is built in the Italian ſtile. The 


. porticd is reckoned a moſt beautiful piece of architecture. 


_ BURNHAM, a large village in Buckinghamſhire, five 
miles from Eton, has three annual fairs, and formerly had a 
nunnery, built in 1228, by Richard, fon of King John, and 
brother of Henry III. which is now totally demoliſhed. _ 
_. BURWOOD PAKK, near Walton, in Surry, the ſeat of 
Sir John Frederick, Bart. It is a handſome, well-kept, plea- 
fant place; and, though almoſt ſurrounded with a barren 
heath, has ſome internal beauties, and on the eaftern ſide 
remmands an agreeable proſpect towards Claremont, . Eſher, 


_ BUSHY, a ſmall village near Watford, in Hertfordſhire, 
adjoining to which is a ſpacious common, called By/by Heath, 
extending towards Stanmore, in Middleſex, This heath 
riſes to a conſiderable height, and from its top affords a molt 
delightful proſpect. On the one hand, we have a view of St. 


Alban's, and of all the ſpace between, which appears like a 


arden : the incloſed corn- fields ſeem like one grand parterre; 
the thick planted hedges reſemble a wilderneſs or labyrinth; 
the villages interſperſed through the landſcape. . a 
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; amance like a multitude of gentlemen's ont. To the ſouth 
, eaſt is ſeen Weltminſter-Abbey z. more to the-ſouth appears 
/ WH Hampton-Court, and on the [ſouth-weſt Windſor, with. the 
n Thames winding between both, through the moſt beautiful 
parts of Middleſex. and Surry, its banks adorned with towns 
y and a multitude: of magnificent ſeats. 4 oy gh 
0 .-BUSHY-PARK, adjoining to  Hampton-Court,, js well 
a ſtocked with deer, and has a commodious lodge. Lady North is 
the ranger. See HAMPTON WI. 
BYFLEET, a village in Surry, on a branch of the :iver 
Mole, adorned with ſereral gentlemen's ſea's, and a fine 
park. Here is a handſome houſe belonging to the Earl of 
Tankerville; and 1 place adjoining, the Rev. Mr. 
Spence, well known for his fine taſte, has made many elegant 
improvements. The river Mole flows by the fide of Byflect 
park, and forming a great number of windings, repders its 
courſe near four miles within the compaſs of the incſolure. 


N , pp tre afro, 3 nad 
C Moon, the fuperb vill of the Bari of Mansfield, 
| W in Middleſex. The park, which com- 
mands the moſt delightful views, is laid out with conſum- 
mate taſte, - The houſe is magnificent, and the garden front 
to is very much admired. The new room built by his Lordſhip, 
by from a deſign of Mr. Adam, is conſfidere.i, for its propor- 
re- Wl tions, decorations, and novelty, as ſuperior to any thing of 
"he the kind in England. The green-houſe alſo is ſuperb, and con- 
tains a, very large collection of the moſt curious exotics.” The 
ire lodge at the entrance of the pleaſure grounds, near the road 
da from Kentiſn Town to Highgate, deſerves particular at- 
nd tention. Nothing can equal the neu tei of this 
enchanting little building, the flower- garden which ſurrounds 
of it, and the baſon of water in its front. The ruſtic! arcade, 
lea - dothed with vines, is one of the happieſt combinations of 
ren ¶ vt and natuꝭe that can be ĩmaginſme. 
ſide N CAMRBERWELL, a large and pleaſant village in Surry tw 
her, miles from Southwark, in the read to Dulwich. Here is 
a houſe, belonging to Sir Piercy Brett, Ent. 
ire, N. CAMDEN. PLACE, in the pariſh of Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, 
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ath, I the ſcat of Lord Camden, formerly the preperty of Camden, 
eath Mile celebrated antiquary. Over a well in the foe near the 
noſt Nlouſe, his Lordſhip; has erected a celebrated piece of archi» 
St. Itectu e, called the Lantern of Demoſthenes; on the ſame 
de a fale as the original. my i ag 2%, 24 She 
re; I. CAMPDEN HOUSE, a noble and ancientedifice, at Ken- 
nth; 


ington, in Middleſex. In the reign of James I. it was the 
tat of &1 Baptiit Hicks, who 85 n time a mercer, 


— 
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in pſide, and was afterward Viſcount - 


Þuilt Hicks's Hall, lately demolithed, in St. John Street. This 

houſe is now a boarding ſchool fer he ladies, 

- CANONBURY HOUSE formerly 'belonged to the Prior 
and Canons of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield ; and is ſaid to | 
have been afterwards one of the palaces of Queen Elizabeth, | 
In her reign, however, it was the ſeat of Sir Joh Spencer, 
Lord Mayor of London, whoſe daughter and heireſs marry. 
i Ing William, the firſt Earl of W e the manor is now 0 
n that noble family. It . tuated on à beautiful 2 
eminence on the caſt fide of Iſlington, and commands three 8 
delightful proſpeQs to the eaſt, north, and ſouth. Part of ( 

the out- houſes has been converted into a place of public enter- 

tainment. „ Reade ah dan 1: 


- CANNONS. See Ep WaR. 
CARSHAL TON, a village in 7 ſituated among in- 
numerable ſprings, which all togethe! forma river in tie 
very ſtreet of the town, and joining other ſprings that flow 
from Croydon and Beddington, form one. ſtream called the 
Wandle. This village has many fine houſes belonging to the 
___ -Eitizens of London, ſome of them built with ſuch grandeur 
and expence, that they might be rather taken forthe ſeats of 
the nobility than the country houſes of citizens and merchant:, 
Here Dr. Ratcliff built a very fine houſe, which afterwards 
| belonged to Sir John Fellows, who added gardens and curious 
Water works. It is now in the pol of Sir George 
CAsHIOBURL, in Hertferdſhire, ſixteen miles north of 
London, is ſaid to have heen the ſeat of the Kings of Me cia, 
during the Heptarc Wo till Offa gave it ts the monaſtery of dt. 
Alban's. Henry VIII. deſtowed the manor on Richard 
Morifon. Eſq. from whom it paſſed to Arthur Lord Capel, 
whoſe deſcendant, the Earl of Eſſex, has here à noble ſeat 
erected in the form of an H, with a large park adornel 
with fine woods and walks. The front faces the ſouth eaſt, 
and looks directly on the houſe in More Park. Before it it 
au fine lawn, and a little below the houſe is a river, which 
winds through the park. and ſupplies a magnificent lake, 01 
the north and eaſt tides of the houſe are walks through woods 
es the famous Le Notre, in the reign of Charles the 
Second; but moſt of the walks are too narrow for the! 
length, and too regular for the modern taſte. The front 
and one fide of the houſe are of brick, and modern; the oth 
ſide is very ancient. 5 3G 
36322220 in the pariſh of St. Mary l: 


Bonne, It is a beautiful ſquare, and is ornamented wit! 
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ne an equeſtrian ſtatue of William Duke of. d, put 
"his up by the late General — it nes i 5 Ke 
pg — CECIE.LODGE, at Abbot's Langsle „in Hertfordſhire, 
rior belonged to Mr. Le Grand; who fold it ts Lord Cranbourne, 
d to now Earl of Salifbury, who has made ſeveral additions to ĩt. 
eth. | CHARLTON, a pleaſant village in Kent, on the edge of 
cer, Blackheath, famous for a fair held in its neighbourhecd, on 
TTY» St. Luke's day, when the mob wear berns on their beads: 
now This is called Horn Fair, and there are ſold at it rams horns, 
"ful i and horn wares of all ſorts. Of this fair a vulgar tradition 
nree gives the following origin: King John, being hunting near 

t of Charlton, was ſeparate from his att dants, when; enterin 

ter- WW a cottage, he admired the beauty of the miſtrels, whom hi 
found alone, and debauched. Her huſband diſcovered them, 
and threatening to kill them both, the King was forced tu 
in-. diſcover himſelf, and to purchaſe his ſafety with gold; be- 
tie fides which, he gave him all the land from thence as far as 


fon Cuckold%:Point, beſtowed on him the whole hamlet, and 


| the Bl eſtabliſhed chis fair, as a condition of his holding his new 
the WY demeſne. The fair, however, is attended with that licentĩ 
leur ouſneſa which its name may be ſuppoſed to import. It is to 
ts of I be lamented, therefore, that it ig not diſeontinued. A 
inte, ſermon is preached on the fair day in the church. Kin 
ards James I. granted the manor te Sir Adam Newton, Bart. h 
ou bad been precepter to his ſon Prince Henry. This g ' 
orge man built a houſe here: it is a Gothic ſtructure, 
| four turrets; it has a ſpacious court - yard in the front, with 
h of two large Gothic piers to the gates; and 
Fol id is = long row of ſome of the oldeſt cypref-treve-in Eng- 
f St. land. Behind the houſe are large gardens, and beyond theſe 
2 


hard park, which joins to 'Woolwi | It is now 
apel, fleffion of the Marquis of Lothian. 


n, 
CHART-PARK, near arking, a beautiful ſeat of the 
e Eſq; and now of Captain Cornwall, who 
is daughter. N | EO Pt eee EOS HY 


a large village, two miles from London, on 
the Thames, almoſt oppoſite to Batterſea. Heps 
the phyſic garden belonging to the company of apotheca- 
lier of London, which contains almoſt four acres, and is en- 
ſched with a vaſt variety of plants, beth domeſtie and exotic. 
This was given by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. on condition of 
tieir paying a quit-rent of zl. pe annum, and deliverin 
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- CHELSBA-HOSPITAL, a noble edifice; for the inpalide 
in the Jand-ſervice. It was begun by Charles IE. carried on 
by James II. and. completed by William and Mary. The 
firſt projector of this ee ſtructure was Sir Stephen 
Fox, grandfather to the Right Honourable Charles James 
Fox. Ile could not bear, he ſaid, to ſee the common 
ſoldiers, who had ſpent their ſtrength in our ſervice, reduced 
to beg at our doors; and, to the expence of this humane { 
project, he himſelf contributed upwards of 13, oool. He firlt | 
urchaſed ſome grounds, the ſite of an old college at ha) 
Chel/ea, which had eſcheated to the Crown; and on theſe 
Any this noble hoſpital was erected by the great Sir lin. 
Zhriftopher Wren, | | e 
It conſiſts of a vaſt range of buildings. The front toward Lie 
the north opens into a piece of ground laid out in walks; offi 
and that, facing the ſouth, into a garden which extends to 
the Thames. In the centre of this edifice is a pediment, Dor 
ſupported by four columns, over which is a handſome tur-. 
ret; and through this part is an opening which leads through 90 


the building. On one ſide of the entrance is the chapel, and f 
on the other is the hall, where all the penſioners dine in © 
common, the officers by themſelves. In this hall is the pic- hav 


ture of Charles II. on horſeback, preſented, with ſeveral other 
pieces, by the Earl of Ranelagh. The altar-piece in the 
chapel is the Reſurrection, painted by Sebaſtian Ricci. ala 
The wings, which extend eaſt and weſt, join the chapel 
and hall to the north, and are open to the Thames on the 
ſouth. They are about 360 feet in length, 80 in breadth, i out 


and three ſtories high. On the front of this ſquare is a colon- fron 
nade, extending aſong the fide of the hall and chapel. And 11 


in the midſt of the quadrangle is the ſtatue of Charles II. in p 

the ancient Roman dreſs, ſtanding upon a marble pedeſtal. WM © tt 
This was given by Mr Tobias Ruſtat. Prin 
There are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, that form two Forc 


other large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the officers ital 
and ſervants of the houſe, for old maimed officers of horſe and Pit 
foot, and the infirmary for the ſick. ER | A 


An air of neatneſs is obſervable in all theſe buildings. 
They are compoſed of brick and ſtone, and which way ſoever 
they are viewed, there appears ſuch a diſpoſition of the parts I ng 
as is beſt ſuited" to the purpoſes of the charity, the reception MW ein 
of a great number, and the. providing them with every thing our | 
that can.contribute to the convenience and pleaſure of the 
nfioners. Ea Lis oberg” 55 ä 
Chelſea-Hoſpital is particularly remarkable for its proper 
ſubordination of parts, which is very apparent in the north 


* 


front. 


— 
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CHE „ 
front. The middle is very e e and the tranſition 
thence to the extremities is eaſy and delightfuu. 

The expence of erecting it is computed to amount to 
150,000. and the extent of the ground is above 40 acres. 

In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accommo1a- 
tions for above 400 men; and there are beſides, in the other 
buildings, a conſiderable number of apartments for officers 
and ſervants,  * Ss SS ee A 

The penſioners conſiſt of ſuperannuated "veterans, who 
have been at leaſt twenty years in the army; or of thoſe ſol- 
diers who are diſabled in the ſervice. They wear red coats 
lined with blue, and are provided with all other clothes, diet; 


waſhing and lodging. The Governor has Fol. a year; the 


Lieutenant-Governor 250l, and the Major 1 50l. Fhirty fix 
officers are allowed 6d. a day; thirty-four light-horſemen, 
and thirty ſ:rjeants, have 28, a week each; forty-eight: cor- 
porals and drums have fed. a week; and three hundred and 
thirty-ſix private men are each allowed 8d. a week. As the 
houſe is called a garriſon, all the members are obliged to 
do duty in their reſpective turns; and they have prayers 
twice a day in the chapel, performed by two chaplains, who 
have each a ſalary of 100l. a year. The phyſician, ſecretary, 
comptroller, deputy treaſurer, ſteward,” and ſurgeon, have 
each 100l. a year, and many other officers have conſiderable”. 
ſalaries. As to the out- penſioners, who amount to between 
eight and nine thouſand, they have each 71. 128. 6d. a year. 
Theſe great expences are ſupported by a poundage dedudted 
out of the pay of the army, with one day's pay once a year 
from each officer and common ſoldier; and, when there is 


any deficiency, by a ſum raiſed by Parliament. This'hoſpi- 


tal is governed by the following commiſſioners: the Preſident 
of the Council, the Firlt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, the 
Principal Secretary of State, the Paymaſter- General of the 
Forces, the Secretary at War, the Comptrollers of the Army; 
my by the Governor and Lieutenant- Governor of the hoſ- 
This hoſpital is unqueſtionably a noble monument of na- 
tional gratitude and 8 It has been ſuggeſted, bow- 
ever, that if there were no ſuch 
ving of the vaſt expences incurred by it, would enable go- 
vernment to make a much more comfortable proviſion for all 
our brave veterans as ext-pen/ioners ; who, in that caſe, in- 
ſtead of being collected in an hoſpital, far from the tender 
* charities of father, ſon, and brother,” might more happily 
ſpend the evening of life in the cottages of their families. -— 
CHERTSEY, a market town in Surry, twenty miles rom 
„ 3 5 7 2e 3 3 1, 1 . London. 


. 


local eftabliſhment; 'the'fas« 
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London., At this place Julius. Cæſar crofſed the Thames 
when he firſt attempted the conqueſt of Britain. 
Jo the welt is a ſteep hill, on which was a chaps! 5s the 
times of Popery ; and hence is a fine proſpect over Middleſex 
and Surry. . On the eaſt fide of this hill is Monk's Grove, 
where is a celebrated medicinal ſpring, which. was loſt for 
ſome time, but has been feund again. bn i 
Here was once an abbey, in which was depofited the corpſe 
of Henry VI. which was afterwards removed to Windfor. 
Out of the ruins of this abbey, Sir Henry Carew, maſter 
of the buck-hounds to Charles II. built a very fine houſe, 
which now belongs to Col. St. Paul; and on the fide of St. 
Anne's-Hill, near the town, is a ſeat, late Lady Trevor's, 


now Mr. Armſtead's. To this village Cowley, the poet, 
Raug; and here he ended his days, at a houſe, called ** the 


Porch Houſe, now belonging to Richard Clark, Eſq; an 
Alderman of London. Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over 
the Thames, and a free-ſchool. See BoTLEY's., 
_ .,,CHESHUNT, about fourteen miles from London, near 
e river Lea, in Hertfordſhire, is thought by ſome to be the 
Durolitum of Antoninus, which he places fifteen miles frem 
ondon, and which. ftands near the military way called 
Ermin-ſtreet. In Kilſmore-field, to the weſt, are the re- 
mains of a camp, where an oblong fortificatien is yet remain- 
ing, and arampart and ditch are very viſible for above 100 
13 Here was formerly a convent of nuns; and Edward 
III. gave Cheſhunt the privilege of a market, which has 
been long diſcontinued. There is a fine church, a free- 
ſchoel, a mepting:houls, and many very handſome ſeats. 
Here Richard Cromwell, the ProteCter, ſpent many years 
of a venerable old age; a ſtriking leſſon, how much obſcurity 
and peace are to be preferred to all the ſplendid infelicities 
of guilty ambition. He firſt refided here in 1680, in a houſe 
near the church, and here he died in 1712; in his 86th year; 
enjaying a good ſtate of health to the laſt, and fo bale and 
hearty, that at fourſcore he would gallop his horſe for many 
miles together. J 
„ CHEVENING, a village three miles from Sevenoak, in 
Kent, where is the handſome ſeat of Earl Stanbope. 
.,>CHEYNEYS,. between Flaunden, in Hertfordſhire, and 
Cheſham, in Buckinghamſhire, fermerly : belonged to. the 
Cheyneys, but has been the manor and. ſeat of the Ruſſels, 
now. Dukes of Bedford, for about 200 years, and is ſtill the fa- 
mily burying- place, adorned. with noble monuments. | 
__CHIGWELL, a village in Eſſex, ten miles from London, 
an the road to Ongar. Here is a free-ſchool endowed by 


* 


Abp. Harſnett, who had been vicar of this place: he was uy 


K 


0 H 1 5s 
ed in the church, and his grave-ſtone, was adorned with his fi-, 
gure in braſs, as large as the life, qreſſed in his robes, with his 
mitre and croſier. Fhis for the better preſervation of it, has 
lately been erected, upon a pedeſtal in the 28 by a very 
curious antiquary, and the figure being finely engraved, 1s 
an ornament to the church. | EE; 5 

CHINGFORD, a village in Eſſex, near Woedford, fo a- 
greeably ſituated for retirement, that the remoteſt diſtance 
from the metropolis can hardly exceed it. 1 55 5 

CHIPPING ONGAR, a market town in Eſſex, 2: miles 
from London, fuppoled to have been a. Roman (tation, be- 
cauſe the church has many Roman bricks in the walis. It 
was formerly the manor of Richard Lacy, who, being protector 
of England wh.le 3 II. was abſent in Normandy, built a 
church, and alſo a cattle, with materials left by the Romans, 
on an artificial mount, and ſurrounded it with a_ moat an 
other fortifications, the greateſt part of which are ſtill to be 


ſeen, .It was much decayed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 2 


on which acgount James Morrice, lord of the manor, pulled 

it down, znd erected a handſome, ſtrong brick building in its 

room. Near this place is Myleſs, the ſeat of the late john 

Luther, Eſq. See GREENSTED. VVV 
CHISLEHURSF, a town near Bromley, in Kent, where 

the celebrated Camden compoſed the principal part of his 

Annals of Queen Elizabeth. See CAMDEN PLACE... 
CHISWICK, in Middleſex, fituated on the Thames, on'the 


ſouth- v eſt ſide of Hammerſmith. In this village are ſeveral e- 


legant ſeats, the moſt remarkable of which is the late Earl of 
Burlington's, now the property of the Duke of Devonſhire... 
The court in the front, which is of a proportionable ſize with 
the building, is gravelled and conſtantly kept very neat. On 
each fide are yew hedges in pannels, with fer mini placed at a 
proper diſtance; and in the front of theſe hedges are two 
rows of cedars of Libanus, which, at a fina!l diſtance, have 
a fine effect, the dark ſhade of theſe ſolemn evergreens afford- 
Ing a pleaſing contraſt to the whiteneſs of the elegant build-, 

that appears between them, „% bo Ts 


he aſcent to the houſe is by a noble flight of ſteps, on one 
tide of which is the ſtatue of ie. and nn other ſide that 
of Inigo Jones. The portico is ſupported by fix fine fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, with a he 
cornice, frize, and architrave, are as rich as poſhble. 
The octagonal ſaloon, finiſhing at top in a dome, through. 
which it is enlightened, is very Peautifa). The infide of this 


irugure is finiſhed with the utmoſt elegance; the cie)ings are 


ly OR and, painted, and the rooms adorned with jome bf 
the beſt pictures in Purope. In the gardens, which are ve y. 
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8 the viſtas are terminated by a temple, obeliſk, or 
ſome ſuch ornament, which produces a moſt agreeable effect. 
On deſcending from the back part of the houſe you enter a 
verdant lawn, planted with clumps of evergreens, between 
which are two rows of large ſtone vaſes. At the ends, next 
the houſe, are two wolves in ſtone, done by the celebrated 
Scheemaker, the ſtatuary ; at the farther end are two large 
lions, and the view is terminated by three fine antique ſtatues, 
dug up in Adrian's garden at Rome, with ſtone feats between 
them, and behind a cloſe plantation of ever-greens. 

On turning to the houſe on the right hand, an open grove 
of foreft-trees affords a view of the orangery, which is ſeen as 
perfectly as if the trees were planted on the lawn; and when 
the orange-trees are in flower, their fragrance is diffuſed over 
the whole lawn to the houſe. Ts Sh 
On leaving the houſe to the left, an eaſy ſlope, covered 
with. ſhort graſs, leads down to the ſerpentine river, on the 
ſide of which are clumps of ever-greens, with agreeable 
breaks, between which the water is ſeen; and at the farther 
end is an opening into an incloſure, where are a Roman tem- 
ple, and an obeliſk, with graſs ſlopes, and in the middle a cir- 
cular piece of water. CCC T X 

From hence you are led to the wilderneſs, through which 


E nd within the quarters are ſerpentine walks, through 
Rich you may ramble near a mile in the ſhade. On each 
ſide the ſerpentine river are verdant walks, which accompany 
the river in all its turnings. On the right hand of this river 
is a building that is the exact model of the portico of the 
church of Covent Garden; on the left is a wilderneſs laid out 
in regular walks; and in the middle is a Palladian wooden 
bridge over the river. 5 Er. 
With the earth dug from the bed of this river his Lordfhip 
has raiſed a terrace, that affords a proſpe& of the adjacent coun- 
try; which, when the tide is up, is greatly enlivened by the 
view of the boats and barges paſling along the river Thames. 
This celebrated villa, however, has not eſcaped from the 
cenſure of the connoiſſeurs; and one critic, in particular, has 
lately expreſſed his mr in a manner that is ſprightly at 
leaſt, if not abſolutely juſt. © Chiſwick” ſays he, re- 
mains unaltered, and indeed unalterable, unleſs the multiph- 
cation of ſmall parts could be exchanged for ſome mere ſingle 
and great. That the building is pretty, and full of contri- 
vance, is indiſputable ; but what hindered its being habitable 
alſo ? Ar preſent it is but a pavilion for a ſolſtitial gala. It 
might, with no diminution in the diſplay of architecture, 
have been a dwelling-houſe fitted for all ſeaſons,” Yet to ſhew 
that there is an idiom, as it were, in building, or a ſympathetic 
| 5 | ſomething 
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ſomething i in \ tafte, this foreign bauble of a babyhouſe, which 
Lord Burlington borrowed from abroad, was particularly gra- 
tifying to the Duke of Milan and all the For eigners in his ſuite. 
When they went over it laſt year, they gave it the preference 
over every PICs they had ſeen in England. Let this leaves the 
bon-mot of Lady Hervey net diminiſhed in any of its force. 
When this villa 255 firſt ſhewn, ſhe neatly aid, « She did not 
know what. to make of it—it was too imall 1 live in too 
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Lord 1 on and three of his ſiſters, een JRun 

and Jane, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. role nes pou | 

Rape of Proſerpine, Sconians. e > da For a3: FT 


Anne of Auſtria, Frederick Ede. 

Morocco Ambaſſador in the reign of Charles II. figure h =_ 
Godfrey Kneller, the back ground and horſe by Wy ; 

King Charles, his Queen, and f n 8 


Judgment of Paris, Cav. Daniele. 152 fy 
Louis XI. Frederik Ede * 4 
Apollo and Daphne, Cav. Daniele. ; lbs Ay 
„„ ries Et: A 

Antinous. Plautilla. nll ; A 

. Lucius Antinous. 7 Antoninus. 0h e 4 9 

A Bacchanaljian. Apollo. b 70 
Socrates. 2 Buſt unknown. | MTS; 24 
Fauſtina. Doamitian. n A 
Britannicus. | Adriaan. ae 
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Madona 4s Rofa, by Dominichino,: / - Þ = 
Noah ſacrificing, Carlo Mararti. G 5 N 
Painting and Defigning, Guido Rhentk. - orb 


The Holy Family, Car clo Maratti. . 44 5 | 7 aff 
King Charles I. Cornelius Johnſon.- 7. e 
Pope Innocent IX. Diego Velaſaues. An e beat A 
St. Gregorio, Cavidoni. „„ 
Pope Clement IX. Carlo Maratti. 1 e * 
The Holy Family, Giacinto Brandi. | Net 1, 20:G 41 
The Holy Family, Salviat i. 
Ducheſs of Somerſet, Vandy cke. ere pot bk 
Bacchus and Ariadne, Sebaſtiano ee « 1: 3 em 
A woman, ſchool of Rubens. . „ 
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Three _ (ary Wea Nies Pouſſin. 1 TI. 
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A man, at Rubens. 177 

Venus and Cupid, Seb. Ricci. 1 

St. John in the wilderneſe, Franc. Mola. 
A portrait, Langians. 9 5 
Firſt Counteſs of Burling on, Vandyke, he Rnd 
Cardinal Baronius, Frederico e . 
A portrait, Rembrandt. } * 
Mr. Killegrew, Vandyke. 

Firit Earl of rn Vandyke. 

Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, ranciſco Albano. 

The Holy Family, Andrea del Sarto. 

Mary Queen of cotland, Frederick Zucchero. 

The Holy Family, Pietro da Cortona. 

The proceſſion of the Dogeſſe, 1 Paolo — 


Sgt. ai cinitY Bronzes. e 
A young Hercules. 
Three pictures of incenſe lamps, Benvenuto Celini, 
- BuvE VeELveTr Ron. 
7 A chemniſt's hop, b by David Teniefs. © 
AK landſcape and fi 4 Franc, Mola. 
75 pi ny and figures,” Gaſpar Pouſſin, = 
agdalen's head, Guido Rheni. '' © | 27 
4 _ ſcape with figures hawking, Wouvermans, EET 
A landſcape and figures; Franc. Mola. EE 
A landſcape and figures, Gaſp. Pouſſin. 
A march, Bourgognone. 
The aſſage of the Red Sea, ditto. 
The Feſuits church at Antwerp, Geringh, 
A landſcape and figures, Bott. | 
A landſcape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. | 
A landſcape, ditto. | a 
A landſcape with horſemen, Vander dienen, 
A landſcape, Bott. | 66 
Lord Sandwich in a round, Sir Per. Le bn 
A woman frying fritters, Schalcken, ek e 
The Holy Family, Carlo Marattä. F 
A tent, Wouvermans. . ICI HS 
A landſcape with — Phill. Soi. 5 2 
The flight into Egypt, Nicolo Poaffin.  ' 
A. ferry-beat and cattſe, Berchem. 
A woman __— children, — ks 
The Holy Family, Andrea Sacchi. i ee 
Ditto, Camillo rocacini. CUES po REP SS af 0s | 
Inigo Jones in a round, Dobſon, 18 
RED CLosET next che mon Doo, 
Lot and his two daughters, Rottenhame.. 
M landſcape and ruins, Viviano, the — by M. gt 
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Jupiter and To, Franciſco. lm ali: tld ghd 3g 
Spaniſh Lady, D. Velaſques. N e e 
Fiſhermen, ubens. 10 5 i a WERE 


The Preſentation, Giuſe enn, 
A man hawking, Inigo e + ore - 
A ſea- port, Maico Ricci. 

A lan ſcape, Velvet Brughel. | 1 

A Flora, Franceſco Albano. | 
Temptation of St. Antonio, Anaibal ona. 1 
A 2 2 5 Lady x 2 
La oroth 7 rling ton. 
A oo Vans Br 

The Hol N Sebaſtian Bourdon. SEN 
The inſide of a church, Perino ol dec. 

A ſea- piece, Vanderyelds, IR 

A. landſcape, Marco Ricci. 

Chriſt in the garden, e : 12 542.79 
The Holy Family, Schidoni. | | | „ 
A crucifixion of a faint, Seb. Bourdon. | + * S 

A landſeape, Ryſdale. | Eo Fan | 
The Holy Family, Denis Calvert. . + wo 
The Samaritan woman, Paolo TOOLS: „ 

A boy's. head, Holbein. > e e Ya gti b/ 
Cleopatra, Leonardo da Vinci. FVP 


The e ally, Pallet Lo onde cemented et ae] 
E HO al Ari. „ ns L bobs; , 
rtrait, franc. _ TOP i 
lade of a church, Vandyke. PITS WRT 5 D in 1%: hack 8 
A landfape, Galpar Pouſſin. | fs hack on 429 
A man and vaſes, Benedetto Caltighone. e 
A landſcape, F ranciſque Meli. 
GREEN VELver Room. 

Mars and Venus, Albano. VVV 
Acis and Galatea, Luca Giordano... ee hae io ATT 
Conſtantine's arch, Gio. Paolo Panini; + 44 
Romulus and Remus, Pietro da Cortona. i 
A woman bathing, Rouſſeauu. 15 4 ora Shells 
Mr. Rogers, Vandyke.. Dk . 
Our Saviour in the garden, Siereino. r A 
A man half length with a dog, Dobſon. „ 
Rembrandt in his painting-οm, Gerrard Dom. e A”. 
Ruins, Viviano. | $a 
A view of Florence, Gaſparo degli Orchiale. 1 A 
Diana and Endymion, Sebaſtiano Ricc t. * 
Flowers by 8 boy, ditto. 24075544 Wakes? 
Ponte * Rs ee Occhiale.. 18 882 5 * 


0 * 
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The Holy Family, Franceſco Mola. been T 40 


A landſcape, Monſ. Verton. 

Buildings, Ro 

A Magdalen, | 

A man half length, Rembrandt. 

A Madona and St. Catherine, Pietro da og: 

The Jews ſcourging our Saviour, Giacomo Baſſano. 

Piazza del Porpola, Gaſparo degli Occhiale. 1 bf | 

A landſcape with filbermen, Salvator Roſa, 
Bellifarius, Vandyke. FLOG 

Earlof Pembroke and his ſiſter, vandyke. | 

BRD e l 

Earl of Cumberland in a round. 

Mr. Pope in a round; Kent. ö 

Lady Burlington in a round, Allman. 8 


Suſanna P. Veroneſe, . 
os Baſſan, 
LE. Ditto. ks 
| Landſcapes, ho / 5 VVͤV 
Ditto. VVV 
Middle of the . 


d  Veroneſe, 5 
Two ſtatues, Guelp 5 
Two ditto, Scheemaker. 5 | 
Two little heads, Guelphi . 
Two 8 vaſes, from Rome. 55 
EOSET within the BED nag, LS 
Lord Clifford and his family, ant in 1444 by John Van 
Eyk, called John of Bruges. ws 
A. woman in a hat, Blomaert 8 28 
Lady Doroth 8 Boyle, in nerayons, Lady Burlington. | 
Henry IV. o M | 
A head, a ſketch, V; Vandyke. - Ce 
Ditto ditto. | ET a oc 
Flowers upon glaſs, Ba teilte. he „„! 
A woman ſelling fiſh an herbs. 3 
Hagar and the Angel. 
A boy's head. ; „%%% 0. 
A man's head. VVVß' ear 
- meer, i hear bead. VV 
atyr whipping a woman. . OT 
A head, Hallein # | 
A Venus ſleeping. PEAS | 
Dutch figures. e TOI 
Aman reading. 


The Aſcenſion, Albano. : a 5 


. The New Dine. o. PET SHER 4 £6 
Twelfi K Night; Jordans. a EF 8d TAS IREFLF 7 12 
The finding of Moſes, Seb. Ricei, 5 onto Bur cud 
jeptha, ditto. bete 5 W ei be 
Good Samaritan, Giacomo Baſlan. 1 5 n n * 
A flower - piece, W FFF 
Ditto, ditto. FFF 
Ditto, ditto. at EUN AGE A IE 
A portrait, Rubbing; eee | a 
Ditto, unknown. _ _ „Cf A 000 $1113 
Buildings and IF Wenizx: ate e £ ES „ 
Tirſt Lady Halifax, Sir Peter Lely. _ 5) EE, ett; 
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The Marriage of Cupid, c. Andrea Schiavone, n 
A landſcape, Gio: Franceſco Bologneſe. r 20 it ee 
Mars and Venus, Le Fevre. 7 7 Eu * 


A landſcape, Gis. Franceſco Bologneſe. | 
A Madona, Parm Cum] 
Woman taken Avery Allefandro Veronese, N17 
Liberality and Modeſty, after Guido. 
In the churef of this town was buried the celebrated Ho- 
h, to whom a monument is erected. 

CLAN DON (Eaſt: and Weſt) are two pleaſant towns. 
in Surry, lying near each other, and diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſituation with reſpe& to each other. Weit Clandon is 26 
miles from London, and is the manor of Eord Onſlow, 
whoſe ſeat is near the church. It is a noble edifice after an 
ltalian model. The gardens are laid out in the modern taſte, 
and command an extenſive proſpect. At Eaſt Clandon was- 
2 the ſeat of Admiral Boſcawen. See HAT HRLAN SSG. 

CLAPHAM, a village three miles from London. It ſur- 
rounds an extenſive common, from many parts whereof there 
xe beautiful views of the Thames, with London, and the 
country beyond it. The old pariſh church, a mean edifice, 
vithout a ſteeple, has been lately repaired; but divine ſer- 
vice is now perfo in it only at funerals, an elegant new 
church having been built about eight years ago, for the better 
accommodation of the numerous gentry, whoſe houſes en- 
viron every part of the common; Mr. Thornton's. orna- 
mented „in particular, is worthy of obſervation. . It 
conſiſts of a varied lawn, well ſcattered with le trees and 
ſome clumps, and fo incloſed with wood, as: to perfectly 
rural, though ſo near London. A gravel walk runs round 
the whole, and encompaſſes ſeveral meadows, to the extent. 
of more than two miles. It is in moſt places. ſhaded thick] 4 
with wood, and on one fide very well broken with venerab 
Gaks, &c. Almoſt 1 on front ef the houſe it leads to a Go 
thic bench that is light and ſurubbery cha 'Atieachend- it ter- 
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quin, was fermerly che ſummer re 
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ſinall river runs through it, gently boundec by riſing hillocks 


varied, and 1potted with 

_ ſhrubs and trees in a judicious. manner, The bends of the 
water are natural, and the union with the lawn .and wood 
well imagined. To the right it ſeems loſt, in the retiring 
grove. The rock-work grotto is (the lantern excepted) ex- 
tremely well executed; but in a ſtyle too wild for a gentle 
ſtream, and a ſmooth ſhaven lawn ſpotted with ſhrubs ; it 


and ſmooth green flopes, very wel 


requires a romantic ſituation on the banks of a rapid ſtream, 


tumbling over broken fragments. ll 
OR : 8 a village adjoining to Hackney, is a hamlet of 
at parih. - i SITS er HOSE 5 
CLAREMONT, in the pariſh of Eſher, in Surry, 26 
miles from London, was the ſeat af the late Duke of New. 
cCaſtle. The late Lord Clive purchaſed this place ſor leſs than 

half the ſum it had coſt the Duke. ; Although the houſe was 
large, and had been the ſplendid ſcene of miniſterial hoſpi- 
tality, it wasaq.awkward: building in a bad ſituation. - Its 
new and celebrated owner, therefore, pulled the whole of this 
down, and erected à moſt elegant villa in a much better ſitu- 
ation. The park in which it is ſituated 4s- diſtinguiſhed by 
its noble woods, lawns, walks, mounts, proſpects, &c. The 


fummer-houle, called the Belvedere, on à mount near the 


houſe, on that ſide of the, park next Eſher, affords a very 
beautiful and extenſme view ef the eountry. This beautiful 
place was 3 fold to Lord Galway, whe did not long 
enjoy it. It was this put up to public auction, 2 
knocked down by N Chritie ar 1$,000-guineas, All the 
dependencies, including the manor of Eſher, were put into 
four lots. The firſt, conliſting of the houſe: and gardens, 
was bought by John Dawes, Eſq. M. P. for Haſtings, for 
20,000 guineas; and he ſold it, by private contract, to Lord 
Delaval, who gave it to his ſon - in- law, the Karl of Tyr- 
connel. The other three lots were bought in. 
head Bridge, a beautiful feat belanging to the Earl of Inchi- 
5 | ence of the late Frede- 
rick, prince of Wales. It was built by George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, in the reign of Charles II. and came by mar- 
ringe of the heireſs; of that family to the Earl of Orkney, 
who greatly improved it. In the grand chamber the tapeſ- 
try hangings repreſent the battles of the great Duke of 
Marlborough; in which Lord Orkney himſelf had no ſmall 
mae. The noble terrace in front, with the walks and views 
all round; is moſt juſtij admired. Pepe has commemorated 
this place, in theſe. celebrated lines, in which he records the 
wretched end ei ats profligate Sounders - 2 
F. JJC 1 36447 6 tht 25556 
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IN the vorſt inn's worſt room, with mat half. hung, 72 


5 | 1 5 
} The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. ' 
e On once a flock-bed, but repair d with ſtrac ;) 

a With tape · tyed curtains never meant to dra, 
8 The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Were tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 84 
© Great Villiers lies alas l how chang'd from him, 
t That life of pleaſure, and that foul of whim! -- | 
ly _ Gallant and gay, in Cliefdon's proud alcove, i»: ö 


The bow'r of wanton Shrewsbury and Love. 

of Or jun 3s gay at council, in a rinun g 
Of mimick d ſtateſmen, and their merry king. 

No vit to flatter left of all his tore: ba 


m There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 


And fame this Lord of uſeleſs. thouſands ends. 
* Whas, pity: that this noble manſion, once the theme of 
ts il poets, and the reſidence of princes, ſhould now be-uninhabited ! 
BEHA R, a town in Surry, ſituated on Bagſhot-heath, 
u- on the river Mole, fix miles from Epſom, in the read from 
by, Wl London to Guildford: it belonged: formerly to the a of 
I Chertſey, where the Abbot had a fiſh-pond about-a mile in 
compaſs z but, for want of being properly -cleaned and kept 
in repair, ĩt is now-choaked up with weeds. To the weit of the 
town is an ancient monument, ſuppoſed to have been erected 
in memory. of ſome Britiſ chief. F. 
Near Cobham are ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly one be- 
longing to the late Earl Ligonier, which is built. in a ſin- 
qc pau ſomewhat after the manner of an Italian villa. 
he principal rooms are richly ornamented; the cielings are 
gilt; and the offices below are contrived with great judgment. 
The river Mole paſſes by the fide of the gardens, and, being 
made here four or five times broader than it was naturally, 
has a happy effect, i Eſpecially as the banks are diſpoſed into 
a ſlope, with a br graſs walk, planted on each ſide with 
ſweet ſhrubs. ' At one end of this walk is a very elegant room, 
which is a delightful retreat in hot weather, it being ſhaded 
with elms on the ſouth fide, and having the water on 
the north and eaſt. The houſe is fituated about half a mile 
from the road to Portſmouth, and is ſo much hid by the trees 
del - near it, as not to be ſeen till you riſe on the heath beyond 
of Cobham. Se Puns-H l. 
ens Earl Cowper, who, for mahy years, has ed a reſidence 
ted 21 It was built by his grand the Lord Chan. 
| COLNBR@OOK, a market town, 28 pant qe. London, 
Nu four channels of the river Coln, over each o * it has 
| . à bridge. 
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a bridge. One part of it is in Middleſex, and the other in 
Buckinghamſhire. Here is an ancient chapel, ſaid to have been 
founded by-Edward III. Some Antiquarians have ſuppoſed 
this place to have been a Roman ſtation, but their imagina. 
— is not ſupported by any antiquities having been found 

ere. nr WL WORRY” nn wer WOT RAE 
_ COLNEY, a village in Hertfordfhire, | three miles from 


St. Alban's, in the road to London, is called London Colney, 


to diſtinguiſh- it from Colney-ſtreet, which lies a little to the 
weſt, and Colney- green. Theſe villages receive their names 
from the river Coln, near which they are ſituate. 
COMB-NEVIL, in the pariſſi of Kingſton upon Thames, 
has a ſeat called Comb Houſe, the reſidence of Major Tol. 
lemache. Near the fite of the preſent ſtructure was, a few 
years ago, 'a venerable manſion, belonging to the great 
ichard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, who made ſuch a diftin- 
guiſhed figure in the civil wars between the red and white roſe, 
Jew afterward in the family of the Harveys, with an ancient 
gentleman of which ame King William IH. would' often 
go a hawking in the warren oppoſite the houſe. It is now 
the property of Earl Spencer. Here are fome' referyoirs of 
water, conſtrufted by Cardinal Wolſey, for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying his palace at Hampton Court. The water is 
conveyed under the Thames by pipes of a particular conſtruc- 
tion, and is deemed very efficacious in 'cales of the travel. 
'COOMB BANK, in Kent, ſix miles from Sevenoak, and 
twenty 8. B. from London, is the noble feat of Lord Fre- 
derick Campbell. It is watered by a branch of the river 
Darent, which adds greatly to its beauty. The manſion, 
though not large, is remarkably neat; and the pleaſure grounds 
are laid out with great elegance, which, with its delight Iſitua- 
tion and extenſive proſpects, rendiers it a moſt enchanting villa, 
COOEERès-HILL, in the neighbourhood of Engfe feld. 
green, has been long celebrated by Sir John Denbam, in his 
m of the ſame name. But a very judicious critic diſputes 
theclaim of this to the celebrity it has obtained. He 
_ obſerves,” that Cooper's-hill, the profeſſed ſubje& of the 
piece, is not mentioned by name, nor is any account 
en of its fituation, produce, or hiſtory; but that it ſerves, 


e the ftand of a teleſcope, merely as a convenience for, 


viewing other objects. 
mances which have 2 beauties and great faults; 
genius illuminates their r valli 
dark: but Cooper's-hilt has an uniform mafs of dulneſs, on 
which the ſun has not-beſtowed its fainteſt irradiation. 

„ Should the query occur, How then came Denham to ac- 


He adds, There are _ perfor- 
hs; the ſun of 


: quire iuch high reputation? Here it cn only be ſaid, that he was 


eir mountains, though their vallies are 
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z man of family and fortune, known in public life as Hick 
Sheriff of Surry, Governor of Farnham Caſtle, and a Knight 
of the Bath. In ſuch a man ſmall literary merit is natu- 
rally magnified too much; and the cenſure or praiſe of 
the day is too, often confirmed, without examination, by 
the cenfure or praiſe of br din ' See Critical Eſſays 
I of” the Poems of ſeveral Engliſh Poets, by Jobn Scott, 
Dn 8 Hill is the elegant ſeat of Mr. Smith, _ 
COPPED-HALL, the ſeat of John Conyers, Eſq; in Efſex, 
between Epping and the foreſt.. The houſe is not very large, 
bot. a pertect model of conyenient and comfortable archi- 

COULSDON, a village in Surry, near Croydon, which 
anciently belonged to the abbey of Chertſey, 

CRANBURN-LODGE, a fine houſe in Berkſhire, in the 
middle of Windſor Foreſt. It was built by the late Earl of 
Ranelagh, and is now in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter. - It has an extenſive proſpect over a 'fine plain that 
affords a moſt beautiful landſcape. The lodge is large, and 
well built; and in a ſpacious room are painted, and . regu: 
larly ranged, in large pannels, the military dreſſes of the 
brett for s in the European armies. © 7 7 oo 
'CRANFORD, a village on the north weſt fie of Hounſ; 
low, where the Earl of Berkeley has a ſeat. 


CRAYFORD, a town in Kent, fourteen miles from Lon- 
don, 1 its name from having anciently a ford over 
the river Cray, or Crouch, a little above its influx into the 
Thames. In the adjacent lieath and fields are ſeveral caves, 
ſuppoſed to have been formed by the Saxons, as places of ſe- 
curity for their wives, children, and effects, during their 
wars with the Britons. In the church is a very fine altar - 


prece, EP 5 1 ow e 
F town in Surry, on the edge o 
Banſted Downs, 10 miles and a half from London. Archbiſhop 
Whitgift founded an hoſpital here, for a warden, and twenty- 
eight men and women, decayed houſe-keepers of Croydon and 
Lambeth; with a ſchool for ten boys, and as many girls, 
with 'zol. a year and a houſe for the maſter, who muſt be à 
clergyman.” * The church has ſeveral ks N monuments. 
The manor of Croydon belonged ever fince the conqueſt to 
the Archbiſhops of Canterbury; and here is à venerable 
palace, in which tlie firſt prelate that can be traced as reſident 
was Archbiſhop Peckham in 1278, and the laſt was Arch- 
dimop Hutton in 1757. In 1780, an act of parliament was 
obtained, the preamble to which ſtated, that the palace was 
in fo low and unwholeſome a ſituation, and in many 2 : 
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ſo incommodious and. unfit te be the reſidence of an Arch 

biſhop of Canterbury, that few of the Archbithops had of 
late years been able to reſide there, and the ſame was then 
unfit co be their habitation. It veſted” this palace and its 
appurtenances in truſtees, that it might be fold, and em. 
powered them to build àa new palace at Park-Hill Farm, 
pleaſantly fituated about half a mile from Croydon. The 
palace, with its appurtenances, was accordingly ſold by auc. 
tion, October 10, 1780, to Abraham Pitches, Eſq; of Stret- 
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bam, (now Sir Abraham,) for 25201, - 
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TYIAGENHAM, a village in Effex, nine miles from Lon. 
don. Above eighty years ago, the Thames near this 
place, burſting its banks, laid near 5000 acres of land under 
water; but, after this inundation had continued fourteen 

, Years, it was ſtopped by Captain Perry, who had been em. 

ployed ſeveral years by the Czar of Muicovy,-in his works 
at Veronitza, on the river Don. 
DANA. PARK, in the pariſh of  South-Weald, near 
Brentwood, in Eſſex, the ſeat of Mrs. Muilman, relict of 
the late Henry Muilman, Eſq. It is a large old houſe, con- 
taining a handſome gallery and chapel | 

DANSON- HILL, eleven miles from London, on the Dover 


road, in the pariſh of Bexley, in Kent, is the elegant and 


new. built ſeat of Sir John Boyd, Bart. Thie houſe 18 a plea- 
fing, uniform building, with handſome wings, and containg 
ſome fine apartments. The grounds are very beau: ifully 
diſpoſed, and adorned with à very grand ſheet of water; 
Which, with woods, plantations, and agreeable inequalities 
of ſurface, compoſe a delightful ſcene... , 
_ DARKING, a market town in Surry, twenty-four miles 
From London, is Teated on the river Mole, and upon a rock 
of ſoft ſandy ſtone, in which deep cellars are dug that are 
extremely cold even in the midſt of ſummer. The ſtreets are 
wide and open; and the town, which is paved, is from it: 
natural ſituation Acparkably clean. The, water-mills are 
very numerous in the parifh and neighbourhood, and grind 
a great deal of corn. An incredible quantity of, 2 is 
ere 


fold in Darking, which are remarkably large and fine. I 


are here frequently, abgut. Chriſtmas, capons ſo large as to 


weigh between ſeven and eight pounds out of their feathers. 
This town, was deſtroyed by the Danes, but was rebuilt 
either by Canute or the Normans ;, and the great Roman 
cauſeway, called Stonęy-ſtreet, paſſes nd the church - 
yard. It is remarkable, that, according to the cuſtom of the 


Manor, the youngeſt Jan ar youngeſt brother of a cuttomary 
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tenant is heir of the cuſtomary eſtate. of the tenant dying in« 
teſtate. See DEEPDEN and DENBIGHS. VV 
DART FORD, a market town in Kent, fixteen miles from 
London, on the river Darent. King Edward III. had a ge- 
neral tournament performed here by is nobles. Here are the 
remains of a fine nunnery, founded about the year 1355, by 
Edward III. for a prioreſs and nuns of St. Auguſtine. 
Bridget, fourth daughter of Edward IV. was prioreſs here 
and many ladies of noble families have been prioreſſes and re- 
ligious in this houſe, which was nobly endowed. Both 
Lambard and Kilburn fay, that, at the diſſolution, Henry 
VIII. either built here, or converted the houſe of the mona- 
ſtery into a royal manſion, and granted the office of keeper 
of it to Sir Richard Long, Kant. with the wages of eight-pence 
a day, and half an acre of wood for firing, to be delivered to 
him there by his wood-reeves, and there only to be uſed. 
On his death, Edward VI. granted the ſame office to Lord 
T hmas Seymour, the unfortunate brother of the unfortu- 
nate Duke of Semerſet. It was granted, the next year, with 
certain lands in Surry, to the Lady Anne Cleve; the divorced 
wife of Henry VIII. reſerving the above wages to Lord 
Thomas Seymour. At her death, the premiſes were given 
to the houſe of Friars preachers at Langley, in Hertfordſhire, 
They afterwards reverted to the crown; but James I: granted 
them to Robert Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury. He conveyed them 
to Sir Robert Darcy, Kat. who gave it the nameof Dartford. 
Place, which it ſtill retains, It is now in the family of Charles 
Morgan, Eſq. What remains of this nunnery is only a fine 
gateway, and ſome contiguous: buildings now uſed as a farm 
houſe. . The gateway is a ſtable for the farmer's houſe. The 
ite of the abbey was where the farmer's garden and ſtack - 
jard now are, and it muſt have been a vaſt pile of building. 
The large gardens and orchards were encompaſſed by à ſtone 
wall (till entire. Henry VI. founded an alms-houſe here for 
ive poor, decrepid men. On the river the firſt paper mill in 
England was erected by Sir John Spilman, who obtained a 
patent, and 2001. a year, from- King Charles I. to enable him 
to onry on that manufacture; and on this river was alſo the 
fuſt mill for ſlitting iron bars for making wire. Here is a 
church dedicated to the Holy Trinity, with two church - 
e round the church, and the other on the top of the 
ill without the town, which is ſo high that it overlooks the 
tower of the church. The rebellion of Wat Tyler and 
Jack r in this town, in the reign. of Rickard II. 
DAT CHE, a village in Buckinghamſhire, near Windſor, 
having a very handſome bridge over the Thames. In Ditton 
Park, in this pariſh, is an ancient manſion, erected bord 
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Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State to King James I. It af: 


terwards fell to the noble tamily of Montagu; and came by 
marriage to Earl Beaulieu, who has made great improve. 
ments about it. The ſeat is erected in the form of a calle, 
in the midit of a park well planted with timber, and is encom. 
paſſed by a large moat. The apartments are. ſpacious, and 
finely painted; and in the picture-gallery is a collection of 
paintings, many of them by the greateſt maſters. 

DAWLEY, in the pariſh of Harlington, about a mile to 


the north of Hounflow-Heath, and thirteen miles from Lon. 


don, lately the handſome ſeat of Lord Paget, now Earl of 
. Unhridge, 7 So pores} 52S. do 

DAWNEY- COURT, near Eton-Wick, the ſeat of Sir 
Charles Palmer, Bart. of the family of Roger Palmer, Earl 
of . who was ſent on the filly embaſſy to Rome 

am $1, + ii & 15:35 * N eq * 1 . 

DEEPDEN, near Darking, in Surry, formerly the houſe 
and gardens of Mr. Howard. It is ſituated in a ſmall val. 
ley, ſurrounded on every fide with ſteep hills. The level 
ground about the houſe; was laid out into pleaſant walks and 
gardens, which were planted with a great variety of exotic 
trees and plante, and the hills were covered witn trees on 
every fide, (excepting; the ſouth aſpect, which was * 
with vines; and formerly there has been ſ me tolerably good 
wine made there; though the hill is ſo ſteep, that it is ver 
difficult to walk up it. At preſent the gardens and vineyards 
are neglected, and many of the exotic trees have been de- 


ſtroyed. On the ſummit of the hill, above the vineyard, is a 


fummer houſe, from which, in'a clear day, the ſea, over the 
ſouth downs, near Arundel; may be diſcerned, This place 
now belongs to the Duke of Norfolk.  *- 
_ . -DENBIGHS, one mile from Darking, was remarkable for 
its gardens, laid out in a very ſingular ſtyle, by the late 
8 133 Tyers, Eſq. On his death it was purchaſed by 
ord King, by whem the gardens were much neglected. It 
is now in the: poſſeſſion of Joſeph Deniſon, Eſq; a banker of 
London. Among other fingulirities of Mr. Tyres, he had con- 
trived what he called The Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
The ſpectacle which offered itſelf to view upon a deſcent 
into this gloomy vale was quite awful. There was a lar 


alcove, divided into two compartments; in one of which the 


Unbeliever was repreſented dying in the greateſt agony On 
one ſide, and above him, was his ſtudy of books, which 
buoyed him up in his libertine courſe, ſuch as Hobbes, Tin- 
dal, &c. In the other compartment was the good Chrittian, 
in his dying moments, calm and ſerene, taking a e 
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lemn N of the world, and anticipating the joys of ano- 

er life. N | eee ee Bb 
DEPTFORD, anciently called Weſt Greenwich, is ſaid to 
have received its preſent name from its having a deep ford 
over the little river Ravenſbourn, near its influx into the 
Thames, where it has now a bridge. It is a large town in 
Kent, four miles and a half from London, and is divided 
into Upper and Lower Deptford, which eontain together two 
churches, ſeveral meeting houſes, and about ryoo houſes. 
It is moſt remarkable for its noble dock, where the royal 
navy was formerly built and repaired, till it was found more 
convenient to build the larger ſhips at Woolwich, and other 
places, where there is a greater depth of water; but, not- 
withſtanding this, the yard is enlarged to more than double 
its former dimenſions, and a vaſt number of hands are con - 
ttantly employed. It has a wet dock of two acres for ſhips, 
and another of an acre and a half, with vaſt quantities of 
timber and other ſtores, and extenſive buildings, as ſtore- 
houſes, and. offices, for the uſe of the place, beſides dwelling- 
houſes tor thoſe officers who are obliged to live upon the ſpot, 
in order to ſuperintend the works. Here the royal yachts 
are generally kept; and near the dock is the feat of Sir John 
Evelyn, called Say's Court, where Peter the Great, Czar of 
Muſcovy, reſided for ſome time, and in this yard completed 
his knowledge in the practical part of naval architetture. 
In this town are two hoſpitals, one of which was incorpo- 


uſe of the ſeamen, and is commonly called Trinity-Houſe of 
Deptford Strond; this contains twenty-one houſes, and is 
ſituated near the church. The other, called Trinity-Hoſpi- 
tal, has thirty-eight houſes, fronting the ſtreet. This is a 
very handſome edifice, and has large gardens, well kept, be- 
longing to it. Though this laſt is the fineſt ſtructure, yet the 
other has the preference, on account of its antiquity z and as 
the Brethren of the Trinity hold their corporation by that 
houſe, they are obli at certain times to meet there for 
buſineſs. Both theſe houſes are for decayed pilots or maſters 
of ſhips, or their widows, the men being allowed 20s. and the 
women 16s. a month. He „% T0 

To the north-weſt of Deptford is the Red Houſe, which is a 
collection of warehouſes and ſtoreheuſes built of red bricks; 
whence it had its name, It was conſumed by fire in 1739, being 
then filled with hemp, flax, pitch, tar, and other:commodities.; 

DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, in Piccadilly, one of the beſt 
houſes in London, built by the laſt Duke of Devonſhire but 
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rated by King Henry VIII. in the form of a college, for the 
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is houſe: 


- In Tus FigsT DRAWING Room, 32 7 4. 
Moſes and the Burning Buſh, er e 
Landſcape, Claude Leraine. [4 CRT b 
Ml oſes in the Bull-ruſhes, V ke. „„ 
Offerings of the Wiſe Men, P. eroneſe. 

Archbiſhop of Spoletto, Tintoret. ee 
Cleopatra, Luca Giordano. ; 
Arthur Godwin, Vandyke. - D, | 72 
Joſeph and his Miſtreſs, Carls/Cignani. „%% T9T 4 B35 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, Le Seur. 
Landſcape, St. John in the Wilderneſs, Titian, 

Sine Baccho & Cerere friget Venus, Albano. 

Jacob's Ladder, Salyator Rosa. „5 

- IN THE SECOND DRAWING Roou, 30 by 24. 

An old Man, Rembrandt. | 
Venus and Cupid, Luca Giordano, 1 b 
A Portrait, intoret. 1, 

Ditto of an Abbels, Vandyke.”/ 
A Portrait, Titian 5 8 
Two landſcapes, Gaſ. Pouſſin. . ee eee 
Adam and Eve, Dominichino. „„ 3 (27 PORTA it 
Andromeda, Guido. | 
Beggar's boy with a bird's neſt, and a en feeding evicken 
Amoroſo. 

gamſon and Dalilah, Tintoret. e ee $40] 
Holy Family, Carlo Marralt. 1 e Ai 
Landſcape, Gaf. Pouſſin. ; 
Portrait of Philip II. King or Spain, Tina. 
Portrait, Tintore. 5 
Holy Family, ,, 
Two battle pieces, Borgognone. 
_ Eandſcape, Pietro da Cortona. 
St. Jerome, Dominichino. 

In THE LITTLE DRESSING Roo, 20 feet gave. 
Teransfiguration, Camillo Procacini. 
Holy Family, Baroche. | 
St. Jerome, Titian. _ 7-6 
Chriſt bearing the Croſs, Dominichino.. 


Magdalen, ' Corregio. 
Alexander and Campaſpe, \Solimini, 35 
Old woman's head, Guido. COL 
Marriage of a Virgin, Albert Durer, | 
Mars and Venus, Tintoret. 
Holy Family, Nic. Berettoni. e 
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Aater fall. 


Flight into Egypt Felenbur h. 
1 2 oy Portrait, 
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Portrait, And. Carrach. CLEA 

Saint and Angel, Phi, Lauri, _ ©. 

Murder of the Innocents, Rottenhammer, _ 

Two peo le counting money, Teniers. 1 bs ; "= . e 

Ahead, aphael. x VVV 

In THE GREAT DINING ROOM, 36 by 24. 

Sophiniſba, Luca Giordano, „ 

Duke of Albemarle, Sir P. Lely, 1 

Suſanna and: the Elders, Guercmo,  _ - 

In TAZ DREI ROOM, 36 by 24. 

Achilles and the Centaur, Salvator Roa. 

Death of SE. Peter, Gg. . 
IN THE LIBRARY, 40 by 20, are ſeveral fine bronzes. 


DITTON PARK. SRE DATubEE r. 
DORLSTON, = ſmall village near Hackney, of which 


pariſh it is a hamlet. 0 | 5 i 
DRAYTON, a village in Middleſex, ſituated on the river 
Coln, about eighteen miles weſt from London, where there 
was, ſome years ago, a very ancient feat belonging to the 
Earl of Uxbridge; but it was pulled down, and the materials 
ſold. The gardens and out offices {till remain; *' 
DULWICH, a very pleaſant village in Surry, five mil 
from London, where there is a ſpring of the ſame medicinal 
waters as thoſe: of Sydenham-Wells, with which the maſter 
of the Green Man, formerly a houſe of good entertainment, 
ſerved this city, and in particular St. Bartholomew's Hoſpi- 
tal. The fine walk oppofite to this houſe, through the 
woods, affords from its top a very noble proſpect; but this 
i much exceeded by that from a hill behind the houſe, 
where, from under a tree, diſtinguiſhed by the name of The 
Oak ef Honour, you have a view, as in a fine piece of paint- 
ing, of the houſes, as well as churches and other public 
edifices, from Putney down to Chelſea, with all the adjacent 
nllages, together with Weſtminſter, London, Deptford, and 
Greenwich, and over-the great metropolis, as far as. High- 
pie and Hampſtead. But Dulwick is moſt famous for its 
college. : © „ . 55 
DULWICH-COLLEGE was founded and endowed in 
1619, by Mr. William Alleyn, who named it The College 
of God's Gift, This gentleman was an actor of great repu- 
tation in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the principal per- 
former in many of Shakſpeare's 1 tt An idle tradition, 
which is ſufficiently exploded by the authors of the 'Biogra, 
mp Britannica, hath affigned; the following as his motive 
or this endowment: that once perſonating the Devil, he was 
b terrified at ſeeing a real Devil, as he imagined, upon the 
ſage, that he ſoon after totally quitted his * _—_ | 
| 5 devo 
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devoted the remainder of his life to religious exerciſes. He 
founded this college for a Matter and Warden, who were al. 
ways to be of the name of Alleyn or Allen, with four Fel. 
lows, three of whom were to be divines, and the fourth an 
organiſt; and for ſix poor men, as many poor women, and 
twelve poor boys, to be educated in the college by one of the 
fellows as ſchoolmaſter, and by another as uſher. In hi 
original endowments he excluded all future benefactions to 
it; and cenſtituted for viſitors the churchwardens of St. Bo. 
tolph's Biſhopſgate, St. Giles's Cripplegate, and St. Saviour's 
Southwark, who, upon occaſion, were to appeal to the Arch. 
| biſhop of Canterbury, before whom all the members were to 
be ſworn at their admiſſion. To this college belongs a chapel, 
in which the founder himſelf, who was ſeveral years Maſter, 
lies buried. The Maſter Lo of. the Man 
derable extent, and enjoys the affluence and eaſe of the Prior 
of a monaſtery. Both he and the. Warden muſt continue un. 
larried, on pain of being excluded the college. The War. 
en always ſucceeds upon the death of the Maſter. . - 
The original edifice, which, was begun about the year 1614, 
after a plan of Inigo Jones, is in the old taſte, and contains 
the chapel, Maſter's apartments, .&c. in the front, and the 
lodgings of the other inhabitants, &c. in the wings, whereof 
that on the eaſt ſide was Fünen new built, in 1739, at 
the expence of the college. The Maſter's rooms are richly 
adorned with very noble old furniture, which he is obliged to 
purchaſe, on his entrance into that ſtation; and for his uſe 
there is a library to which every . Maſter. generally adds a 
number of books. The college is alſo accommodated with 
a very Reg Z EEO TTL By DR TRE 
-  DURDZ Ns.” See EFPDSO UU. 


DURHA Ms, in Herttordfhire, two miles north weſt of 
Barnet, a feat which the late Earl of Albemarle bought of 
Sir John Auſtin, and greatly beautifie(l, is ſituated on an 
eminence. that riſes in a 1 87 hats ſurrounded with high 
hills at a little diſtahce. It now belongs to Captain Bethell, 


* * 1 * . — 7 
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URN HOUSE, in the pariſh. of Barking, Eſſex, 
about a mile toward the eaſt of the town, in the road to Pa- 
genham. The farm belonging; to it was, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. in the poſſeſſion of Sir William Denham, Ent. By 
him, probably, this houſe was built, as its appearance ſhews 
it to be a building of that age, and there is a date 1573. on 
the ſouth fide of the houſe. The houſe, with the farm be- 
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2 8 3 4 21 „ 3 
longing to it, is now the property of a family of the name of 
Weldon, 5 | | | 48 f 

A tradition prevails in this neighbourhood, that the dif- 
covery of the gunpowder plot was owing to a miſtake in de- 
livering a letter, deſigned fer Lord Monteagle; to a perſon of 
the name of Montagu, who is ſaid to have been, at that time, 
zn inhabitant of this houſe. It may be ſufficient to re- 
ſute this tradition, to obſerve, that the letter was not miſde- 
livered, ' but was received by Lord Monteagle, and by him 
communicated to the Earl of Saliſbury. - | . 

EAS TSHENE, a village about a mile and a half from Rich- 
mord, where Lord Palmerſton, a deſcendant of Sir William 
Temple, has a finę ſeat and gardens. Theſe gardens were 
laid out by Sir William, and were his principal delight to- 
ward the cloſe of his life. . STO. 

EDGWARE, a market town, twelve miles from London, 
in the road to St. Alban's, Watford, and Harrow en the Hill, 
i; ſitnated on the very edge of the county of Middleſex. The 
od Roman way, called W RE ſtreet, paſſes here. „ 

Near this town roſe and vanithed in the preſent century, the 
noble palace of Cannons; The ſhort time that intervened 
between the erection and demelition of this ſtructure affords 
ſuch an inſtance of the initability of human grandeur, that 
we muſt give a more particular account of it than is cuſtomary, 
or neceflary, of objects which no longer have exiſtence. 

James, the firſt Duke of Chandos, from his magnificent 
ſpirit, called the princely Chandos, having accumulated an im- 
menſe fortune, as Pay maſter to the army, in Queen Ann's 
teign, formed a plan of living in a ſtate of regal 3 
With this view, he detern.ined to build two ſtately houſes, 
the one for a town, and the other for a country reſidence. 
For the fituation of the former he made choice of Cavendiſh- 
ſquare, but proceeded no farther. in that deſign, than build- 
ing the two houſes at the extremities of the north fide of that 
quadrangle, one of which was the reſidence of the late Prin- 
ceſs Amelia, For his country palace, the firſt place he fixed 
on was a little weſt of Brent ford, about half a mile north of 
the great road, and on the right fide of the lane, where now 
lands Sion Hill, the elegant villa of Lieutenant General 
Warde; and the ſtone piers of the gates, and ſome other 
bull hass, that mark the very ſpot, are ſtill remaining. U | 
ſome diſagreement, however, with Charles Duke of Somer- 
ſet, who did not chooſe that a palace ſhould be erected in his 
manor of Sion, that might eclipſe Sion-houſe itſelf, the Duke 


ef Chandos changed his intentions; 2nd, having been mar- 


ned to the only daughter ef Sir Thomas Lake, of Canne ns, 


be erected on this eſtate that 1 edifice, which, for a few 


years, 


no 


* 
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years, was ſo celebrated by the fame name. Three archi: 
tects were employed in the deſign of it, Gibbs, James of Green. 
wich, and one Shepherd, who had been a plaiſterer, but ha- 
ving built in and about Groſvenor Square, with ſome ſucceſs, 
profeſſed himlelf an architect, and deſigned the theatre at 
'Goodman's-Fields, and afterward that in Covent Garden. 
The building, decorating, and furniſhing, of this magnifi. 


cent palace coſt z00, ool. The pillars of the great hall were 


of marble. The ſteps f the great ſtair- caſe were alſo of mar. 
ble, and every ſtep was of one whole piece, 22 feet in length. 
The chapel was a ſingularity, both in its conſtruction, and 
the beauty of its Wat eee e and the Puke, at one time, 
maintained there a full choir, and had divine ſervice per- 
formed with all the aids that could be derived from vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic. To this end, he retained ſome of the 
molt celebrated performers of both kinds, and engaged the 


greateſt maſters of the time to compoſe anthems, and ſervices, 


with inſtrumental accompaniments, after the manner of thbſe 
performed in the ci, urches of Italy. Mr. Handel's anthems, 
to the number of near twenty, were compoſed for this 
chapel; and the morning and evening ſervices performed 
there, were, for the moſt part, the compoſition of that 
learned profeſſor, Dr. Pepuſcng. | 8 
Genuine taſte, however, it has been ſaid, was not predo- 
minant in this vaſt profuſion of expence. Mr. Pope, at 
leaſt, in his celebrated deſcription of Tinion's villa, in his 
Moral Eſſays, Epiſtle IV. has pronounced, that unleſs for 


vain expence and inelegant profuſion, the Duke had no taſte 
at all. We even find the prophet and the bard united and 
the fate of all this magnificence foretold: ' - © 


Another age ſhall ſee the golden ear 
Imbroun the ſlope, and nod on the parterre; 
Deep harveſt bury all his pride had plann'd, 
118 5 e: laughing Ceres reaſſume the land. . 
The houſe was built in 1712; but a revolution in the Duke's 
circumſtances, occaſioned by the misfortunes of the year 


| 


2720, ſoon obſcured the ſplendour of Cannons. His Grace 


died here in 1744, in the 71ſt year of his age; and, in 1747, the 
whole building, with the eſtate, was fold to the late William 
Hallett, E q. then an Upholſtere in Long Acre;*whopurchaſed 

it at a price ſo inadequate to the original coſt, that he was 
enabled not only to build himſelf an elegant little villa, on the 


8 but to acquire a conſiderable fortune by the ſale of all 
WE” - 


e materials in lots. The marble itair-caſe,' in particular, 


was purchaſed by the late Earl of Cheſterfield, and is now in 


Cheſterfield Houſe, May Fair. The two porters lodges, 
which were ſuffered to remain, have been ever ſince almoſt 
Wh: ” 8 VVV conſtantly 
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conſtantly let for the country villas of perſons of fortune. 
The repreſentatives of Mr. Hallet lately brought all the pre- 
miſes to auction, and they were purchaſed by O' Kelly, 
Eſq. the gentleman ſo long celebrated on the turf 
It is not ſo difficult to judge of the erder and ceconomy. © 
his Grace's expenditure, as of the proportion it bore to his 
fortune. This, however, is certain, that when the plan of 
living at Cannons, was originally concerted, the utmoſt 
abilities of human prudence were exerted to guard againſt 
improvident profuſion. ' One of the ableſt accomptants in 
Englan i, Mr. Watts, the maſter of an academy in Little 
Tower-ſtreet, was employed by the Duke to draw a plan, 
which aſcertained the total of a F aſs a month's, a week's, 
and even a day's expenditure. The ſcheme was engraved on 
a very large copper-plate; and thoſe who have ſeen it, pro- 
nouney it. a very extraordinary effort of ceconomical . 
wiſdom... _ 7 5 | 5 . 
EDMONTON, a conſiderable village in the road to Ware, 
ſeven miles and a half from London. 5 
EFFINGHAM, a village in Surry, three miles from Lea - 
therhead, was once, according to tradition, a large and po- 
pulous place, in which were ſixteen churches, There are 
11] proofs of its being once much larger than it is at pre- 
fent; for in the fields and woods, wells and cavities like 
cellars have been frequently found: and in the church” and 
chancel ate ſeveral old ſtalls and remarkable monuments, 
lome of which are very ancient. „„ 02) 
EGHAM, a town in Surry, on the Thames, almoſt op- 
boa tains. It has a noble charity ſchool, and an alms- 
ouſe built by Baron Denham, Surveyor ef the Works to 
Charles II. for five poor old women, each of whom has an or- 
chard, The parſonage houſe was formerly the ſeat of Sir 
John Denham, who rebuilt it. This Sir John was the ſa- 
ther ef the poet of that name, who took great delight in this 
place. In the weſt part of th 
markable for camomile growi 


Ng upon it without cultiva- 
tion. See RUNNY-MEAD, ad COOPER's-HILL. 10 
EALING, GREAT and LITTLE, are ſituated in Mid- 
dleſex, between Brentford and the Oxford road. Great Ea- 
ling is the mother- church of that of Old Brentford. See 
GUNNERSBUAY HOUSE... oo oye nn rk £6 ts le to 

_ ELSTREE, a village in Hertfordfhire, ſituated on. art 
eminence, within a uy, 


of Stanmore, is thought by Norden 


to have been the Roman city called Sullonica, mentioned by 
Antoninus, as at the diſtance of twelve miles from London; 
but Camden and Horſley are of opinion that it was on 
Brockley-hill, in this neighbourhood 
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1 Roman 
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ariſh is Camomile hill, re- 


Roman bricks, &c. having been dug up there; and at Penny: 
well, near Brockley- hill, are ſtill viſible the foundation of 
ſeveral walls, which, according to tradition, are the remains 
of a city. Here is the ſeat of J. F. Heſſe, Eſq. > \ 8 

ELT HAM, a village eight miles from London, and abcut 
a mile from Shooter's- Hill. Antheny Beck, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, having fraudulently ſecured the poſſeſſion of this manor, 
beautified the capital manſion, and left it to the Crown. The 
ſtone work of the outer gate, being caſtle-like, is a remnant of 


the work of his age, but the palace itſelf is in a more modern 


ſtyle of building. This Biſhep died at Eltham in 1311, and, 
afthy his deceaſe, Edward the Second frequently reſided here: 
his 'Queen Iſabel was here delivered of a fon, who, from the 
place of his birth, had the name of John of Eltham. Poſ- 


ſibly, from this circumſtance, this houſe has been, and ſtill is, 
improperly called King John's Palace; unleſs it ſhould have 
got this appellation from the ſumptuous ente: tainment given. 


dere by Edward the Third to his captive monarch John of 
France. Henry VII. built the fair frent towards the moat; 


but this palace was neglected, after Gr:enwich became the 


favourite country reſ:dence of his ſucceffors. Our princes 
often celebrated their feſtivals at Eltham with great- pomp. 
One of the laſt of theſe feaſts was held here at Whitſuntide, 
T1515, when Henry VIII. created Sir Edward Stanley, Baron 
Monteagle, for his ſervice at Flodden Field. The ſtately 


Fo: hall, which was the ſcene of thoſe feaſts, is ſtillin tolerable pre. 


ſervation, and is uſed as a barn. The manor of Eltham be. 


. 


_ + EMBER-COURT. See Thames DITToWVLVLwndnꝗ1̃ꝗ 

ENFIELD, a market town, in Middleſex, ten miles from 
London, Lord Lyttelton has quoted an ancient author, who 
lived in the reign of Henry II. and who ſays that the citizens 
of London had a chaſe or foreſt that extended from Mounſditch 
near twelve miles north, and that it was the property of the ci- 
4 „ 5 . ' - tizens, 
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tizens. Enfield Chaſe, the only part now remaining of this 
extenſive foreſt, is at preſent annex ed to the duchy o 

ter. Almoſt in the centre of it are the ruins of an old houſe, 
ſaid to have belonged to the Earls of Eſſex. Here is a fine 


lodge for the ranger, and the ſkirts of the chaſe abound with 


handſome houſes belonging to the citizens of London. When 
James I. reſided at Theobald's, this chaſe was well ſtocked 


with deer, &c. but, in the civil wars, it was ſtripped both of 


the game and timber, and let out in farins : however, after the 
Reltoration, it was again laid open, woods were planted, and 
the whole chaſe afreſh ſtocked with deer. By a late act of 

arliament, it is deprived of its beauty for ever, and the whole 
is incloſe 1. Enfield was formerly a royal ſeat, of which 
there are ſtill ſome rem ins; and, by the coats of arms yet vift- 
ble in ſom- parts of it, ſeems to have been built by Sir Tho- 
mas Lo.el, Secretary of State to Henry VII. 6, 


. . ENGLEFIELD! GREEN, a village in Berkſhire, in the 


pariſh of Egham, where there are {veral pleaſant ſeats. 
EPPING, a town'in Efſex, ſeventeen miles frem London. 
The markets, which are on Fhurſday for cattle, and on Fri- 
day for provitions, are kept in Epping-ſtreet, a hamlet about 
a mile an a half fromthe church. There are ſeveral fine 
jeats in Epping -Foreſt, which is a royal chaſe; and extends 
from the ton almoſt to London. See CopPED HALL. ; 
EPSOM, a town in Surry, ſixteen miles from London. Its 
mineral waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground nearer Aſhted 
than Eptom, were diſcovered in 1618, and ſoon became ex- 
tremely famous; but though they are not impaired in virtue, 
they are far from being in the ſame repute as formerly; how- 
ever, the ſalt made of them is valued all over Europe. The 
hall, galleries, and other public apartments, are now run to de- 
cay ; and there remains only one houſe on the ſpot, which is in- 
habited by a countryman and his wife, who carry the waters 
in bottles to the adjacent places. Horſe-races are annually 
held on the neighbouring downs. The town extends about a 
mile and a halfamiaſemicircle from the church to Lord Guild- 
ford's fine ſeat A Durdans ; and there are here ſo many or- 
chards and gardens, that a ſtranger would be at a loſs to know 
whether this were a town in a wood, or a wood in a toon. 
There are many fine ſeats in this neighbourhood, befides Dur- 
dans: as a feat of Mr, Northey's; Woodcote, late Lord Bal- 
timore's, now Mr. Cuthbert's;. and Pit Place, fo called from 
its ſituation, being in a Chalk pit. It was built by the late 
Mr. Belchier, and is a very whimſical but not inelegant re- 


tirement, no the ſeat of Mr. Fitzherbert. . 
ERI TH, a village in Kent, on the Thames, about four- 
teen miles below London Bridge. Ser BBLV EDE EZ. 
133 : a | ESHER, 
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- ESHER, a village on the road to Guildford, fixteen miles 
from London. See-CLAREMONT, SAP 
ESHER PLACE was the ſeat of the late Right Honour- 
able Henry Pelham, and now of his daughter Miſs Pelham. 
The houſe is a Gothic ſtructure, built of a browniſh red 
brick, with ſtone facings to the doors, windows, &c. It 
ſtands upon almoſt the loweſt ground belonging te it, and 
has the river Mole gliding cloſe by it. This 8 built 
hy Cardinal Wolſey; but Mr. — rebuilt the whole, ex- 
cept the two towers in the body of the houſe, which are the 
ſame that belonged te the old building, in the ſame ſtyle of 


architecture it was before. There is a fine ſummer-houſe upon 


a hill on the left hand as you enter, which commands the view 
of the houſe, park, and country for many miles. 

. The: neceſſity of accommodating the young plantation to 
ſome large trees which grew before in the grove, has con- 


| fined its variety. The groups are few and ſmall; there was 
not room for larger or for more; there were no opportuni- 


nes to form continued narrow glades between oppoſite lines; 
the vacant ſpaces are therefore chiefly irregular openings 
8 way, and great differences of diſtance between 


the trees are the principal variety: but the grove winds along 


the bank of the river Mole, on the ſide and at the foot of à 
very ſudden aſcent, the upper part of which is covered with 
wood, In one place it preſſes cloſe to the covert; retires 
from it in another; and in a third ſtretches acroſs a bold re- 
ceſs, which runs 8 into the thicket. The trees fome- 
times overſpread the flat below; ſometimes leave an open 

to the river; at other times crown the brow of a large 


 knole, climb up a ſteep, or hang on a gentle declivity. Theſe 


* 


varieties in the ſituation more than compenſate for the want 
of variety in the diſpoſition of the trees; and the many happy 
eircumſtances which concur 4 . 
5 rn Eſher's peaceful grove, 

Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham's love, 


e ſpot more agreeable than an at Claremont, 


See RICHMOND, _ ts 300 LO 5 nit 
ETON, fituated on the Thames, in Buckinghamſhire, oppo- 
fite Windſor, has been long famous for its Toy al college and 


5 ſchool, founded by Henry VI. in 1440, for the educalian of 
ſeventy youths in claſſical learning, who are ſent hence to 


King's College, in Cambridge. Here likewiſe are educated 


a great number of the nobility, &c. Fhis royal foundation be- 


ing one of the moſt celebrated ſeminaries in Englaad's do- 
mĩnions. 3 JJ 
It conſiſts of two quadrangles; one appropriated to the 


| ſchool, and the lodging of the maſters and ſcholars; in the 


$--y 


) 
) 
1 
p 
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to render a moſt he 


from London, me: | 4 2Hh, "oF 
 FITZROY FARM, the beautiful villa of Lord South- 
ampton, near Highgate. The grounds around it are kept in 


* 


* 


marble pedeſtal, erected t the expence of the late Provoſt, 
Dr. Godolphin, In the other quadrangle are the apart - 
ments of the Provoſt and Fellows. On the fourth fide of the 
inner court of this laſt quadrangle is the 8 
which is one of the fineſt in England, with reſpect to the 
neatneſs of the room, he choice collection of the beſt au- 


thors, and the moſt valuable editions. This library, which 


is a very beautiful room, has been a eg much improved by 
the donations of ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed learning. 
The ſeventy King's ſcholars, as thoſe are called who are 
on the foundation, when properly qualified, are elected, on 
the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, to King's college, in Cam- 


bridge, but are not removed till there are vacancies in that 


college, and then they are called according to ſeniority; and 


after they have been three years at Cambridge, they claim a 
fellowſhip. Beſides thoſe on the foundation, there are ſeldem 


leſs than 3oo gentlemen's ſens, who board at the maſters” 


houſes, or within the bounds of the college. The ſchool is 


divided into upper and lower, and each of theſe into three 
claſſes. To each - ſchoul there is a maſter, and four aſſiſt. 


ants, The revenue of the coilege amounts to about 50 l. 


a Year, FE 6 | ; Ee 
EWEL, a market town near Epſem, fourteen miles from 


London. Here a plentiful ſpring breaks out in ſeveral diff. | 


ferent ſpots, and becomes the head of a fine (tream, that falls 


Glyn, Bart, 


* 


into the Thames at Kingiton, Here is the ſeat of Sir George 


AIRY HILL, the villa of Ear] Bathurſt, near Eltham, 
is ſurrounded by pleaſant grounds, which have received 


great additional beauty from his Lordſhip's improvements. 
FETCHAM, a village near Leatherhead, in whick is oY 

ſeat of Sir George Warren, on which no coft has been ſpar 

utiful fituation by nature more delightful 


FINCHLEY, a vi 


the higheſt cultivation of the ferme ornee. | ? | 
. FOOFS-CRAY-PLACE, in Kent, twelve miles from 


London, was the feat of Bouchier Cleve, Eſq. a pewterer of | 
Cheapſide, built after a deſign of Palladio, of the Ionic order. 
| It was afterwards the property of Sir George Yonge, who: 


married Mr. Cleve's-daug my and was let to the late Sir 


midit of which is a copper ſtatue of the noe founder, on a 


J on the road to Barnet, ſeven miles 


Robert 


WV 


VVV 


Ber dent of the original expence, for leſs than a third part of 
which it was purchaſed Bo the preſent proprietor Benjamin 
Harence, Eſq- The hall is octagonal, and has a gallery 
round, which conveys you to the bed-chambers. It is en- 


lightened from the top, and is very beautiful. The edifice is 


built of ſtone, but the offices, which are on each ſide at ſume 
diſtance, are brick. The houſe ſtands on a riſing ground, 


with a gradual deſcent from it till you come to the water, 


which from the houſe appears to be à ſmall river gliding 


through the whole length of the ground; and in that part of 
the water which is oppoſite to the houſe, there is a fine caſ- 


cade conſtantly flowing out of it : but this water, which ap- 


pears to be ſuch a pretty natural ſtream, is in reality artificial, 
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The e 
its ſimplicity, it being entirely without ornament, and the 
whole of it a kind of lawn, having little beſides the plain 
turf. The ſituation is pleaſant, and the proſpect from the 
houſe very good. „03 MI 


and, from the. antiquities found here, is 
been well known to the Romans : but th 
members to parliament ever ſince 


and by chemiſts and bakers. 


and is brought from the river Cray, which runs juſt by. 


ee F re cut, which is made through the ground 
ve the water from the river, is full, it forms the caſ- 
cade before the houſe, by flowing over in that place, and the 
ſurplus water, being inſtantly buried in the ground, is again 
1 away under this cut or canal to the main ſtream. 

ief beauty of the ground about the houſe conſiſts in 


_ » FROGMORE, near Windſor, the ſeat of the Hon, Mrs. 
Ann Egerton. Adjoining to this are the houſe and gardens, 
of Peter Floyer, Eq. . £3 e cot EN 
__ FULHAM, a Hills," ou miles from London, oppoſite 
Putney, has been the demeſne of the Biſhops of London e er 
ſince the Conqueſt; and here they have a palace. 


6 14 2 5 
* 1 


f VVV 3 7 G. YE * So RY 5 ; 
8 ſmall borough in Surry, eighteen miles from 
| London, in the road to Ryegate, is a very ancient town 
poſed to have 

li it has ſent 


merly a large and populous place, is now a mean village. 
The members are returned by its conſtable, who is annually 


chaſen at the Lord of the Manor's court. The manor an: 
+ park now be I 5 5 

mous for a quarry of white ſtone, which, though very ſoft, 
Will endure the fire ,admirably well, but neither the ſun nor 
the air; on which account it is much uſed for glaſs-houles, 


long to the Earl of Hertford. This pariſh is fa- 


— 


IDEA HALL, the ſeat of Richard Benyon, Eſq; near 


© =; & 5 £36 - e 
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enry \ L and was for- 
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Rumford, in Eſſex, about thirteen miles from London. On 
the ſite of it once ſtood an ancient manſion, in which reſided 
Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to King Edward VI. and whoſe 


daughters have been celebrated as great literary characters, 


in “ The Female Advocate, a beautiful poe n, by Mils 
Scott. The preſent ſeat, which is a ſquare building of brick 
and ſtone, was erected by Sir John Eyles, Lord Mayor of 
London. It has been lately raiſed, . as well as repaired, by 
Mr. Benyon; who has likew:ſe conſiderably improved the 
grounds by extenſive plantations, and by a fine piece of water, 
which the great road croſſes over an elegant bridge, of three 
elliptic arches, deſigned by Mr. Wyatt, from whoſe plan has 
alſo been erected a-Grecian temple for a cold bath, which 
ſtrikes every judicious obſerver with a pleafing ſenſe of cor» 
rect and elegant ſimplicity, . 5 91 | 
_ GODSTONE, a ſmall town in Surry, twenty miles from 
London, in the great Suſſex road. It has its name from its 
excellent ſtone quarries. In its neighbourhood is Marden, 
the fine ſeat and park of Sir Robert Clayton, Bart. 
GORHAM BUR V, a little to the welt of St. Alhan's, was 
the paternal eſtate of the great Lord Bacon, and is now the 


architecture.” _ | „„ „ 
GRAVESEND, in Kent, the firſt port on the Thames, 


ſeat of Lord Grimſton. It is a ſuperb ſpecimen of ancient 


twenty- two miles from Lon on. The pariſhes of Graveſend 
and Milton, were incorporated in the tenth 17 5 of Queen 
+ Elizabeth, and are governed by a Mayor, tw- 


ve Jurats, and 
twenty four Common Councilmen,. It has a market every 
Wedneſday and Saturday. The manor of Graveſend being 
in the poſſeſſion of the Abbot of Tower-Hill, he obtained of 
Richard the Second a grant to the men of Graveſend and 
Milton of the excluſive privilege of conveying paſſengers to 
London, on the conditions that they ſhould provide. boats, 
and carry all perſons, either at two-pence per head with his 
bundle, or the whole boat's fare at four ſhillings. This 
charter has been confirmed by ſucceeding Princes, and under 
proper regulations they {till enjoy this advantageons privilege. 
The fare is now ninegpence each paſſenger. The boats are 


obliged to depart on the ringing of a bell a quarter of an b 


hour ; they go to London with every flood, and return fron 
Bilingſgate, on the like ſignal, with every ebb. Coaches at- 
tend the arrival of the boats, to convey paſſengers to Rocheſ- 
ter, Chatham, &c. , Oo TT 

'In-1727 the church and great part of the town were con- 
ſumed b 7 155 Soon after this diſaſter, the preſent trust ure 

Ir 511 | vorſhip was erected, towards the expence of Which 


George II. contributed liberally. The town-louſe was exedtel: 


4E N 
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in 1764. In 1772 the i inhabitants obtained an act for new 


paving and lighting the ſtreets. TO fp 
The remains of an ancient chapel, which belonged to the 


nuns of Grace, is the only object in this diſtrit that wears 


the face of antiquity : ſome thick walls and Gothic arches 


are entire; and a receptacle for holy water, {till to be ſeen in 


the cellar, proves this ſtructure to have been appropriated to 
religious purpoſes. A tavern now occupies the pot where 
this ſacred edifice once ſtood ; adjoining to which is a bowl. 
ing green, that commands a very. delightful proſpedt of that 
a part of the Thames called the Hope, with ſeveral miles be- 


ond it. „%% 86 5 
Su 5 GREENHIT HE, in Kent, a hamlet of the pariſh of Swanſ- 
combe, on the banks of the Thames. Here is a horſe- ferry a- 
croſs hat river to Weit Thurrock, in Eſſex. Great quan- 
tities of lime are conveyed hence to London, for building 


and not only the farmers on the Eſſex coaſt, but coaſting vel. | 


ſels alſo, from different eds of the kingdom, very frequent! 
take in hetp's freight of chalk, which has been found to mel- 
low and fertilize ſome kind of foils. Petrefied thells, and 
other extraneous foſſils, have been frequently found embo- 
died in the chalk, ſome of which are extremely curious and 
valuable. Here are till n ſome of the walls of an 
ancient chapel or chantry, long ago converted into a tene- 
ment. Pg 3 eel Z | | ey. 
* GREENSTED, a village near Chipping Ongar; remark- 
able for its ancient little church, a plate of which is engraved 
of ti ſociety of Antiquaries, Vol. II. Plate VII. The walls 


this church are formed of the ſolid trunks of large trees 
ages more, although anterior to the Conqueſt. 1 
GREENWICH, a town in Kent, fix miles from London, 
has been the birth-place of ſeveral of our monarchs, particu- 


Lrly. Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth; and here Edward VE. 
died . * 1 3 0 


ed at this place by Humphry Duke 


of Glouceſter, who named it Placentia, which was enlarged 


dy Nenry VII. and completed by Henry VIII. but being af. 
-terwards ſuffered to run to ruin, was 8 down by Charles 
ce 


II. who began a moſt magnificent edifice, and lived to ſee the 
_ ft wing fpilbed: He alſo enlarged the park, walled it 
ited it, and caufed a royal La rape to be erect - 

12 


round, pla | 
gh yin top of the ſteep of the hill, for the uſe of the cele- 
trated Mr. Flamſteed, whoſe name it ſtill retains : his Majeſty 
kkewife furniſhed it with mathematical inſtruments for aſtro- 

omical obſervations, and a deep dry well for obſerving the 
So... 7 OY TMR n 

That which is properly the palace here, is an edifice of no 


aced together in rows, and ſeem calculated to endure for 


E. Arn eres T_T greg 


great extent, and is now converted into apartments for the 
Governor of the Royal Hoſpital, and the Ranger of the park. * 
This park is well ſtocked with deer, and affords, ſays the inge- 
nious Mr. Young, as much variety, in proportion to its ſze, 
as any in the kingdom; but the views from the Obſervatory 
andthe One-tree hill are beantiful beyond imagination, parti- 

cularly the former. The projection of theſe hills is fo bold, 
that you do not look down upon a gradually falling flepe'orfiar 
incloſures, but at once upon the tops of branching trees, 
which grow in knots and elumps out of deep hollows and im- 
browning dells. The cattle which feed on the lawns, which 
appear in breaks among them, ſeem moving in a region of fai- - 

land. A thouſand natural openings among the branches 
of the trees break upon little pictureſque views of the ſwelling 4 
ſurf, which, when illumined by the ſun, have an effect pleaſing 
beyond the power of fancy to exhibit. This is the fore : 
ground of the landſcape: a little farther, the eye falls on that 
noble ſtructure the hoſpital, in the midit of an amphitheatre 
of wood; then the two reaches of the river make that beauti 
ful ſerpentine which forms the Iſle of Dogs, and preſents the 
floating millions of the Thames. To the left appears a fine 
1 country leading to the capital, which there finiſhes'the - 


I e pariſh-church, rebuilt by the Commiſſioners for ere&t- 
ing the fifty new churches, is a very handſome ſtructure, de- 
_ dicated to St. Alphage, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Who is: 
faid to have been ſlain by the Danes in the year 1012, on the 
t where the church now ſtands. There is a college at the 
end ef the town, fronting the Thames, for the maintenance of 
twenty decayed old houſe-keepers, twelve out of 8 
and e'ght who are to be alternately choſen from Snotti van 
and Caſtle-Rifing in Norfolk. This is called the Duke of NU 
folk*s College, though it was founded and endowed, in 1613, 
by Henry Earl of Nortkampton, the Duke of Notfolk's-bro- 
ther, and by him committed to the care of the ee e | 
any.” To this college belongs à chapel, in whiclitheBarFs, * 
. laid, which, as well as his monument, was removed; - 
hither a few years ago from the chapel of Dover Caſtſe, The: 
penfioners, beſides meat, drink, and lodging, are Allowed 1s. 
6d. a week, with a gown every y2ar, linen once in t\vo. ye 


« 


and hats once in four years. 


4 « 


In 1560," Mr. Lambard, author of the Perambulation of. 
Kent, alſo. built an hoſpital, called Queen Elizaberh's Cel 
- faid to be the firit erefted by an Engliſſi Proteſtant. 

here are likewiſe two charity-ſchools Tir this Para fn 
The river Thames is here very broad, and- the channel 
deep; and at fome very high tides the water is falt. 
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GRERNMWICH- HOSPITAL ſtands on the ſpot where was 
the palace of ſeveral. of our kings. The firſt wing of . this 
noble edifice, erected by Charles II. was deſigned to be +8 
plied to the ſame uſe. Indeed, from -the magnificence of the 


tructure, it can ſcarcely be taken for any thing leſs than the 


palace of à great monarch.” William III. gave this pa- 
Ice, and other edifices, with a conſiderable ſpot of ground, 
for the ule of thoſe Engliſh ſcamen_ and their children, who 
by age, wounds, or other accidents, ſhould be diſabled from 
farther ſervice at ſea, and for the widows and children of ſich 


as were ſl in in fighting at ſea againſt the enemies of their 
country. King William, alſo, by his letters patent, in 1694, 


appointed commiſſioners for the better carrying on his excel- 


lent intentions, and therein deſired the aſſiſtance of his good 
ſubjects, as the ec of his affairs did not permit him to 


advance ſſo conſiderable a ſum towards this work as he deſired. 
In conformity to this requeſt, many benefactions were made 
which, according o the tables hung up at the entrance of the 
hall, amqunt to 58, z09l. and after wards the eſtate of the Earl 
of Derwentwater, who bore a principal part in the rebellion in 
1715, amounting to 6gool. per annum, was given by Parlia- 
ment to this hoſpital. The firſt range had coft Charles II. 
36,0091, and another was ordered to be built on the ſame 


model: this has been completed with equal magnificence, and 
the whole itructure entirely finiſne . 
The front to the Thames conſiſts of theſe. two ranges of 
ſtone buildings, with the Governor's houſe at the back part 
in the centre, behind which the park, well.planted with trees, 


Oo 


riſes with a noble aſcent. Theſe buildings, between which 
is a large area, perfectly correſpond with each other, and 


* 1 


e Fange is terminated by a very noble dome. 
In each front to the Thames, two ranges of coupled Corin- 
thian columns, finely wrought, ſupport their pediments, and 
the ſame order is continued in pilaſters along the building. 
The projection of the entablatures gives an agreeable diver- 
ay of hight and.ſhade... In the centre of each part, between 
a 5 Note ures $9 adorned above with a, tablet and pedi- 
ment. Withig the hei two 
ſeries of windows, CN ene two floors. The undermoſt, 
ARS the ſm-Jleit, have ruſtic caſes crowned with pedi- 
lay, ; while. the upper ſeries, which. are larger and more 

2 Tong ia with the orders, and with upright pointed 
pedimeats. Over theſe is an Attic: ſtory; the entablature of 
the Corinthian columns and pilaſters ſupports a regular Attic 
courſe, the pilaſters of this order riſing over every. r 


a 


1 
* 


— 
ht 
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both in that and the ſucceeding reigns to this noble charity, 


ranges pf Corinthian columns, is the door, Which is of 


ht of theſe [lofty columns. are tuo 


and pilaſter of the Corinthian below, between which the 
windows are regularly diſpoſed; and the top is crowned with 
a handſome baluſtrade. ..  -. e 
The buildings, which are continued from theſe, and face; 
the area, correſpond with them, though in a finer and more 
elegant manner, In the centre of both is a range of columns 
ſupporting a pediment, and at each corner a range of Corin- 
thian pilaſters. The front is ruſticated, and there are two 
ſeries of windows. The domes at the end, which are 120 
feet high, are ſupported on coupled columns, as are the por- 
ticos Below; and under one of theſe is the chapel, which is 
adorned on the inſide with the greateſt elegance and beauty. 
On the ſides of the gate which opens to theſe buildings 
from the park, are placed a large terreſtrial and celeſtial globe, 
in which the ſtars are gilt; and in the centre of the area is 
a ſtatue of George II. FT PB os Tf 8 
The hall of this hoſpital is finely painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, particularly the cieling and upper ene. 
In the centre of the cupola is a compaſs, withits proper points 
duly bearing. In the coving or diſh of the cupola are the 
four Winds painted in ſtone colour, in alto relieve, with their 
different attituſte ,, rs FFC 
Eurus, or the Eaſt Wind, ariſing out of the Eaſt, winged, 
with a lighted torch in his right hand, as bringing light to the 
earth; with his left-hand: he ſeems. to puſh the morning ſtar 
out of the firmament: the demi figures and boys which form 


. 


the group, ſhew the morning deus that fall before him N 


Auſter, or the South Wind, his wings dropping water, is 
preſſing forth rains from a bag, the little boys near him throw- 
ing about thunder and lightning. FFP 
+ Zephyrus, or the Weſt Wind, accompanied by little Zephyrs 

with baſkets of flowers ſcattering them around him: the fi ure 

25 ing on the flute ſigniſies the joy and pleaſure of the ſpring 
FFFFF 1 bo io ils JJVVVVVVVVCVVVVCCCC Los Hr OS 

. Boreas, or the North Wind, with dragon's wings, denoting. 
his fury: his hoiſterous companions are flinging about hail-/ 
ſtones, now, Ac. Bj 8 822 x4 18 

Over the three doors are large oval tables, with the names 


in gold letters of ſuch benefactors as have given one hundred EN 


pounds or upwards towards the building of this charitable; 
foundation. Among the moſt conſiderable of Which were, 
King William III. who gave 19,500l. Queen Anne, who 
gave 64721. John de la Fontain, Eſq; who gave zoool. Robert 
Oſbolſton, Eſq; who gave 20, oool. Sir Jobn \Cropley, and 
Mr. Evelyn, who each gore 2opol, - John Evelyn, Eſq; ho 
gave 1000l. Theſe tables are adorned with demi- ſeraphima, 
who extend their wings over them and denote Mercy. HAR: 


Portion to their rank: beſides which, each common pen- 


* 


dreadful fire, which broke out in this hoſpital, on the ſecond 
of January, 1779, and which totally conſumed the dome at 


* 


table is attended by two charity-boys, as if carved in white 


marble, ſitting on. great corbels- pointing up to the figure of 
Charity, in a niche, intimating that what money is given 
there is for their ſupport, 85 ; e | 
N. B. Qut of all that is given for ſhewing the Hall, only 
three-pence in the fhilling is allowed to the perſon that ſhews 


them; the reſt makes an excellent fund for the yearly main- 


tenance of not leſs than twenty poor boys, who are the ſons 
of mariners that have been either flain or diſabled in the 
ſervice of their country. | | e 


8 3 of this fund theſe boys are entirely provided ſor, are 
cloathed, fed, and are alſo taught ſuch a ſhare of mathemati- 


cal learning as fits them out to the ſea ſervice, and conſe- 

quently helps to make a perpetual ſupply of ſkilful ſeamen, 

who are the fafeguard of our country. Sh eras 
This beaurifully-painted hall was in great danger from a 


the South Eaſt quarter of the building; the chapel, which 
was the moſt elegant in the world; the great dining hall; 
and eight wards, containing the lodgings of near 600 pen- 
fioners. The dome was rebuilt about a year ago; but 


the reparation of the whole damage is not yet completed. 


For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman in the 


TT: ah mot reg in the fervice of the merchants, pays 6d, a 


is is ſtopped out of the pay of all failors, and de 


| livered in at the Sixpenny Receiver's office on Tower-hill. © - 


There are at 3 near 2090 old or diſabled ſeamen; and 
0 


100 boys, the 


ns. of ſeamen, inſtructed in navigation, and 
bred up for the ſervice of the royal navy: but there are no 
gut- penſioners, as at Chelfea, Each of the mariners has a 
weekly allowance of feven loaves, weighing ſixteen ounces 
each ; three pounds of beef; two of mutton; a pint of peaſe; 


a pound and a quarter of cheeſe ; two ounces of butter; ſour- 


teen quarts of beer, and 28. a week tobaceo- money: the to- 


| baceo-money of the boatſwains is 28. 6d. a week each; that 


the 


of their mates 18. 6d, and that of the other © 


in pro- 


ner receives, once in two years, a ſuit of blue cloaths, a hat, 


three pair of ſtockinge, two pair of thoes, five neckcloths, 


three ſhirts, and two night caps. 


This hoſpital has about 100 governors, compoſed of the no- 


yo great officers of ſtate, and perſons in high poſts under 
ing. The principal officers of the houſe, with their 
annual falaries, are, the Governor, roool. Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, zol. Treafurer, zool. three Captains, each 200]. ſix 


Lieutenant, each 200}. two Chaplains, each 100 l. a Phyſi-/ 


„ 


Gan 


carr _mUeg sers er Oo 2 


dan and Surgeon, each a8el. a Clerk of the Cheque, 10o!, 


Auditor, 10 l.. EE 3 
GREGO RV, the ſeat of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke, near Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamſhire, twenty-four 
miles from London, has a great reſemblance in the front to 
the Queen's palace, being built after its plan, but on a ſmaller 
ſcale. © It is Gtuated in à delightful country, where the pro- 
ſpects are frequently, but not diſagreeably cut off, by a pro- 
ſion of ſmall beautiful incloſures, a continual interchange 
of hills and vallies, and a multiplicity of beech and coppice 
woods. The apartments contain many excellent pickurxes, 
ſome valuable marble:, and a fmall but well choſen ry . 
GROSVENOR-SQUARE, one of the fineſt ſquares in the 
metropolis, ' The centre is adorned with gravel walks, a. 
ſhrubbery of r thera &c. and an equeſtrian ftatue of the 
late king. This ſituation is ſaid to be higher than the top 
Z ©: 7TH RR „ 
GROVE, near Watford, Hertfordſnire, the ſeat of the Earl 
of Fon wk The late Earl greatly improved the houſe 
and park. 8 5 „ RR ons bn. 
GUBBINS, or GOBIONS, near North Mims, in Hert- 
fordſhire, had its name from its ancient Lord Sir Richard 
| Gobion. In the reign of Henry VII. it belonged to the fa- 
mily of the Mores, when it was called More-Hall; but, on 
the attainder of the great Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancel- 
lor, it was forfeited to the Crown, and ſettled on the Prin- 
_ ceſs, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, who held it till her death. 
It afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of ſeveral families, and 
was at length purchaſed by the late Sir Jeremy Sambroke. 
The manor-houſe and ens are very beautiful, the latter 
of which have been thus deſcribed :—< Croſſing the road 
which leads to Gobjon's houſe, and foon after returning to 
the left, we entered a delightful path, which conducted us 
into a charming wood. is walk 1s irregularly cut through. - 
the unde , but the lofty oaks which overſhadow it are 


not diſturbed.” After this labyrinth we came ſuddenly into. © 


a moſt delightful ſpot. It is a perfect rotunda, of about the 
_ fame diameter with the ring in Hyde-Park. Here the un- 
derwood is intirely taken away; but the oak trees, which are 
very ſtraight, and vaſtly high, remain intire. There are a 
great many, and the ground between them is intirely covered. 
with a thick mort moſs of the colour of gold. The whole is 
ſurrounded by a gravel walk nous feet wide. On one 
fide is a large alcove. Oppoſite to th place of our entrance 
into this receſs. is another avenue, which brought us to a, 
large alcove, ſituated at the end of an oblong piece of water, 
on each fide of whoſe banks are fine gravel walks lies, lined with 
* | 4 . 


** 


- Kended, through ſome, pleaſant and regular wal 
3 noticed, from whence we came again 
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deep, and therefore the bottom not eaſily ſeen, but the other 

art is ſhallow ; and: it may be filled and emptied (as may 

the other reſervoirs here) at pleaſure. The graſs at the bot- 

3 to, when covered with water, hath a fine effect. From 

is alcove we have a view over tlie water to a fine large figure 

of Time, rifing from the baſe, with” his wings prepared for 

flight, and-holding a large ſun-dial in his hands; beyond 

whom, through a viſta, the eye is led to an obeliſk at a con- 

- fiderable diſtance beyond the gardens. Leaving this ſpot, we 

turned to the right through a beautiful walk of trees that led 

fo the houſe; the front is towards the wood; from whenee 

we were conducted through a meſt ſuperb and elegant walk, 

which terminated at a ſummer-houſe, built of wood in the 

lattice manner, and painted green. We then turned to the 

left through meandering walks cut through the underwood 

(the oaks 
paſſed, a large arch preſents itſelf acroſs the walk, and throug 

it we behold a caſcade. Continuing onwards, we turned to 

, the right, when a winding walk brought us to a ſeat where 

the caſcade has a more diftant ſound. This is a very con- 

templative ſituation, From this ſeat àa walk brought us te a 

good ſtatue of Hercules, in a leaning poſition; from whence, 

rough a verdant arch, appears a beautiful canal, at the end 

_ of which is an handſome temple, whoſe front is ſupported by 

four pillars. In this temple are two buſtos of Mi Sambrokes, 


the two ladies who are now rA of this delightful place. 


On one fide this canal is a Roman gladiator, very well exe- 
cuted, Leaving the canal, we aſcended a ſtraight walk, which 
brought us on the left hand to a Cleopatra, as ſtung with an 


aſp... This figure ſtands on a pedeſtal, in a meadow at ſoine 


: 2 ; and on our right 7 a very large and beauti.- 
ful urn. The top of our walk terminated at a large oak, from 
. whence there is a view, over the canal juſt mentioned, to the 


. 


ladiator, and from thence through a grove to a lof y pigeon- 


5 5 Turning to the right, we came to a neat and retired 


Bowling- green, at one end of which is the urn before - men- 
tioned, at the other a ſummer-houſe full of oran 
trees. On one fide of the green is a ſtatue fg 0 and on 
che other one of Adonis. Leaving this plate, we gently de-. 

. | | 9 to. the 
figure of Time already ame 2 
© the piece of water firſt above-mentioned,” . 
" GUNNERSBURY-HE 
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che late Princeſs Amelia; a noble and elegant ſtru uye, built 
4 ** oh 4 „ „ © 4 an 8 1 2 2 5 1 12 «4 roy 
by hs > Long or, as ſome fay, by Mr. Webb, his fon-in-, 
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5 rows of trees. This pond is ſo formed, that a part of it is 


alſo here being intire) to a grotto, which ung 


nge and lemon. 


USE, near Ealing, the reſidence of 


E ö 


pari 
to the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, from whom the 
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not drawn by that celebrated architect himſelf, it was de- 
ſigned by one of his ſcholars; for the building has that ma- 
jeltic boldneſs and ſimplicity which grace all the works of that 
excellent artiſt. It is ſituated on a riſing ground; the ap- 
proach to it from the garden is remarkably fine. The log- 
ia has a beautiful appearance at a diſtance, and commands a 
fine proſpect of the county of Surry, of the river Thames, 
and of all the meadows on its banks for ſome miles, and, in 
clear Weather, of London... {2-4 8 
The apartments are extremely well contrived. The hall, 
which is ſpacious, is on each ſide ſupported by rows of co- 
lumns, and from thence you aſcend by a noble flight of ſtairs 
to a ſaloon, which is a double cube of 25 feet high, and moſt 
elegantly furniſhed. This fine room has an entrance into 
the portico on the hack front, which is ſupported by columns, 
and, from the fineneſs of the proſpect over the Thames, is a 
delightful place to ſit in during the afternoon in the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; for it being contrived to face the ſouth-eaſt, the ſun 
never ſhines on it after two o'clock; but, extending its beams 
over the country, enlivens the beautiful landſcape that lies 
before this part of the edifice. Her Royal Highneſs greatly 
improved and enlarged the gardens; ſeveral beautiful fields 


have been added to them, ſome very elegant buildings erect» 


: } 


ed, and the whole much enriched with plantations in the 
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' FT TACENEY, in Middleſex, on the north-eaſt fide of 


London, is a very large and populous village, inhabited 
by great numbers of merchants and wealthy perſons. - The 


_ pariſh has ſeveral hamlets belonging to it, among which are 


Clapton on the north, Dorleſton and Shacklewell on the weſt, 


and Homerton, which leads to Hackney Marſh, on the eaft. 


Hackney church was a diſtinẽt. rectory and vicarage in the 

year 1292, and dedicated to St. Auguſtine; but the Knights 

Templars having obtained a mill and other poſſeſſions in the 
h, they were; upon the ſuppreſſion of their order, granted 


cnurch is ſuppcſed to have received the preſent appellation.of 
St. John; however, it was not preſented to by that name till 
alter the year 1660. 7 | 3 


: © 


At the bottom. of Hackney Marſh; were di'coyered, ſome 


years ſince, the remains of a great tone cauſeway, which, by 
the Roman coins found there, appears to have been one of 


the famous highways made by the Remans. 2 


_ HALSTEAD, a vil age in Kent, between Cray and Seven- 
uk, near whit is the ſcat of the Duke of Richmond, called 
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go HAM 
; nnn ͤ TON 
HAM FARM, the ſeat of the Earl of Portmore, at Wey- bei 


_ bridge, in Surry, is ſituated between the Duke of Newcaſtle's I 
and the late Mr. Southcote's. The houſe is a large hand. top 
. fome brick ſtructute, with a ſine lawn before the garden front. mi 
The grôunds about it conſiſt of about 500 acres, 130 of which tle 
are laid out for pleaſure, beſides a paddock of about 60 acres. in 
Here is a fine command of water, there being two navigable 1 
nvers; the Thames, which comes with a fine bending courſe be 
by the fide of the terrace; and the Wye, which runs directly he! 
through the grounds, and joins the Thames at the terrace. ch 
There is a ſwing-bridge over the Wye, which may be turned no 
aſide at pleaſure, to let boats and other veſſels paſs. The roc 
Wye is navigable up to Guildford, and other places. What bu 
is called the Virginia Water, runs from Windior great park, cit 
and flows hither through Mr. Southcote's. The terrace next thi 
the Thames is beautiful; and, though it lies upon a flat, int 
there are ſome good views from it, and from other parts of the 


the gard-ns. This place was firſt beautifted by the Countels 


of Dorcheſter, in the reign of James II. 15 5 | 
HAM HOUSE, gear Richmond, in Surry, the ſeat of the an 
Earl of Dyfart. It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, pa 
and furrounded by thoſe beautiful walks, called Ham Walks, wi 
which have been io often celebrated by the Britiſh poets. | ſto 
 HAMMERSMITH, a village in Middleſex, four miles en 
weſt from London, There are a number of handſome ſeats 3 
adout it, eſpecially towards the Thames, among which the fi 
moſt rema kable is the late Lord Melcombe's, which is a very an 
elegant houſe, and contains a marble gallery finiſhed at a very wi 
great expence. Pope has obſerved, *' © : as 
- *Tis uſe alone that conſeerates expence, Fl pl: 


And ſplendour borrows all her rays from ſenſe. 
This gallery, with its lapis lazuli pillars, at their reputed 
__ guinea an ounce, coſt more money than two of the prettieſt 
villas on the Thames, thot, late Sir Charles Aſgill's, and the 
ate Humphry Morrice's, and more money by many thou- | 
fand pounds, than Mr. Dawes fo recently gave for Clare- 4 
mont. This houſe, which has lately been brought to the 1 

immer, is likely to remain unoccupred, or to ſubmit to the 
fate, perhaps, of Cannons, and the late Sir Gregory Page's, at 
Blaeſcheath. This circumſtance reminds us of another of 
Lord Metcombe's ſeats, Eaſtbury, in Dorſetſhire, which. colt 
him 100,000l. On his death, it devolved, on the late Earl 
Temple, who lent it to is brother Mr. Henry Grenville. Ae 
bis death, the proprietor offered to give zac year to any 

wer to occupy and keep it up; but the'F al not / 
g accepted, he determined to pull it down, al 
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« If any one (but who can he 
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terials produced duced little more than the prime coſt of the plum 
lazier's work. 537 mw 792 ons 
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tlemen's houſes, and extends about a mile every way, 
ing a molt extenſive proſpect over the city as far as Shooter's 
Hill, and into the counties all around it. This village uſed to 
be formerly reſorted to for its mineral waters; and there is 
here a fine aſſembly- room for dancing. Its old ruinous 
church, which was a chapel belonging to the lord of the ma- 
nor, has been pulled down, and a new one erected in its: 
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mit of this hill is a heath, which is adorned with many ey” 3 4 
„„ 


room. There is, beſides, a handſome chapel near the wells, 


built by the contribution of the inhabitants, who are 'chiefly 
citizens and merchants of London. It is obſervable, that, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Hampſtead was a poor place, chiefly: 
inhabited by laundreſſes, whe waſked for the inhabitants of- 
the metropolis. - CO TBE SDS HEY 125 
HAMPTON-COURT- is delightfully ſituated on the north 
bank of the river Thames, about' two miles from Kingſton, 
and at a ſmall diſtance from'a ws, called ones” ing This 
palace was magnificently built with brick by Cardinal Wolſey, 
who here ſet up 280 filk beds for ſtrangers only, and fichly: 
ſtored it with gold and ſilver plate; but it. raifed ſo much 


envy againſt him, that, to ſcreen him ſelf from its effects, he 


ave it to Henry VIII. who, in return, ſuffered him to live in 
is palace at Richmond. King Henry greatly enlarged it, 
and it had then five ſpacious courts adorned with buildings, 
which in that age were ſo greatly admired, by all 3 
—— well as the natives, that the learned Grotius ſays of this 
Si quis opes neſeit (ſed quis tamen ille?) Britannas, 
Hlamptincurta, tuas conſulat ille Lares: 5 
Contulerit toto cum ſparſa palatia mundo, 
Dicet, ibi Reges, hic hats tare Deos. 
| > . 


Britiſh wealth is, let him repair to Hampton- Court 
when he ſhall have viewed all the palaces of the earth; 


rann 


Gods. 


JJV ³ĩð A 
give a deſer iprion of the ornaments of this alace, as they 


appeared in they 3 Queen Elizabeth, from an author 
himſelt: | ee eee 
with ſquare ſtone: in 


who deſcribes wi ſaw. 


i,” ſays he, © is paved 


Its 


PPP 
be?) ſhould not know what, 
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| fits centre ig a fountain that throws: up water, covered with z 
eit erown, on the top of which is a ſtatue of Juſtice, ſup- 


„ f chis palace is molt ſplendid, in which the Queeni's cloſet.is 
uite tranſparent, having its, windows of cryſtal. We were 
led inte two chambers called the Preſence, or Chambers of 
* Audience, which ſhone with tapeſtry of gold and ſilver, and 


words embroidered in pearl, VivaT HE NR IcUuS OcrAvus. 
Here is, beſides, a ſmall chapel richly hung with tapeſtry, 
where the Queen performs her devotions. In her bedchamber 
the bed was Covered with very:coſtly coverlids of ſilk. At no 
great diſtance from this room we were ſhewn a bed, the teaſter 

of which was worked by Anne Boleyn, and preſented by lier 
to her e Henry VIII. All the other rooms, being very 
numereus, are adorned with tapeſtry of gold, ſilver, and vel 
vet, in ſome of which were woven hiſtory- pieces, in others 
Turk iſh and American dreſſes, all extremely natural. — In 
the hall are theſe curioſities: a very clear lookin g-glaſs, orna- 
mented with columns and little images of alabaſter; a portrait 
e Edwaid VI. brother to Queen Elizabeth; the true portrait 
of Lucretia; a picture of thè battle of Pavia; the hiſtory of 
Chriit's' paſſion, carved in mother-of-pearl; the portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots; the pictures of Ferdinand, Prinee of 
Spain, and Philip his ſon; that of Henry VIII. under which 
was placed the Bible curiouſly written upon parchment; an 
artificial ſphere; ſeveral muſical. inſtruments. In the tape - 
ſtry are repreſented negroes riding upon elephants; the bed 
in which Edward VI. is ſaid to have been born, and where 

his mother Jane Seymour died in childbed. In one chamber 
were ſeveral exceffive rich tapeſtries, which are hung up when 
the Queen gives audience to foreign ambaſſadors ; there were 
numbers of cuſhions ornamented with gold and ſilver; many 


ſhort, all the walls of the palace ſhine with gold and fifver. 
Here is alſo a certain cabin=t called Paradiſe, where, beſides 
that every thing glitters ſo with ſi'ver,, gold, and jewels, as. 
to dazzle one's eyes, there is a muſical inſtrument made all 
of glaſs, except the 5 Afterwards we were led into the 
” gardens, which are moſt pleaſantZ5ftkß 

This palace, which was afterwards the priſon of Charles I. 
is, with the parks, encompaſſed in a ſemicircle by the Thames. 
King William and Queen Mary were ſo greatly pleaſed with 

its ſituation, which rendered it capable of being made one 

of the nobleſt palaces in Europe, that, whilgythe former was 
cauſing the old apartments to be pulled do 

the more beautitul manner in which they 


2834 o 
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now appear, her 


ported by columns of black and white marble.” The chapel 


filk of different colours: under the canopy of ſtate are theſe 


counterpanes and coverlids of beds lined with. ermine. in 


hand rebuilt in 


ä Majeſty, 


Majeſty, impatient to enjoy fo agreeable a retreat; fixed upon 


a building near the river, called the Water -Gallery, and, 


ſuiting it to her conveniency, adorned it with the utmoſt 
elegance, though its ſituation would not allow it to ſtand 
afterJthe principal building was completed. . 
Since the pulling down of the Water-Gallery, which ſtood. 
before the fine ſtone front that faces the river, the ground to 
the ſouth· weſt has received conſiderable improvements. This 
ſpot is laid out in ſmall incloſures, ſurrounded with tall 
hedges, in order to break the violence of the winds, and ren- 
der them proper for the reception of ſuch exotic plants as were 
moved thither in ſummer out of the conſervatories. Here 
are two baſons conitantly ſupplied with water, for the ſup- 
port of theſe plants in dry weather; and as they are ſituated 
near the great apartments, moſt of the plants may be viewed 
trom the window, | 5 4857 
At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt, ſtood a large hot-houſe, for 
reſerving ſuch tender exotic plants as require a greater 
Mare of warmth than is generally felt in this climate. Of this 
part of gardening Queen Mary was ſo fond, that ſhe allowed 
a handſome ſalary to Dr. Plukenet, a very learned botaniſt, 
for overlooking and regiſtering the curious collection of plants 
ſhe cauſed to be brought into the garden; but ſince her Ma- 
jeſty's death they have been much neglected, and very few of 
the moſt curious plants are now to be found there. 
The park and gardens, with the ground on which the pa- 
lace - now | ſtands, are about three miles in circumference; 


ng the wild boar. e r ooo 
In four of t parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues. The 


I firſt is a gladiator, which formerly ſtood in the parade of St. 


: James's 
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James's Park, at the foot of the canal, and was removed 


thither in the reign of Queen Ann. The original was per- 
formed by Agaſias Poſitheus of Epheſus, and is in the Bor. 


gheſian palace at Rome. The ſecond is a young Apollo; 
the third, a Diana; and the fourth, Saturn going to devour 
one of his children; all after ſine originals. | . 


On the ſouth ſide of the palace is the privy garden , which 


was lunk 10 feet, te open a view from the apartments to the 


river Thames. In this gardenis a fine fountain, and two grand 
terrace walks, (51 2h ow 

On the north ſide of the palace is a tennis court; and be. 
yorid that, a gate which leads into the wilderneſs: further on is 
the great gate of the gardens, on the ſides of which are large 
ſtone piers, with the lion and unicorn couchant, in ſtone. 


We; ſhall now, leaving the gardens, take a view of the pa - 
ace and ſeveral apartments, with their noble furniture and 
mine paintings, performed by the moſt eminent maſters. 


To begin with the firſt entrance into the palace, at the gates 
of which.are four large brick piers, adorned with the lion and 


_ unicorn, each of them holding a ſhield, whereon are the 


arms of Great-Britain, with leveral trophies of war, well 


__carvedidaifiane. © 1 5: Tn” PE I TO 
- 9 Paſſing through a long court-yard, on each ſide of which 


are ſtabling for the officers of his Majefty's houſhold, we come 
next to the fir{t portal, which is ſtrongly built of brick, and 
decorated by Wolſey with the heads of four of the Cæſars, 


 Frajan and Adrian on one ſide, and on the other Tiberius 
and Vitellius. e SE an, | 


Through this portal we paſs into a large quadran le, re- 
markable only for its ſpaciuſneſs and ee This 


leads to a ſecond quadrangle, where over the portal is a beau- 
tiful aſtronomical clock, made by the celebrated Tompion, 


on which are curiouſly repreſented the twelve ſigns of the zo- 


_ diac, with the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the various phaſes 
of the moon, and other ornaments and indications. | 


On the left hand of this quadrangle 1s the great old hall, in 


which, by her late Majeſty's command, was erected a theatre, 


wherein it was intended that two plays ſhould be ated every 


week, during the court's continuance there; but only ſeven 


plays. were performed in it, by the players from Drury- lane, 
the ſummer when it was raiſed, and one after wards for the en- 
tertainment of the Duke of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor of 


Germany. In the front is a portal of brick decorated with 


four Czfars heads, without names. 7 


On the oppoſite fide of this quadrangle is a ſtone colonnade | 


ef 14 columns, and two pilaſters of the Ion order, with an 


* 


mh 
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entablature and baluſtrade at the top, .adorned in the middle 


with two vaſes. _ Pe | | 
This leads to the great ſtair-caſe, adorned with iron balu. 
ſters curiouſly wrought and gilt, the whole erected on por- 
hyry. From the cieling hangs, by a ſtrong braſs chain gilt, 
a large glaſs lanthorn, which holds 16 candles, and has an 
imperial crown at the top. This ſtair-caſe, with the cieling, 
was painted by Signor Verrio, by order of King William III. 
At the top, on the left fide, are Apollo and the Nine 
Muſes, at whoſe feet fits Pan with his unequal reeds; and a 
little below them Ceres, wings, in one hand a wheat-ſheaf, 
and with the other pointing to loaves of bread ; at her feet 
is Flora, ſurrounded by her attendants, and holding in her 
right hand-a chaplet * flowers; near her are the two river 
gods Thame and Iſis, with their urns; and a large table in 
the middle, upon which is a quantity of rich plate, decorat- 
ed with flowers. e : 
On the cieling are Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymede rid- 
ing on Jupiter's eagle, and offering the cup; Juno's peacock - 
is in the front: one of the Parcæ, with her ſciſſars in her 
hand, ſeems te wait for Jove's orders to cut the thread of 
life. Thele figures are covered with a fine canopy ſurrounded 
with -the fgns of the zodiac, and by ſeveral Zephyrs with 
flowers in their hands, and on one fide of them is Fame with 
her two trumpets. 5 | 1 
Beneath is a beautiful figure of Venus riding on a ſwan, 
Mars addreſſing himſelt to her as a lover, and Cupid riding 
on another ſwan. Es TA | 
On the right hand are Pluto and Proſerpine, Cœlus and 
Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, and others. Neptune 
and Amphitrite are in the front, and two attendants are 
ſerving them with nectar and fruit. Bacchus is leaning on 
a rich ewer, and, being accompanied by his attendants, P aces / 
his left hand on the head of Silenus, who fits on an aſs that 
is fallen down, he ſeems to catch at a table to which Diana 


a ove is pointing. The table is ſupported by eagles: on one 


fide of it fits Romulus, the.founder of Rome, with a wolf; 
and on the other fide of it is Hercules leaning on his club. 
Peace in her right band holds a hurel, and in her left 
a palm, over the head of ZEneas, who ſeems inviting the 
twelve Cæſars, among whom is Spurina the ſoorhſayer, td a 
celeſtial banquet. Over their heads hovers the genius of 
Rome with a flaming ſword, the emblem of deſtruction, and 
a bridle, - the emblem of government, both in her right / 


hand. _ 25 | By e 
The next is the Emperor Julian. writing at a table, while 


Mercury dic to him. 4, 1 ; 
1 ry ctates Mn: ; | over 


W EI * 


Over the door, at the head of the ſtairs, is a funeral-pile, 
done in ſtone: colour ;-and under the above paintings are 36 
pannels, repreſenting trophies of war, and other decorations, 
in the fame colour. 3 „„ 
From the ftair-caſe we paſs info the Guard. Cbamber, which 
is upwards of 60 feet long, and 40 wide. This room con- 
tains arms for 1000 men curiouſly placed in various forms. 
Here are pilaſters of pikes and bayonets on each fide of 16 
pannels that go round the room; with variety of other or- 
naments, as muſkets in chequer-work, ſtars made of bay- 
onsts, ſwords, &c. In this chamber are the following por- 
traits of celebrated-admirals: Sir John Jennings, Sir John 
Leake, Admiral Churchill, Admiral Gradon, Admiral Ben- 
bow, Sir John Wiſhart, Sir Stafford Fairbone, Lord Tor- 


rington, Sir Thomas Dilks, Lord Orford, Sir Charles Wa- 


er, Admiral Whetſtone, Sir Thomas Hopſon, Sir George 

ooke, George prince of Denmark, Sir Cloudſley Shovel, 
Admiral Beaumont, Sir John Munden. Lord Orford by 
Bockman; Sir John Wiſliart, and the laſt ſeven, by Dahl; 
and the others by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Over the chimney 
piece is the coloſeum, by Cann letter. 
The next is the King's, Fir Preſence- Chamber, which is 
hung with rich old tapeſtry, repreſenting the ſtories of Tobit 

nd Tobias, and Midas. The cieling is vaulted, and from 
the centre hangs a fine luſtre of 19 branches. Fronting the 


 . Qoor are the canopy and chair of ſtate, which, as well as the 


—— 


Rouſſeau. i ; 
o S4 : , % 6 


ftools, are of crimſon damaſk; on the back part of the 
canopy are the King's arms, and round the valance a crown 
and cypher embroidered in gold. This room is orfiamented 
with the following pictures; FUE = mn e. 


n — 


On the left hand of the entrance, behind the door, is a 
Ane picture, about 18 feet by 15, by Sir 5 Kneller, of 
King William III. who is in armour on a ſtate 


| y grey horſe, 
trampling on trophies of war, by which lies a flaming torch. 
At the top, in the clouds, Mercury and Peace ſupport his 
helmet, ' decorated with Jaurel, and a Cupid holds a ſcroll. 
On the bottom part of the picture appear Neptune and his 
attendants by the fide. of a rock, welcoming the hero on 


more; and at a diſtance is ſeen a fleet of ſhips, their ſails 


ſwelled with the eaſt wind. In the front ground, Plenty with 
5 cornucopia offers him an olive-branch, and Flora preſents 
Owers. 4 i 3 1 : . 83 8 D : . . ; 


Over the chimney is a whele length of the Marquis ef 


1 Lord Steward of the Houſhold to King Charles J. 
by Mytens; and over the doors are two pieces, one of archi- 


nt 


tecture, the other, ruins with figures, "finely executed by 
| The 


of the Cornar̃o fami 
doors are two capital pictures: the one is David with Go- 


Po, 
2 
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| The next room, which is called the Serbnd Preſenes Chur. 


zer, is ſpacious, and has a vaulted cieling, from the centre of 


which Eangs a gilt chandelier of twelve branches. i. | 


tapeſtry is ancient, but er the li hts being all ge 
and the ſhadows filk ; the ſubject is Abraham offering up his 
ſon Iſaac. - The chair of ftate and ſtools are of -crimfon 
damaſk, fringed with the ſame colour. Over the chimney is 
a whole length of Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark, by Van 
Somer. | This picture, as moſt of the large ones are, is deco- 
rated round the frame on the outſide with feſtoons of fruit 
and flowers finely carved in high relief. In this chamber is 
alſo a beautiful landſcape of Iſaac and Rebecca, by Zucarelli. 


Over the three doors are pieces of ruins and landſcapes by 
ith 


Rouſſeau. Here are likewiſe two fine marble tables, w | 
pay glaſſes over them, and a pair of gilt ſtands on each 
ſi 2 N 654 8 5 07 79 ; "V4 4 1e —_ 
The fourth room, which is the King's Audience Chamber, is 
very lofty; in the middle hangs a beautiful chaſed filver 
chandelier of ſixteen branches. Here is a fine” canopy of 
ſtate, with the window curtains, chair, and ſtools, Fe 
crimſon damaſk, laced and fringed with gold. The tapeſtry 
is fine, and repreſents God ee to Abraham, Abraham 
purchaſing a burying- place for his wife Sarah, and Abraham 
entertaining the three Angels. In this room is a landſcape 
with Moſes, by Zucarelli. Over the chimney is a whole 
length picture of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the daughter 
of King James I. by Hontherſt, and over each of the two 
doors is a Madona, by Domenico Fett. 1 
In the fifth, which is the Dracbing· Room, is allo a chair of 
ſtate. and ſtools; the window curtains are tiſſue with a filver 
ground: there are ſilver ſconces faſtened to the tapeſtry, 
which is richly woven with gold, but is very ancient; the 
ſubject is Abraham ſending his ſervants to get a wife for 
Iſaac, and Rebecca opening the trunks of treaſure. Over the 
chimney-piece is an admirable whole length picture of King 
Charles I. -by ee chm z oppoſite to which is a fine painting 
„ after Titian, by did Stone. Over the 


1 head, by Fetti; the other, the Holy Family, by' 
Schidone. | DS SENS 6 ER FE: 
In the King's State Bed. Chamber is a cnmſon velvet bed, 
laced with gold, having plumes of white feathers on the top. 
This room, which is very ſpacious, is hung round with tapeſ- 
try repreſenting the biſtory of Joſhua, about which are eight 


ſil ver ſconces chaſed” with the judgment of Solomon. The 
cieling, which was painted by Verrio, repreſents Endymion 


lying with his head in the 1 Morpheus, and Diana ad- 


>. 
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miring him as he ſleeps. On another part of the cieling is a 
ine figure of Somnus, or Sleep, with his attendants: and in 
the border are four landſcapes, and four boys with baſkets of 
flowers intermixed with poppies. The paintings in this room 
are Joſeph and his Miitreſs, by Orazio Gentileichi; over the 
doors are two flower - pieces, finely executed by Baptiſt and 
Bogdane; and over the chimney, a whole length of Ann 
Ducheſs of York, by Sir Peter Lely.— There is a clock in 
this room made by Tompkin, which goes one year and a day 


without winding up; likewiſe a barometer by Tompkin. 


The: King's Drefiag- Room, vhich is about twelve feet long, 


and ſix feet wide, has the ceiling painted by Verrio. Mars 


is ſleeping in Venus's lap, while ſeveral Cupids ſteal away his 


armour, ſword, and ſpear, and others are binding his legs and 


arms wath fetters of roſes. The borders are decorated with 


jeſſamine, orange trees in pots, and ſeveral ſorts of birds. 
The room is hung round with India damaſk ; and the chair, 


- ſtools, and ſcreen, are covered with the fame. This room 


contains the following paintings: a flower piece, by old 
Na flowers, &c. by Withoos: dead game, &c. by Van 
Aelſt; a ſaint's head * —— lady Va X; by —3 


Chriſt and St. John, by Leonardo da Vinci; Francis the firſt, 


of France, by Jannet; Reſhemeer, by Holbein; the Angel 
and St. Peter in priſon, by Steenwy:k ; King Charles I. on 
horſeback, by Vandyke; the Great Mogul with his-attend- 


; ants, by — ; a landſcape with figures, by —; Lot and 


his daughters, by Foelemburg; a battle piece, by Wouwer- 


mans; Diana and Nymphs bathing, by Poelemburg; the in- 


Se of a church, with the woman taken in-adultery, (the 
gures by old Franks, ) by Deneef; King Henry VIII. by 
; Eraſmus, by Holbein; a woman ſinging, and a man, 


by Gerhard Douw; a flower- piece, by young Baptiſt; with 


a barometer by Quare, and ſome ancient ornamental china 


over the chimney piece. e VVͤâꝙ 
The King's Wrumng-Cleſet is of a'triangular form, and has 
two windows, The hangings and ſtools are India. A glaſs 


is here ſo placed as to ſhew all the rooms on that ſide of the 


building in one view. The paintings are as follow: the Shep- 
herds. offering, by old Palma; Queen Henrietta Maria, after 
Vandyck, by Gibſon ; a drawing, by —-; Sacariſſa, by Ruſſell; 
the Centaur carrying away Hercules's wife, after Julio Ro- 
mano; a flower - piece, by. Bogdane ; Judith and Helofernes, 
by Paul Veroneſe; a Magdalen's head, by Saſſo. Ferrato; 
David and Goliah, by —— ; adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ment, by Leandro Baſſan; the judgment of Paris, by —— ; 


Nymphs and ee e re a landſcape with cattle, 


by Adrian Vanderyclde; the head of Cyrus brought before 
; 1 iT 9 2 5 2 td * Queen 


N Thomyris, by Vincentio Malo; St. Peter and the An- 
gel in Priſon, by 26 vent ee e dere with a hay-cart, by 
Wouwermans; a peacock with other towls, by Bogdane; the 
Viſitation, by Carlo Maratti; King Charles I. at dinner, 
by Van Baſſan; and a flower- piece, by Bogdane. 
guten Mary's Cloſet is hung with needle · work, ſaid to be 
wrought by herſelf and her maids of honour : there are alſo 
an eaſy chair, four others, and a ſcreen, all ſaid to be the 
work of that excellent Queen. The work is extremely neat, 
the figures are well ſnadowed, perhaps equal to the beſt tapeſ- 
try, and ſhew great judginent in drawing. The following is 
a lift of the paintings: the Virgin teaching Chriſt to read, by 
Guercino z the Holy Family, by Doſſo de Ferrara; lord Darn- 
ley and his brether, by Lucas de Heere; the King of Bohemia 
at dinner, by Van Baſſon; Emperor Charles V. initiated into 
the church, by — King George the Firſt's Queen, by 
Moſes ſtriking the rock, by Marco Ricci; St. Jerome, by 
Mieris ; Mrs, Lemon, by Vandyck; King George I. by =; 2 
| landſcape, with figures, by Dietrice ; St. Frances, by Teniers; 
a Madona and St. John, by Guercino; a Lady by ==; Bellini, 
by ——; a bunch of gr e Verelſ a woman to the waiſt, 
by Piombo; the Shepherds offering, by Seb. Ricci; a woman 
milking a goat, 7 0 ergen; a portrait ef a woman, by Rem 
brant :- the aſcenſion of the Virgin, by Calvart; and a land- 
ſcape, by Pouſſinn. VVV Woe i 
he aer Gallery, which is about ſeventy feet long, and 
twenty-five wide, is hung (but not in chronological” order) 
with ſeven beautiful pieces of tapeſtry, done after the famous 
Lg of Le Brun, and repreſenting, 1. Alexander's tri- 
umphal entry into Babylon; 2. his fight with King Porus; z. 
bimſelf and his horſe Bucephalus; 4. his vifit to Diogenes; 5. 
his conſultation with the ſoothſayers; 6. his fight witli Darius; 
and, 7. the tent of Darius. Under the 4th, which is placed 
over the chimney- piece, is a very neat buſt ef a Venus in ala 
baſter ſtanding upon an oval looking-glaſs, under which are 
two doves billing in baſſo - relievo. Among the other furni- 
ture in this gallery are two fine tables of Egyptian marble. 
The ceiling of the Queen State Bed Chamber is finely pain - 
ted by Sir James Thornhill, who has repreſented Aurora ri- 
ſing out of the ocean in her golden chariot, drawn by four 
white horſes: The bed is of crimſon damaſk ; and, beſides 
| other furniture, the room is adorned with a glaſs luſtre' with 7 
6 filver ſockets. Over a large marble chimney- piece is a whole 
length of King James I. at his right hand; over one of the 
doors is Queen Ann his conſort, both by Van Somer; over 
the other door is a beautiful whole length of Henry Prince ot 
Wales, their eldeſt ſon, by 5 there art beſides 9 
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of the Ducheſs of Brunſwick, by Moreelze ; and a landſcape, 
by Zucarelli. In the cornice are four other portraits, one on 


each ſide, viz. King George I. King George II. the late Queen 


Caroline, and Frederick Prince of Wale. | 
The Nueen's Drawing-Roem has the ceiling painted by 
Signor Verrio; in the middle of which is the late rar dang, 
under the character of Juſtice, holding the ſcales in one hand, 
and the ſword in the other: ſhe is dreſſed in a purple robe li- 
ned with ermine ; and Neptune and Britannia are holding a 


crown over her head. The room is hung with green damaſk, 
upon which are placed nine pictures, three on each ſide of the 


room and three at the end. Theſe were formerly all in one 
piece of a great length, as may be very plainly ſeen from ſome 
of the figures being cut aſunder, and placed in different pieces. 


The whole is the triumph of Julius Cæſar, and was a lon 
- proceſſion of ſoldiers, prieſts, officers of ſtate, &c. at the en 


1 Correggio; the woman taken in adultery, by Seb. Ricci; 


4 


and Queen Eſther, by Tintoret. 


of which that Emperor appears in his triumphal chariot,-with 
Victory holding a laurel crown over his hea | 
water colours upon canvas, by Andrea Manregna. Over the 
two doors are our Saviour and the woman of Samaria, and our 


Saviour and the woman with the ifſue, both by Seb. Ricci. 


- The Queen's State Audience Room is hung with rich tapeſtry, 
repreſenting; King Meſchi/edec giving bread and wine to 


Abraham. Here is a fine canopy of ſtate, and fix pictures, 
Viz. a lady, the counteſs of Lenox, Bacchus and Ariadne, 
Margaret Queen of Scots, the Duke of Brunſwick, and the 


Ducheſs of Brunſwick. Bacchus and Ariadne by Cite Ferri, 


and Margaret Queen of Scots by Mytens. 


The next is the Public Dining Room, wherein the late 


King uſed to dine in ſtate. It is noble and loſty, and orna- 
mented with the following pictures: Prince Charles EleQor 
Palatine, by ; a ſhip-piece, by Vandervelde ; a ditto, by 


ditte; Bacchus and Ariadne, after Guido, by Romanelli ; a 
ſhip-piece, by Vandervelde; a ditto, by ditto; Princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, by —— ; our Saviour in the houſe of Lazarus, by Seb. 
Ricci; the Pool of Betheſda, by dittoz Baccio Bandinelli, by 


Prince Rupert, by Mirevelt. In the centre of this room is the 
model of a palace that was intended for Richmond Gardens. 


The Prince & Wales's Preſence Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, 


wrought with the ſtory of Tobit and Tobias. Over one of 


the doors is Guzman; and over another Gundamor, two Spa- 


niſn ambaſſadors, the latter by Blenburg: over the third is a 


Queen of France, by Pourbus; and over the chimney Lewis 
XIII. of France, with a walking-ſtick in his hand, and a dog 


y his fide, by Belcamp; facing which is King Ahaſuerus, 
The Prince of Wales's Drawing-Room is hung wi th tapeſtry 
| . i repreſenting 


* 
8 wt 


it is painted in 
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repreſenting Ely mas the ſorcerer ſtruck with hlindneſs: this is 
taken from one of the cartoons now in the Queen's palace. 
Over the chimney· piece is the duke of Wirtemburg, by Mark 
Gerards; over one of the doors is a whole length of the wife 
of Philip II. King ef Spain; and over the other a whole 
length of Count Mansfield, general of the Spaniards in the 


— 


Low Countries, the latter of Mytens. | | 
The Prince of Wales's Bed-Chamber has a bed of green da- 


maſk and four pictures, viz. over the chimney-piece is a whole 


length of the Duke of Lunenburg, great grandfather to his 
late Majeſty, by Mytens; over one of the doors is a whole 
length of the Prince of Parma, Governor of the Netherlands; 
over another is a\Spaniſh nobleman, by Pantoga; and over 
the third the conſort of Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark. 

The Private Chapel is wainfcoted to a confiderable height; 


and over the centre is a dome, which admits a ſuitable _ 
us 


of light. The Lord's Supper, by Tintoret, is the only picture 
in it. . | 5 5 : 
In the Cloſet next the Chapel is a ſmall marble ciſtern former- 
1y ufed for the purpoſe of cooling wine, and round it are the 
following pictures: King George II.; his Queen; Jonah ſit- 


ting under the gourd, by Hemſkirk ; a landſcape; a head, by 


Artemiſia Gentileſchi; and the emperors Galba and Otho. 


In the Private Dining- Room are eight ſhip-pieces, fix of them 


by Vandervelde, four of which repreſent the defeat of the 
Spaniſh armada; and over the chimney is a very fine portrait, 
by Zucchero, of the Earl of Nottingham. RE 


The Cloſet next the Private Dining-Room has the murder of 


the Innocents, by Brueghel, and the rape of the Sabines. 
The Ling, Private Dreſing- Room is hung with tapeſtry re- 
preſenting the Solbay fight; and contains the portraits of Sir 
John Lawſon, after vir P 
y Sir G. Kneller; and Lord Sandwich, by Dobſon. - He e 
are alſo two cabinets, one of inlaid ſtone, the other India. 


In the King Private Bed-Chamber are two pictures: a Friar 
and Nuns at a banquet, by Longepier; and Suſanna and the 
Elders, by Paul Veroneſe. The bed is of rich crimſon 


| damaſk, 


In the Cloſet next; the Private Bel. Chamber are Jupiter and 

Europa, and two Madonas. „ «‚ß‚ůͤr7ſ.. TOy: 

The Council Chamber, which was formerly the Cartoon Gal 

5 ery i now adorned with the following paintings : the Duke 
Ot va, 


| by Rubens; the Deluge, by Baſſan; the Judgment 
of Midas, by Schiavone; the Nine Muſes in concert, by 


Tintoret; the Se pberde offering, by old Palma; our Saviour _ 


and the woman of Samaria, by ditto; King Charles I. aſter 


Vandyck, by old Stone. In the centre of this room is a 5 


E 3 model 


— 


2 


eter Lely; the Duke of Glouceſter, 


* 
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- model of a palace that was intended to be built in Hyde-Park, 
which colt five hundred guineas. 75 OT Sent 
The Dening-Roori contains the portraits of nine celebrated 
| beauties, viz. The Counteſs of Peterborough, the Counteſs 
of Ranelagh, Lady Middleton, Miſs Pitt, the Ducheſs of St. 
Alban'z, the Counteſs of Eſſex, the Connteſs of Dorſet, 
Queen Mary, the Ducheſs of Grafton, Queen Mary, by 
Wiffing; the Ceunteſs of Peterborough, Lady Middleton, 

and Miſs Pitt, by-Sir Godfrey Kneller. FEY, ; 
. * © Overthe chimney-piece in this chamber is a fine'bas-relief, 
in white marble, of . drawn in her chariot, and attended 
7) dd ĩ 7 0 To ore 
We come next to the re Stair-caſe, where the 
cieling is painted by Vick. Here are King Charles II. and 
Cathanine his Queen, with the Duke of Buckingham repre- 
Aenting Science in the habit of Mercury, while Enyy is ſtruck 
down by naked boys, There are alſo other ornaments done 
by Mr. Kent. | > AA „„ 
From the Queen's ftair-caſe we deſcend into a new qua- 
drangle, in the middle of which is a round baſon, and four 
large lamps of pedeſtals of iron work; and on the right hand, 
. 5 — the windows, are the twelve labours of Hercules done in 
eie 1 „ Fe F. 
We ſhall conclude our account with obſerving, that the 


* 


whole palace conſiſts of three quadrangles: the firſt and ſe- 


cond are Gothic, but in the latter is a moſt beautiful colon - 
nade of the Tonic order, the columns in couplets, built ty 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Through this, as was before ob- 
ſerved, you paſs into the third court or quadrangle, where- 
in are the royal apartments, which are magnificently built of 
b ick and ſtone by King William III. The gardens are not 
in the preſent natrral ſtyle, but in that which prevailed: ſome 
; 3 ago, when mathematical figures were preferred to natural 
Iorms. "a | | | . f ; "32 
HAMPTON HOUSE, the elegant little villa of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, is delightfully fituated at Hampton, on the banks of 
the Thames. When the late celebrated David Garrick pur- 
Chaſed the houſe, he not only rendered it more convenient, 
but gave it, among a variety of other improbements, an en- 
tire new front, executed by Mr. Adam. The grounds, which 
are very extenfive, were laid out with great taſte, under the 
ſole direction of the late Mr. Garrick and his Lady. Cloſe 
to the Thames Mr. Garrick erected an elegant temple, dedi- 
cated to Shakſpeare. On à noble pedeſtal in this temple is 
placed the figure of our immortal bard, in the attitude of 
ſtudying. It was executed by the celebrated Roubilliac. 


The © Four Periods of an Election; by Hogarth, 2 


— 
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e ee ene among a few. other good-pictures in this 
houſe. 

HAMPTON WICK, a cluſter of houſes;' at thong af : 
Kingſton Bridge. A-patriot of this place has his mempry're- 
corded in a ſine print of him, which the neighbours, who are 
ſond of a walk in Buſhy Park, muſt hold in veneration. It 
has under it the f llowing inſcription ; 5 Timothy Bennett, 

« of Hampton Wick, in Middleſex, Shoemaker, aged 25, 

« 1752. This true Briton, (unwilling to leave the w | 

% worſe than he found it,) by a vigorous application of the 

« laws of his country in the cauſe of liberty, obtained a free 

« paſſage through Buſhy Park, which had — ys _ 

«© withheld from the people.” 

HAREFIELD, a village in Middleſex, | wage! the: river 
Coln, between-Rickmanſworth and Uxbridge, about twenty 

miles from London. Harefield Place is the: ſeat of Sir Roger 
Newdigate, Bart. Here is alſo a handſome ſeat with a park, 
2 belonged to the late George Cooke, Eſq. Member for | 
the count | 

| HARE HALL, theelegant ſeat of john Arnold Wallinger, 
Eſq. thirteen miles from London on the road to Chelmsford, 
nearly oppoßte to Rumford Common. It conſiſts of a centre 

and two wings, and was built entirely of ſtone, by the cele- 17 
brated Mr. Paine. 

HARLOW, a confiderable village i in Eſſex, anithe Wa to 

Biſnop- Stortford, twenty-three miles from London. : Tthad | 
once a market, which is now difcontinued. - 
HARMONDSWORTH, a village in Middleſex, Given 
miles from London, and two from Colabrooke : it is remark - 
able for one of the largeſt; barus in England,'whoſeſupparting 
pillars are of ſtone, and ſuppoſed: to be of om iquity. 

HARROW ON THE — in Midd * iGftecn. miles 
N. W. from London, on the higheſt hill in the county, 6. 
the ſummit of which ſtands the church, which has a ver biglh 
ſpire. This pariſh is famous for a ſree-ſchool,! founded; by 
Mr. J-hn Lyons, in the reign of Queen Elzabetn. 

HER TFORD, the 282 town of Hertfordſhire, is ituared 
on the river Lea, twenty-t ree miles from London, and is a 
place of great antiquity. It is ſaid to have. hren q ſome 
note even in the time of the ancient Britons. Here the Saxon 
Kings frequently kept their Courts, and bere Edward, the |». 

elder ſon of Alfred, built a caſtle, which has H often a royal _ 

reſi gence, but is oat: inhabited by a p ivate family. Thetown 
had its firit charter given by Queen Mary, by which it was. 
made a corporation; and King James I. granted it ame * 4 
one. The town is pleaſantly ſituated in h diy aud Healthf * 
. 120 built — a V, with the caſtle in the adde 
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of the twohorne. It is governed by a High-Steward, who is 


| ally a nobleman, and by a Mayor, nine Aldermen, a 


erorder, a Town Clerk, a Chamberlain, ten capital Bur- 


— Lee ſixteen Aſſiſtants, and two Serjeants at Mace. 


St. Andrew, there is not only a ſeat for the Mayor and Alder- 
men, but another for the Governors of Chriſt Church Hoſpi- 
tal in London, and a gallery, in which 200 of the children of 
that hoſpital may be accommodated; for the Governors have 
erected an handſome houſe in the town for ſuch children as 
either wanted health, or are too young for that hoſpital. 
Here is alſo a handſome free- ſchool, and three charity-ſchools. 


This town ſends two members to parliament. The chief 


commodities of its market are wool, wheat, and malt; and it 
is faid to ſend ooo quarters of malt weekly to London by the 

7 ng ef Its market is on Saturday; and it has four annual 
„ ona Ng . 


Near this town is Bayfordbury, the ſeat of William Bakei, 
Eſq. late one of the members for the town, At a ſinall diſtance 


is alſo Hartingfordbury, built by Inigo Jones, the ſeat of Mr. 
Baker, brother to the above gentleman; and at Cole Green, 
on the: weſt, is the ſeat of Earl Cowper. To the ſouth, about 
a mile, is Balls, belonging to the n Viſcounteſs 
Townſhend (at prefent inhabited by W. Pulteney, Eſq.) 


who inherits it from her father, the late Governor Harri n, 


of Fert St. George, in the Eaſt Indies. See COLE GREEN. 
HATCHLANDS, tlie ſeat of the late Admiral Boſcawen, 
who died there: it is about five miles ſrom Guildford, on the 
Epſom road; is an handſome, modern houſe, ſurrounded with 

4 mall park, and is now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Sumner, 


* v 


late a Governor in the Eaſt Indies. 


_ + HATFIELD, a town in Hertfordſhire, twenty miles from 
London, was called Bifhops Hatfield from its belonging to 
the 'Biſhops of Ely. Here Theodore, ; Archbiſhop of Can- 

terhury, held a ſynod againſt the Eutychean opinions, though 
ſome writers ſay this ſynod was held at Heathfield, now called 

Hoathfield, in Kent; and here was once a royal palace, from 


. :qutted: to the throne. The rectory, which is in the — 9 5 
Saliſbury's gift, is computed at 800l a year. The church is 
in tlie form of g croſs, and has a handſome tower ſteeple, and 
8 ſeveral monumns 5% oo is JE „ COLT? 


ments. 7 EX „„ 

The Earl of Saliſbury has here à noble ſeat, called Hatficld- 
EF  -< Houſe, built by the great Lord Burleigh. The park and 
+, * _- gardens are watered by the river Lea. The late Earl per- 
mitted this old and ſtately manſion to fall into great decay; but 
ficeuce, 


e were five churches, which are reduced to two. In that of 


- whence. both Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth were con- 


the preſent Earl has reltpred its ancient dignity and magvi- 
= -- 3 ; | „ N 


ficence, after the defigns and under the inſpection of Mr, 


Donowell. al as 2 Ep 8335553 
HAVERING BOWER, a pleaſant village in Eſſex, about 
three miles from Rumford, in the pariſh of Hornchurch, and 
| liberty ef Havering, was an ancient retiring place of ſome of 
our Saxon Kings; particularly of that ſimple ſaint, Edward 
the Conleflor, who took great delight in it, as being woody, 
ſolitary, and fit for his devotions. It ſo abounded, ſays the 
legend, witk warbling nightingales, that they diſturbed him 
in his devotions. He therefore earneſtly prayed to God for 
their abſence ;: ſince which time, as the credulous. country 
people believed, never nightingale was heard to ſing in the 
park, but many without the pales, as in other places. It 
was named Bower from ſome fine bower, or ſhady walk, as 
Roſamond's Bower, at Woodſtock. © . 
It is a molt charming ſpot, having an extenſive and beau- 
tiful proſpect over a great part of Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Kent, 
Middlzſexz and Surry, and alſo a view of the Thames, with the 
ſhips ſailing up and down. Here the Confeſſor is reported to- 
bave e a palace or perhaps. improved one; it was of free 
ſtone and leaded. Some parts of the walls are ſtill N 
Beſides this palace there was another at Pergo, that belonget ' 
to the 9 of England. It ſeems to have Been always the 
houſe of a Ine Conſort and her jointure. Here died: 
Joan) widow of Henry IV. This was. a. ſeat of the late Lord 
rcher. 1 3G 
HA VES, a village in Middleſex, twelve miles from Eon 
don, and © Tue right-hand ſide of the high rcad leading tos 
Uxbridge... It bas a large handſome church; the chancen 
of which. is curiouſly ornamented, and, has ſome good md 


: 


numents. „ ( 8 i es 
HAYES, a village near Bromley, in Kent, where there's: 
Hayes Place, the elegant villa and gardens of the late EarF of 
Chatham, who bought the eſtate of tte late Sir Edward Wal- 
pole B. and laid out great ſums in fine improvements. 
The preſent Earl ſold it to John Bond, Eſq. à gentleman 


* 


from the Eaſt Indies, for 8000 guinnes. 
_ HEDSOR, near Cliefdon, the ſeat of Lord Boſton, is I» 
a delightful. ſituation, and poſſeſſes. beauties ſofficient to at- 
tract the viſits of ſtrangers, eſpecially the gardens'andpark,. 
with the woods adjoining,. which are exceedingly piftureſhue 
and romantic. The houſe is a very noble eau e,. and was 


not long ago completely fitted, up ; in. all the | 
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 HEMPSTED, or HEMEL HEMPSTED,. a tow in 


of hemp in that place. It funds among 
1 piace. eee 


- 


Hertfordſhire, which is ſuppqſod to havederived its name fri mp . 
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hills, upon a ſmall river called the Gade, and is ſeven mils 
to the welt. of St. Alban's, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Berk. 
amſted, and twenty-three north-weſt of London. The 
church, has a handſome tower, with a tall ſpire, 'and a good 
ring of bells. This town was incorporated by King Hairy 
VIII. It is governed by a Bailiff, and the inhabitants are 
_ empowered to have a common-ſeal, anda pye-powder court at 
the market and fair. The market, which is on Thurſdays, 
was formerly eſteemed one of the greateſt in England for 
wheat, 20,0001. a week having been. often returned only for 
meal. It has ſtill a very good market, which is reckoned the 
beſt in the neighbourhood, and it has one fair. 


_*HENDON, a. village in Middleſex, ſeven miles from Lon- 
don, to the north of Hampſtead. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a 
kivulet called the Brent, and has ſeveral agreeable villas in it. 
| 10 a village in Middleſex, to the north weſt of 
l HIGHGATE, a large and populous village in Middleſck, 
2. little above four miles north of London, is ſo called from 
its high ſituation on the top of a hill, and a gate er ed there 
above 400 years ago, to receive toll for the Biſhop of London, 


ing.turns through that Biſhop's park. It has a chapel of 
Kale to Pancras. and Hornſey ; and where it ſtands was for- 
- merly an hermitage; near which the Lord Chief Baron Chol- 
1 mandgles built and endowed a free-ſchool in 1362, which 
was enlarged in 1570, by Edwin Sandys, Biſhop of London,. 
end a ch ipel added to it. On the fide next London, the fine- 
neſs of the proſpect over the city, as far as Shooter's Hill, and 
- below Greenwich, has occafioned ſeveral handfome edifices to 
built, particularly a very fine houſe erected by the late 
Fir William Afhurft, . It is remarkable, that ſome o the pub- 
lie hogſes in-:H:ghgate have a large pair of horns placed over 

he fign; and that when any of the country people ſtop for 
_ Fefreihment, a pair of large horns, fixed to the end of a ſtaff, 


VET £ n bread When they can. 
t White; and Dune other things of the ſame Hor 


altered ac ning to the {ex of srſon who is ſworn, who 
3s allowed. to add to each article, except I liks the other 
betten. The e HEmg Qvets 2007 mutt kifs.the horns, and: 
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pon an old miry road from. Gray's-Inn-Lane to Barnet be- 
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| HIGHWOOD-HILL, in Middleſex, — | 
| 1 near Barnet mags er in the pariſh of Tot · 
teridge. 

HILLINGDON, the name of two villages in Niiddlees, 
ſituated near each other, at a ſmall diſtance from Uxbridge, 
and diſtinguifhed by the epithets Great and Little. The 
church ef Great Hillingdon is a vicarage, to which the town'of 
Uxbridge is a hamlet; and in the churchryard is a remarkable 
high yew- tree, which by 1 the- 0 N book appears to os above 
200 years old. £06345 

HILLINGDON HOUSE; near theſe ard nillaperzc is a ſmall 

but reſpectable ſeat, which anciently delonged to the Talbot 
family, from the repreſentatives of which ĩt uns purchaſed 55 
the Marchieneſs'of Rockingham! ' The glôunds are roman- 
tie and piẽtureſque, and are WII by a fine piece of 

van 1 - 

HODDESDON, a hamlet on the en L the pariſhes: 
of Amwell and Brexbourn, in Hertfordſhire, ſeventeen: 
miles from London. Queen Elizabeth granted a-grammar-- 
ſchool fo be kept here, and an alms houſe was founded in the 
reigh of Henry VI. by Richard Rich, Sheriff of London. 
It is a great thoroughfare on the wen benen pa and has«manket- | 
on Thurſday. - ; $3425 

' HOLLAND: HOUSE} a little beyond Kenſington, a*fine- 

and venerable Gothie ſtructure, built of brick, very pleaſanth7 
ſituated on a riſing ground, was the ſeat ef che fate Lord 
Holland It is at preſent occupied by Edward: 'Bearcroft,. 
Efq. It is adorned in the inſide? with fine tings, and: 
gres 8 improvements have been made in the gardens The 
celebrated Mr. Addiſon, who married the Counteſs of Wan. 
wick; lived in this houſe; and here was the ſcene of his laſt. 
moments, of that moving interview with his ſon- in- lau EOrd 
Warwick, which is- related in“ Dr. Young's Letters on Ori- 
ginal Comrofirion,”! and de hien ieee mad antenne, 
excellentelegy rev ad ien HS ISOE ee 226 
-=_ taught us how to live; and, oh 4: to High a3 11 
rice for knowledge, taught us how to die. 
HoLWood HOUSE, the! ſeat of the late John Caleraft;. | 
E Iq. and now of the Right Hononrable William Pitt; 1 3 
| ſantly-ſiruired: on Holwood Hill, inthe pazifli of Keton 
Kent, e miles from Bromley.” Mr. Pitt Purehaied: iK 
Mr. Randall, thelaft-proprietor:2:Se4 Kinomaine 1 15/04 
.* HOMERTON,a: hamlet in the- pariſh oÞ HachnerzI to 


which itadjoins, Here the diſſenters of the walviniſtical 38 | 
faafion have had an academy for man — yr 
- handſome? building has allo heen lately. ks 
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ra new wing is to be added,) as an academy for diſſenters 
. offall ING which appears to be planned with the moſt 
perfect attention to the rights of conſcience and the liberty of 
private judgment. The ſubſcription towards this inſtitution. 
amounted, in a ſew weeks, to upwards of 10, 00. 
- HORNCHURCH, a village in Eſſex, and the only pariſh in 


; *\F * 
4 g 


.thelibertyof Havering, is ſituated about three miles from Rum. 


2ford, of which it is the mother- church. A large pair of 
horns is affixed; to the weſt end of the church, for which 


tradition aſſigns ſome reaſon too idle to be repeated. Here 


Governor Wyatt has a handſome ſea rt. 
HORNSEV, a village in Middleſex, five miles from Lon- 
don. About a mile nearer this is a coppice of young trees, 
called Hornſey: Wood, at the entrance of which is a public 
nouſe, to whici: great numbers of perſons reſort from the city. 
This houſe, being ſituated on the top of a hill, affords a de- 
-lightful -profpett of the neighbouring country. Hornſey: is 
a long ſtraggling place, ſituated in a low valley, but extremely 


- -pleaſant;»havingathe New River winding through it. The 


* 


church is faid to have been built out of the ruins of an an- 

cient caſtle, which"itood.on a piece of ground called Lodge- 

hill. Near Hornſey Wood the New River was once carried 
acroſs a valley in a wooden frame ſupported by pillars. 


 - HOUNSLOW, a market town, ten miles north of London, 


* 


, 


on the edge of the heath of the ſame name. It has a chapel, 


a cliarity-ſchoel, and two annual fairs. The town be- 
to two pariſhes, the north ſide of the ſtreet to Heſton, 


oo » fouth; to Iſleworth. In this place was formerly a con- 


vent of mendicant friars, who, by their inſtitution, were to 


deg alms fer the ranſom. of (captives taken by the inſidels. 


On its diſſolution, Henry VIII. gave it to Lord Windſor, and 
HoOx TON, near Shoreditch. This was for many ages a 


_ *llagez and in the Conqueror's Survey is named Hoche on 


but by the increaſe of buildings it has been far ſome time p 
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. miles from Eplom-and King 


DLESTRY-. Se ELsTzEs oo, 
JESSOP's WELL, a ſulphureous fpring, ſomething of the 
e kind as that of 1 in Yorkſhire, is about four 
c2 ILFORD, "GREAT and LITTLE, two, villages in Eſſex, 
mn the pariſh of Barking, where are ſome agreeable; ihouſes. 
They are fituated-on each: fide of the river Rothing, between 
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3 . was formerly an 
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miles ow London, from which it is a great n 
to Harwich, ©. : N 


* 


Here is the ſeat of the ancient family of the Petr FR 8 p | 


anceſtor, Sir William, this manor was granted by Henry. VIII. 
at the diſſolution of Barking Abhey. to which it till then be- 
longed. That gentleman foun eight 
ford, called the Petrean fellowſhips, and erected and endow 


an alms-houſe here for twenty poor people. He lies interred © 
under a ſtately monument in the church, as do ſeveral others 


of that family. | 


INGRESS, in the pariſh of Swanſcombe,, in Kent, about 


nineteen miles from London, is the elegant villa of the late 
John Calcraft, Eſq. and afterward of the late John Kirkm 

Eſq. Alderman of London. The prioreſs and nuns of 
Dartford. were poſſeſſed of this . houſe, which devolved to 
the Crown at the diſſolution. From the time of the firſt grant 
of it in fee by Queen Elizabeth, it has paſſed by ſale to many 
proprietors.. Jenathan Smith, Eſq. who was ewner of it in 
1719, built a new front: after him the houſe 'belonged ſuc» 


ceſſively to the late Earl of Hyndford, to the preſent Earl ef 


Beſborough, then Lord Duncannon, and to the late Mr. 
Calcraft, who added to the manſion a ſpacious and e | 

apartment, which commands a magnificent view of the 
Thames. The plantations and other improvements in the 


| grounds, formerly chalk pits, on the welt ſide of the houſe, 


were made by Lord Beſborough, and thoſe in the other parts. 
by Mr. Calcraft, which are very conſiderable, in a good taſte, 


and increaſe the beauty of this noble fituation.. See SWANS= | 


ISLE OF DOGS, a part of Poplar marſh.. When our So- 
vereigns had a palace at Greenwich, they uſed it as a hunting 
ſeat, and, it is ſaid, kept the kennels for their hounds in 


this marſh, which lies on the other ſide of the river: theſe- 


hounds raquently making a great noiſe, the ſeamenand others. 


place the Iſle of Dogs, though it is. ſo far from being 
an ifſand,; that it can ſcarcely be called a peninſula, - 
__ ISLEWORTH, a village in Middleſex, 2 
don the Thames, oppoſite to Richmond. In its nei 
' hood are the ſeats of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 


called the 
tuated 


hbour- 


IsSLING TON, a large village in Middleſex, 7d. | 
filiam. 


north fide of London, to which it is Fange It 
to have been built by the Saxons, and in the time of 


* 


the Conqueror was called. Iſendon er Iſledon. Phe White» 


Conduit-Houſe, in this place, fo called from a- white ſtone 
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1 def with good walks, che lungs: Fools} dye abows! ano. 


ther, for the entertainment of company at tea, &c. In the 
third field beyond the White-Conduit-Houſe, there appears 
to have been a fortrefs' in former days, inclofed with a ram- 
223 and ditch, which is 1 5 ofed to a been à Roman camp, 
made uſe of by Suetonius Paulinus, after his retreat, which 
itus mentions, from London; before he ſallied thenee and 
uted the Britons under Queen Boadicea.” By the fouth- 
weſt fide of this village is e reſervoir called New River 
Head, which conſiſts of a large baſon, into which the New 
River diſcharges itſelf: part of the water is thence conveyed 
* to London, while another part is thrown by an en- 
e through other pipes, to a reſervoir which lies mueh 
Higher, in order te fupply the higheſt parts of London. 

The ethirch is ons: Spelle prebends of 5 Paill's. The old 
Gothic ſtructure, erected in 1 503, ſtood t 11175 x when; be- 
ing in a ruinous condition, the inhabitants ap fied to'Parlia- 

ment for leave to rebuild it, and ſoon Alter erk d the preſent 
AKAructure, which is a very ſubſtantial brick edifice; theugh = 
does not want an air of lightneſs. The body is wel 
lightened, and the angles ſtr gthened and Jerorsted aH a. 


nw ruſtic. The floor is raiſed conſiderably above the devel 


bol che ckurch- yard, and che Geer in the front is adorned with 
a poftico which conſſſts of a dohre, fup orted hy fo 
| urnns ; but borh the dor and the yortico appear too finall 
for the Teſt of the building,” Phe ſteeple confifts of a tower, 
which riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, terminated by a 
— ſupporting four vaſes at the corners. Upon this part 
is placed an octangular baluſtrade, from within which riſes. 
the baſe of the dome in the ſame form, ſupporting Corinthian 
columns; with their thafts wrought with ruſtic. Upon theſe 
reſts che dome, and from its cron nriſes the ſpire, which is ter- 
minated by a ball and its vane. Though the bod of: the 
church is very large, the roof is ſupported Without 
and the infice is extremely; commodio ious, and ador ed 
an elegant plainneſs. | MET 129 
1 th 18 very extenſive; aha includes U zper ; 
755 wer Mees 5, three ſides of Newington Green; ard part 
of ped Pere A has a charity-ſchool, founded: $i Ke by 
Dame Alice Owen, for educatiſig thirty children : this found. 
tion, together with that of a row of alms- Houſes, are u — the 
eure the Brewer company. e is Here al ty i ring ef 


hybeats water, in n 4 very pleafant garden, when torſome = 
years Was hen ee ndance ofthe Prineeſt 
Amelia, e ee Pe ofg tty, Who drink the whters: 
To this place, wh — New Pan teidge Wells, many 
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drinking the waters being 108, 6d. for the'ſeafon. Near this. 
place, is a 3 bf en ertainment called Sadler w Wells, 
where, during the ſummer ſeaſon, people ae amuſed” 
b walking on the w e, ropy e tu 99 | 
and pantomime bete. 6 0 7 
ſon Now ears 1807 been erected ſeve 70 75 1 1 85 
rare y a nob le ie of houſes called Hi e 
near which is a tavern, w th pleaſant rounds; Bow! ing . 
Kc. called Highbury Nan k afld a houſe belonging te John 
Dawes, Efq. which 10 0 1 . Proſpeete. 
had the Porter's lodge of th is a ſpot af ground, vul-. 
called Jack Straw's Calle, on whi 5 Rood The houſe of 
Sir Robert Hales, who made his eſcape from thence to the 
Tower; but was there beheaded, with Ny Snag N ur 
by the Hers e bot, oe 45 e ow | 


, 24x 


ENNIN ren A | village n and 0 one 
tbe eight precincts of are ar La Edward 88 a 
| 88 the anor for life to John de Warren, Earl. Fi wry A 
| 1 it reverted to the Crown does not appear; 35 ce 00 
it is, that Edward the Black Prince, to whom it is ſuppoſt 

Edward III. * Md it,. dyelt here frequently, many ro 
his acts bein d from Kennington, Alter his death, it 
came to his ſon 0 Richard, after ward Fine Richard II. who 
reſided there at the time of Edward hird's death, and 
aſcended the throne on the 22d of June in 2377 3 1 
which year, John of Gaunt, Duke o Lancaſter, having of: 
fended the cuizens of London, a dangerous riot enſued, 
mob attacked his palace at the Savoy, whence he made his 
co by water to Kennin ngton, whers the Princeſs Dowager 

ales and the'youn were, by whoſe, interceſſion- 
all differences Bete cen the Dukes e and the citizens of AR 
were afterwards amicably adinted. 

John Stowe has preſerved the following account of a rer 
markable mummery ¶ maſquerade ] at nn in 13975 
made by the citizens for port of the young Prince 
chard, fon of the Black Prince; which gives a a very eue 
idea of the manners.of the times > 
„ On the Sunda 7 before Candlemas, i in the: night, 130. cati, 

"Zens, diſguiſed and well horſed, in a mummery,,: with found. 
of s, ſackbuts, cornets, ſhalmes, ang bther min 

and innumerable torch 1 hits of wax, from New 
through” Cheap, over the 1851 through. Southw, 155 
and fo to Kennington beſides Lambeth, where the young 
8 remained with Co mother = ang the e Dy of Lan - 
his Uncle, i 
Suffolk, "ith 6 
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In the firſt rank did ride 48 in the likeneſs and habit of 
eſquires, two and two together, cloathed. i in red coats. and 
gow of ſay or.ſendal, with comely vizors on their faces. 

ſe maſkers, after they had entered the manor of 
Kennington, ali hted from. the horſes, and entered the hall 
3 25 Which . the Prince, his mother, and the Lords, 


{commonly called the ittle, for 

Fears old) Was cony! Syed, amid 

et from Kenning tan, thro? Southwark, to the Tower. 
he 


1 Kennington. dicte, 0 reges 
* fed nunc nec nomen, nec rudera, i inyenimus.“ "Bat this 


E antiquary could not haue been very earneſt in his. 
C 


of the whom the mummers [ maſkers ] did 
E ewing „ by a pair of dice 2 185 table, their deſire 


to play with 1 5 Prince, which they /o. handled, that the 


Prince did alauais winne, when he came to caſt at them. a 
te Then the mummers ſet to the Prince three jewels, one 
.after another, which were a bowl of gold, a cup of gold, 
and à 125 of gold, which the Prince won at t ree calts. 
ſet to the Prince's mother, the Duke, the Earls, 


Then | 
And the faber Lords, to every one a ring of ; gold, which. os 7 
5 


did alſo win. After which they were fealte and the mu 


| founded, the Prince and Lords danced on the one part with 


the mummers, who did alſo dance; which jollity DE 
ended, they were again made to drink, A and then departe 
order as they came. 
The Prince, who, as before obleryed, ese to Fg 
throne the fa me car, 1035 then but ten years old. 
On the wa 8 ovember, 1396, the young Queen, Iſabel 
ore I was then not quite eight 
a prodigious concourſe of 


lodging of 1 illuſtrious; Princeſs at Kepnin gten is a 


preſumptive pivot. of the then grandepr of the 1 5 + At 
Lo Erbe t was gene is not now. certain nar 2 


but Henry IV. was here, when the cler eee 0: 
Dim of. 517 John Oldcaſtle and his . 5 


Camden, in 2607, mentions bay waking Jon, a mics 7 3 
gli olim ſec ſoliti,. 


Charles T. when he ſucceeded to the title of Prince of Wales, 


. the death of his brother. Henry, in 1612, 5 55 the | 


of Kennington palace, and ten acres of ground, former! 
8 and ne to- dae n Ae: ere > 


755 long an 0 — The bar the anc t 
of which are ir wy tors 3 — wall 
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om fy we The faid detached: part was. -pulled 
wa; and Nane 
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longs to Mr. John Iſmay, cowkeeper, was built on the far 
zround. The manor houſe alluded to in ſome plans and de- 
ſcriptions of a later date, was a ſmall timber houſe, built (pro- 
bably with ſome of the old materials) on the palace ruins, 
In a ſurvey, taken in 1656, the manor houſe is ſaid to be 
«© ſmall, and an old low timber building, . ſituate upon part of 
« the foundation of the ancient manſion. houſe of the Black 
« Prince, and other Dukes of Cornwall after him, which was 
« long ſince utterly ruined, and nothing thereof remainin 
« but the ſtable, 180 feet leng, built of flint and ſtone, an 
«© now uſed as a barn, in the occupation of Thomas Kent, 
« gentleman.” | 7 95 5 77 
At this time, therefore, not only the manor houſe, but, 
what Camden could not find, The long Barn, were viſible; and 
the latter, which, in 1709, was one of the receptacles of the 
poor diſtreſſed Palatine Proteſtants, exiſts, as before obſer ved, 
to this day, and is in the occupation of Mr: Iſmay, who, in 
1786, digging near it for a cellar, came to ſome ſpacious 
vaults of ſtone, the arches of which were cemented by a ſub- 
ſtance harder than ſtone itſelf. . „ 
The manor of Kennington ſtill belongs to the Prince of 
Wales, whoſe bailiff is F Middleton, Eſq. In 1420, we 
find a grant of Henry V. to Adam Eggeley of the office of 
keeper of the palace of Kennington ; which office is ſtill ex- 
tant, by the name of the ſteward of the manor of Kenning+ 
ton, and is now enjoyed by James Beſt, Eſq.—Kennington 
gave title of Earl to the late William Duke of Cumberland. 
A public houſe, near the long barn, called Sots Hole, and 
humorouſly mentioned as ſuch in the Connoiſſeur, No. 68, 
has the fign of The Black Prince; and there is the ſame ſign 
at Newington, both derived, very probably, from their vi- 
cinity. to the royal reſidence. of that illuſtrious hero. 
 » KENNINGTON.. COMMON, - a ſmall ſpot of ground, 
(where the road to Clapham divides to the right, and that to 
Croy don to the left) has been for many years the common 
place of execution for the county of Surry. Such of the 
rebels as were tried by the ſpecial commiſſion, at St. Margaret's 
Hill, in Southwark, in 1746, and ordered for execution, ſuf- 
fered here, and among them were thoſe who commanded the 
ere rae at Mancheſter, for the ſervice. of the Pre- 
te ß; 8 BG OTE 3 
KENSINGTON, a village in Middleſex, about two miles 
from Hyde Park Corner, part of which, from the palace 
gate to the Bell, is in the pariſh of St. Margaret's, Welt- 
. minſter. . Kenſington. is extremely populous z and, beſides 
the palace, now neglected, there are many 3 houſes, a 
pariſh church, and ſeveral boarding-ſchools. The palace, 
wbich was the ſeat of the Lord: Chancellor Finch, e & 


„ 


the Graces, in the character o 
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Earl of Nottingham, was purchaſed by King William, who 
greatly improved it, and cauſed a royal road to be made to 
it, through St. James's and Hyde Parks, with lamp poſts 
erected at equal dĩſtances on each fide. Queen Mary enlarged 
the gardens; her ſiſter Queen Ann improved what Mary 
had begun, and was fo pleaſed with the place, that ſhe fre- 
quently ſupped during the ſummer in the green-houſe, which 
1s a very beautiful one: but Queen Caroline completed the 
deſign, by extending the gardens from the great road in 
Kenfington to Acton; by bringing what is called the Serpen- 
tine River into them; and by e in ſome acres out of 
Hyde Pak. They were originally deſigned by Kent, and 
have lately been much improved by Brown; and though 
they contain no ſtriking beauties, which their flat ſituation 
will not admit, yet they have many pleaſing parts, and not 
only afford much delight to the inhabitants of London, 
whoſe proſeſſions will not allow of frequent excurſions 
to _ diſtant places, — oper 2 Doo ee _ | == 
years paſt,” (to f. in the all-expreſſive, and, perhaps, all- 
Affected, eee of our Gallic neighbours,) a very 
i falhionable Sunday promenade for the beau monde. T heſe 
x . which are three miles and a half in compaſs; are 
kept in great order. The palace, indeed, has none of that 
33 which ought to appear in the reſidence of a Britiſh 
Monarch; it is very irregular in point of architecture. 
However, the royal apartments are grand, and ſome of the 


pictures good. 


P #3 


On patling the baſe court, you enter through a large portico. 


into a ſtone gallery, that leads to the great ſtair-caſe, which 
_ '3s a very fine one, and confiſts of ſeveral flights af black 
marble ſteps, adorned with iron baluſters finely wrought. 
The painting here affords the view of ſeveral balconies, with 
x Four of figures repreſenting yeomen of the guard, and 
ſpe 


Gators, among whom are Mr. Ultrick, commonly called 


the e Turk, in the Poloneſe dreſs in which he waited 


on King Seorge I. Peter, the wild youth, &c, The ſtair-⸗ 
| Caſe is nchly decorated and painted by Kent. 


The firſt room is hung with very fine tapeſtry, repreſenting 
the goddeſs Diana pond and killing the wild boar. Over 
the chimney is a picture in a 5 taſte, repreſenting one of 
from Cupid. This piece is ſaĩd to be done by Guido Reni. In 
one corner of the room is a marble ftatue of Venus, with 
an apple in her hand; and in another is the ſtatue of Bac- 
chus, whoſe head is finely executed; but the body, which is 
_ inferior to it, ſeems to be dene by another hand. 

The ſecond room has jits cieling painted with Minerva, 
lurrounded by the arts and ſciences, by Mr. Kent. 1 4 


F 


Painting, receiving inftruftions | 


In the 
of our Saviour laid on the croſs, both by Titian; of our Savi- 
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the cbiesgg g ve, Aue piece repenenting, Cupidindmiring 
Pſyche, ile taiindigen, by Vacdyeic: On each ee 


room are hung ſeveral pictures, as King Henry VIII. and the 


Comptroller of his Houſhold, by Holbein; a three quarter 
picture of King Charles I. and another of his Queen, by Van- 
wy the Duke and Ducheſs of York, by Sir Peter Lely ; as 

ſo King William and Queen Mary, when Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, over the doors, by the ſame nñanßc 

The third room, which was the late Queen's apartment, is 
adorned with very beautiful tapeſtry, repreſenting a Dutch 
winter piece, and + various diverſions peculiar to the natives of 
Holland, done by Mr. Vanderbank. | Over the chimney is an 
adinirable picture of Charles IT. James II. and their the 
Princeſs of Orange, when children, by Vandyck.. 


In the fourth room is the picture of a battle or ſkirmiſh be- 


tween the Germans and omar Holbein; another of Ju- 
piter deſcending on à ſhower of gold, and another of the widow 
Eliot, eee by our countryman Rilex. 

room is a picture of the crucifixion, and another 


our calling St. Matthew from the receipt of cuſtoms, by Anni- 
bal Caracci; and of his healing the ſick in the temple, | by 
Verrio: a picture of Henry IV. of France, by Titian: two 


heads of Queen Mary I. and Queen Elizabeth, when children, 
by Holbein: the late Qieen Ann, when an infant, by Sir 


Peter Eely: and ſeveral heads by Raphael. 
In the ſixth room, or rather gallery, are the pictures of 


King Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine of Arragon, both 
by Holbein: King Philip of Spain, and Queen Mary, by the 


fame hand: King James I. by Vandyck : King Charles II. the 


face by Sir Peter Lely: Queen Elizabeth in a Chineſe-dreſs, 


drawn/when the was a priſoner at Woodſtock: King James II. 
when Duke of Vork, and another of his Queen, both by Sir 
Peter Lely : King William and Queen Mary in their corona 
tion robes, by Sir Godfrey Kneller.. Sir Godfrey was knight- 
ed on his painting theſe pictures; King William being 


doubtleſs pleaſed with ſo fine a picture of his Queen. The | 


next is Qgeem Ann, after Sir Godfrey Kneller; and a picture 


of Queen Caroline, which is but poorly executed. In this 


reom is a curious amber cabinet, in a glaſs caſe; and at the 
upper end a beautiful orrery, likewiſe an a glaſs caſGG. 
Tube ſeventh, which is called the Cupola room, has a ſtar in 


= 


the centre, and the cieling · all around is adorned with-paint- 


ings in moſaic. Round the room are placed, at proper diſ- 
tances, eight buſtos of ancient poets, and ſix ſtatues of che hea» 
then gods and goddeſſes at full length, gle. Over the chim> 
ney- piece it 2 curipus bas-relief ingnardle, repreſenting a Ro- 
man marriage, with a buſto of Cleopatra, by Mr. Ry rag: = 


— 


, : 
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In the king's great drawing -· room, over the chimney, n 2 


very ſine picture of St. Francis 9 Jeſus, held 
in the lap of the Virgin Mary, Joſeph attending; the whole 
rformed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. In this room are alſo 
the yy Family, finely painted by Paul Veroneſe : three 
prieſts, by Tintoret: a noble picture of St. Agnes, over one 
of the doors, by Domenichino ; St. John Baptiſt's head, Mary 
Magdalen, and a naked Venus, all by Titian : a Venus in a 
ſupine poſture, ſtealing an arrow out of Cupid's quiver, with 
beau iful ornaments in the high. guſto of the Greek antique, 
repreſenting Love and the Drama, by Giacomo da Puntormo, 
upon the original outlines of the great Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti: a picture of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
his younger brother, when boys, one of the capital pieces of 
Rn two large pictures by Guido Reni, one of Venus 
dreſſing by the Graces; the other of Andromeda chained to a 
rock: our Saviour in the manger, by Baſſan: and a picture 
of part of the Holy Family, by Palma the elder. Y 

The cieling of this room, in which there is ſuch a mixture 

of ſacred and prophane pieces, is painted with the ſtory of Ju- 
piter and 8Semele. VF | 
In the ftate chamber, the bed is of crimſon damaſk; and over 
the chimney is a picture of our Saviour and St. John Baptiſt, 


e 


by Raphael. 


In the ſtate dreſſing- room the hangings are all of needle. 
work; a preſent from the Queen of Pruſſia. Here is a picture 
of Edward VI. by Holbein; of a young nobleman of ve. 
nice, by Tintoret; another young nebleman of the ſame 
place, by Tintoret ; and Titian's lady, painted by himſelf. 

he painted gallery is adorned with many admirable pieces. 
At one end is King Charles I. on a white horſe, ' with the 
Duke d'Eſpernen holding his helmet: the King is an auguſt 
and noble figure, with ſome dejection in his countenance ; the 
triumphal arch, curtain, and other parts of the back-ground, 
are finely executed, and fo kept that the King is the principal 
figure that ſtrikes the eye: at a little diſtance it has more of 


the life than a picture, 


Fronting this Picture, at the ether end of the gallery, is the 
fame King, with his Queen, and two children, King Charles 
II. when a child, and King James II. an infant in the Queen's 
lap. The King's paternal tenderneſs is finely expreſſed, his 
ſon ſtanding at his knee: the Queen's countenance is ex- 
preſſive of an affectionate obedience to his Majeſty, and a fon 
care of her child, which ſhe ſeems to deſire the King to look 
on. The infant is exquiſitely performed ; the vacancy of 
thought in the face, and the inactivity of the hands, are 2 
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lities. There is alſo a 


done by Vandy cg. r. | mo _ 
One of the next capital pictures in this gallery is Eſther 
fainting before King Ahaſuerus, painted by Tintoret. All 
the figures are finely drawn, and richly dreſſed in the Venetian 
manner; for the Venetian ſchool painted all their hiſtorical. 
figures in their own habits, 'thinking them more noble _ 3 


L 


pictureſque than any other. 
The next piece is the Nine Muſes in concert, finely drawn 
by the ſame maſter. % Eno eo Bs 444 54 
Midas preferring Pan to Apollo, is a fine piece, by Andrea 
Schiavone; but it is a good deal hurt by time: the figures, 
however, are well drawn and coloured; and the affectation of 
judgment in Midas is finely expreſſed. —_ | * 
The ſhepherds offering gifts to Chriſt, St. John in priſon, 
the ſtory of the woman of Samaria, and John Baptiſt's head, 

are fine pieces, by old Palma. e CREE $642 
Noah's flood, by Baſſan, is a maſterly performance, 
Over the chimney is a Madona, by Raphael, which, tho' a 
ſmall piece, gives n idea of that great maſter's abi- 
Madona by Vandyck, which is exqui- 


* 


ſitely pern, Finger p44 N 7 po 
he other 8 here are, the birth of Jupiter, a fine 
piece by Julio Romano; a Cupid whetting his arrow, by An- 
nibal Caracci; and a Venus and Cupid, by Tit ian. 
KENTISH TOWN, a village between London and Hamp- 
ſtead, much improved of late by ſeveral handſome houſes be- 
longing to the citizens of London, &c.. particularly an elegant 
houſe built by Mr. Bateman, an eminent attorney, in Maiden- 
2 Covent Garden. A new chapel has lately been ereted 
ere... | „ 4 ; 3 
KESTON, a village in Kent, 5 miles from Bromley, and 
14 from London. At Holwood Hill, in this pariſh, are the 
remains of a large and ſtrong fortification, (probably a Roman 
one) of an oblong form; theareaof whichis partly encloſed with 
rampires and double ditches of a great height and depth. It 
is near two miles in circumference, and incloſes near 100 acres 
of ground. There is a path deſcending from the camp to the 


| ſpring head of the river Ravenſbourne. Of this ſpring Mr. 


urrow, a late proprietor of Holwood Houſe, has formed an 
excellent cold bath, ſurrounded: with pales and trees. This 
river flows hence through Bromley and Hayes, towards Beck- 
enham and Lewiſham, and croſſing the great road at Dept + 
_ bridge, falls into the Thames below. See HoLwooD= 
OUSE., . fl bh | 3 
KEW, a town in Surry, ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite to 


Old Brentford. Here is a chapel of eaſe, erected at the ex- 


pence of ſeveral of the nobility and gentry in the neigte 
N | mood, 


hood, on a piece of ground that was given for that purpoſe 
by the late Queen Ann. Here the late Mr. 6 
tary to the late King, when Prince of Wales, had a fine ſeat on 
the Green, which became the reſidence of the late Prince and 
Princeſs of Wales, who greatly improved both the houſe and 


pores a deſcription-of Which we ſhall give in the words of 
F „ 


William Chambers, architect to the King 
«© The principal court of the palace is in the middle; the 


ſtable court on the left hand; and the kitchen courts on the 


right. As you enter the houſe from the principal court, a veſl- 
tibule leads to the great hall, which occupies two ſtories in 
height, and receives its light from windows in the upper ſtory, 
It is furniſhed with full length portraits, repreſenting King 
William III. Queen Mary, the preſent King of Pruſſia, the 
late Emperor of Germany, the preſent Hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick, the late Elector of Cologne, and the famous Lord 
Treaſurer Burleigh ; beſides which, there is a very good hun- 
wy piece, by Mr. Wo tton, wherein are repreſented his Roy- 
al Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, Lord Baltimore, Lord 
Cholmendely, Lord Boſton, Col. Pelham, and ſeveral of his 
Royal Highneſs's attendants, In this room are: likewiſe two 


large vaſes of ſtatuary-marble, on which are cut in baſſo-relievo 


the four ſeaſons of the yam. h 
« From the hall a paſſage leads to the garden; and on the 
right hand of this paſſage is the Princeſs's common apartment, 
conſiſting of an artichamber, x drawing-room, a cabinet, and 
a gallery, with waiting-rooms, and other conveniences, for 
the attendants. The antichamber is hung with tapeſtry ;: and 
Over the doors are two portraits, the one of the late Lord Cob- 
ham, the other of the late Earl of Cheſterfield. 


„ The drawing-room is hkewiſe 662 pt . Over 


the doors are the portraits of his Majeſty King George I. and 
his Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales. There is alſo 
another picture in the room with three heads, being the por- 
traits of their Royal Highneſſes the late Princeſs of Orange, 
and the Princeſſes Amelia and Caroline. PE ID 
The cabinet is finiſhed with pannels of Japan: the ming 
zs gilt; which, together with the chimney piece, was deſigne 

by the late ingenious Mr. Kent. For St ene 

% The gallery, with all its furniture, is entirely: executed 


from deſigns of the fame gentleman. The colouring of the 


wainſcoting is blue, and the ornaments are gilt. Over the 
chimney is a portrait of the ate Princeſs of Orange, in a riding- 
dreſs: and on each fide of it is a very fine picture, hy the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Wootton, the one repreſenting a ſtag at bay, and 
the other a return from the chace; the ſoene of both is Wind- 


Wales, the late Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Spencer, ä 


— 


for foreſt, and the perſons repreſented are the late Prince of 
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of Chandos, the Marquis of Powis, Lord Jerſey, Lord Boſton, 
Lord Baltimore, the Colonels Lumly, Schutz, and Madden, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Bloodworth, and ſeyeral attendants. 
'« On the left of the paſſage which leads to the en are 
the apartments of the Bed-chamber women. In their draw- 
ing-room is a very large collection of portraits of illuſtrious. 
perſons of both ſexes ; none very finely painted, yet curious, and 
very entertaining. The cieling is executed from a deſign of 
Mr. Kent's; as are likewiſe the cieling, chimney-piece, and 
all other parts of their dining- row. 
“The cieling of the great ftair-caſe was deſigned by Mr. 
Kent. The principal floor is diſtributed into one ftate apart- 
ment for her Royal Highneſs, and into Iodging-rooms for her 
children and their attendants, The ſtate-apartments conſiſt of 
a gallery, a drawing-room, a dreſſing room, an antichamber, 
oy room, and cloſets. _. 5 5 | 3 
© The walls of the gallery are adorned with groteſque paint- 
ings, and children in theatrical dreſſes, by the late Mr. John 
Ellis. The chimney piece and all the furniture are from de- 
ſigns of Mr. Kent; and on the piers between the windows are 
four large painted Iooking-glaſſes from China. 3535 
The cieliig of the drawing- room was deſigned, and I be- 
lieve painted by Mr. Kent, with greteſque ornaments, in par- 
ty colours and 8 The. centre compartment repreſents 
the ſtory of Leda. The chimney-piece, the tables, glaſs 
frames, and all the furniture, were deſigned by the fame inge- 
nious artiſt, The room is hung with green filk, and furnim- 
ed with a very pretty collection of pictures dy Domenichino, 
Paul Veroneſe, Albano, Claude Lorraine, Pietro da Cortona, 
Cornelius Johnſon, Baſſano, Berghem, Borgognone, &. 
„The cieling, furniture, and chimney piece of the 
dreſſing· room, were deſigned by Mr. Kent. The room is 
richly turniſhed with Japan cabinets, and a great variety of eu- 
rious works in Dreſden porcelain, amber, ivory, &c. and there 
are alſo in it two large pictures ; the one by Dapan, repreſent- 
ing the children of = royal family at play; and the other the 
Princeſs of Wales, with his preſent Majeſty, the Duke of 
York, and the Princeſs Auguſta, all in their infancy, attended 
| by Lord Boſton, Lady Archibald Hamilton, and Mrs. 
erbert. | | Y | * 
„ Her Royal Highneſs's bed- chamber is hung with x 
550 cieling and chimney- piece were deſigned by Mr. 
ent . 
The antichamber and cloſets contain nothing remarka- 
ble, excepting an hygrometer, of a very curious conſtruction, 
invented and executed by the learned and ingenious Mr. Pul- 
len, one of her Royal Highneſe's Chaplains, St 
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bs „% THE GARDENS OF KEW TW 0 
are not very large; nor is their ſitdation by any means ad. 
 vantageous, as it is low, and commands no proſpects. Ori- 

ginally the ground was one continued dead flat; the foil was 
in general barren, and without either wood or water. With 
ſo many diſadvantages, it was not eaſy to produce any thing 
even tolerable in gardening; but princely munificence, 

guided by a director equally ſkilled in cultivating the earth, 
and in the politer arts, [ the late Lord Bathurſt, we ſup- 
poſe, ] overcame all difficulties. What was once a deſert is 
naw an Eden. The judgment with which art hath been 


loyed to ſupply the defects of nature, and to cover its 


2 
Far net beth hath very juſtly gained univerſal admiration, 
and reflects uncommon luſtre on the refined taſte of the no. 
ble contriver; as the vait ſums that have been expended to 
bring this arduous undertaking to perfection, do infinite 
 honour' to the generoſity and benevolence of the illuſtrious 
| e who with ſo liberal a hand diſtributed the ſuper- 
fHuity of her treaſures in works which ſerve at once to adorn 
the country, and to nouriſh its induſtrious inhabitants. 
«© On entering the garden from the palace, and turning 
towards the le t hand, the firſt building which appears is 
THE ORANGERY; OR GREEN-HOUSE. 

The deſign is mine, and it was built under my inſpection in 
the year 1761, The front extends one hundred and forty- 
ſive feet; the room 1s one hundred and forty- two feet long, 

thirty feet wide, and twenty-five high, In the back ſhade 
are two furnaces to heat flues laid under the pavement of the 
, orangery, which are found very uſeful, and indeed very ne- 

777 % 
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5 THE TEMPLE OF THE SUNW, 
is ſituated in an open grove near the orangery, and in the 
_ way to the phyſic-garden. Its figure is of the circular pe- 
ripteros kind, but without an attic; and there is a particu- 
F 3 in the entablature, of which the hint is taken from one 

of the temples of Balbec. The order is Corinthian, the 
columns fluted, and the entablature fully enriched. Over 

each colum' on the frize are baſſo rehevos, repreſenting 
lyres and ſprigs of laurel; and round the upper part of the 
cell are ſuſpended feſtoons of fruits and flowers. The inſide 
of the cell forms a ſaloon riclily finiſhed and gilt. In the 
center of its cove is repreſented the ſun; and on the frize, in 
twelve compartments, furround: d with branches of laurel, are 
| repreſented the ſigns of the zodiac in baſſo-relievo. This 

building 'was begun and finiſhed under my inſpection in the 


VE: 1761. 
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„ THE PHYSIC OR EXOTIC GARDEN | 
| was not begun before the year 1760; ſs that it cannot poſſi- 
bly be yet in its perfection: but, from the great botanicallearn- . 
; ing of him who is the principal manager, and the affiduity- 
| with which all curious productions are collected from every 4 
part of the globe, without any regard to expence, it may be ö 
concluded, that, in a few years, this will be the ampleſt and 
f belt collaction of curious plants in Europe. For the cultiva- 
tion of theſe plants I have built ſeveral ſtoves; and, amongſt 
; others, a very large one, its extent from eaſt to wett being 
E one hundred and fourteen feet; the centre is occupied by 
a bark- ſtove ſixty feet long, twenty feet wide, and twenty 
; feet high, excluſive of the tan- pit; and the two ends form two 
dry ſtoves, each twenty-five feet long, eighteen” feet wide, 
) and twenty feet high. © : 5 
>" © The dry.ſtoves are furniſhed. with ſtands for placing pots 
on, made in the form of ſteps. They have each three revo- 
lutions of flues in the back wall; and one of them hath like- 
wiſe a flue under the pavement. MF:: ; 4 
he bark ſtove in the center is heated hy four furnaces ;z \ 
; two of theſe ſerve to warm the flues under the pavement, and | 
two to warm thoſe: in the back wall, of which there are five 1 
revolutions. The flues are all of them nine inches wide, 3 
) and two feet high. \ Thoſe in the back wall are divided from | 
a the houſe by a brick-on-edge wall, and ſeparated from each 
N other by foot tiles. Between ſome of them are placed air- _ 
. pipes, for the introduction of freſh air, which by that means 
; is warined in its paſſage, and becomes very beneficial to the 
. plants. The tan-pit is ten feet wide, and three feet fix inches 
deep. It is ſurrounded on three ſides by flues, being ſepa- 
rated from them by a fourteen-inch wall. The Walks aſe. - 
three feet wide, paved with foot-tiles; and thers is a border 
before the back flues twenty inches wide, with a treillage for 
creepers,: placed within ſix inches of the flues. The roef- 
lights are divided into three heiguts, and run on caſtors; fo 
tuat they are moved up and down with great eaſe, from a 
boarded e er over the flues, between the treillage 
and the back wall. The front lights ſlide in grooves. On the 
outſide of the bark - ſtove, in front, there is a border covered 
with glaſs for bulbous roots, which, by the aſſiſtance of the 
flues under the pavement of the ſtove, flouniſh+ very early in 
the year? 8 UV! 
Contiguous to the exotic garden is 8 x. 
Fw. PEQWER GARDEN, . 
of which the principal entrance, with a ſtand on each fide ff 
it fer rare flowers, forms one end.  The- two fides are incl 
ed with high trees, and the ny facing the principal entrance, 
| ; | : 8 | 13 
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is occupied by an aviary of a vaſt depth, in which is 8 
numerous collection of birds, both foreign and domeſtic. 
The parterre is divided by walks. into a great number of beds, 
in which all kinds ef beautiful flowers are to be ſeen, during 
the greateſt part of the year; and in its centre is a baſon of 
-MAteTy, ſtocked with gold: fiſn. | 
2 rom the flomer:garden a ſhort, winding walk leads to 
| THE MENAGERIE. , ;;-+ 
It is of an oval: figure: the centre is occupied: by. a. large ba- 
ſon of water,;ſurrounded by a walk; and the whole is incloſ- 
ed by a range of pens, or large cages, in which are kept 
great numbers of Chineſe and Tartarian pheaſants, beſides 
many ſorts of other large exotic birds. The baſon is ſtocked 
with ſuch water - fowl as are too tender to live on the lake; 
and in the middle of it ſtands a pavilion of an irregular 
octagon plan, deſigned by me, in imitation of a; Chineſe 
<P and executed i nie en , 7 gb 5 
I Near. the menagcrie ſtands-,  _ "EY 4 
THE TEMPLE OF BELLONA, T 

def ned and built by me in the year 2760. It is ver, the 
e e Kind; the portico tetraſtyle Doric; the metopes 
5 enriched with helmets and da ange and vaſes and 
pateras. The cell is rectangular, of a ſeſquialteral 
pioportion, but cloſed with an elliptical dome, fram which 


it receives the light. LORE 
* Paſſing from the menagerie towards the lake, in a re- 


tired ſolitary walk on the left, is 
THE TEMPLE OF THE G0 PAN, 

/ of the monopteros kind, but cloſed on the fide towards the 
| thicket, in order to. make. it ſerve for a ſeat. It is of the 
Doric-order;z the profile.imirated from that of the theatre of 
1 at Rome, and the metopes enriched with ox ſculls 
and pateras. It was built hy me in the year 1758. 

Sib; Not far from the laſt deſcribed, on an eminence, ſtands 
THE TEMPLE OF EQLUS, 


$22 


like that of Pan, of the monopteros figure. The, order i is a 


compoſite, in Which the Doric is predominant. Within the 
columns is a large ſemicircular niche, ſerving as a ſeat, which 
re vol ves on a pivot, and may with great eaſe be turned by 
one hand to any expoſition, notwithſtanding its ſive... The 


_ Temple of Solitude is fituaied very near the ſouth, front af 


the palace. 


« At the head of the lake, and near the temple of Eelus, | 


ſtands a Chineſe octagon building of two ſtories, - built a 
Kean many years ago, I d 1 25 the e of Mr. 
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PNP HE HOUSE OF CONFUCIUS. 
The lower ſtory conſiſts of one room and two cloſets; and 
the upper ſtory is one little ſaloon, commandling a very plea- 
fant proſp2& over the lake and gardens, Its walls and Ran 
are painted with groteſque ornaments, and little hiſtorical. 
ſubjects. relating to. Confucius, with ſeveral tranſactions of 
the Chriſtian miſſions in China. The ſopha and chairs were, 
I believe, deſigned by Mr. Kent, and their ſeats and backs 
are covered with tapeftry of the Gobelins. In a thicket, 
near the houſe of Confucius, is erected the engine which. 
ſupplies the lake and baſons in the gardens with water. It 
was contrived by Mr. Smeaton, and executed under his 
direction in the year 1761. It anſwers perfectly well, raifing, 
by means of two horſes, upwards of 3600 hogſheads of water 
in twelve hours. . CAS : WY 
« From the houſe of Confucius a covered cloſe walk leads 
to a grove, where is placed a ſemi-octagon-ſeat, deſigned by 
Mr. Kent. A winding walk, on the right of the grove, 
leads to an open plain, on one fide of which, backed with. 
thickets, on a riſing ground, is placed a Corinthian colonade, 
deſigned and built by me in the year 2760, and called The. 
Theatre o ' Augufla. * | Sans $a 
=. 66: THE TEMPLE OF VICTORY 3 
is the next building which offers itſelf to view. It ſtands on 
a hill, and was built in commemoration of the ſignal victorx 
obtained on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1759, near Minden, by the 
Allied army, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, over 
the French army, commanded by the Marſhal de Contades. 
„The figure is the eircular peripteros; the order Ionic de- 
caſtyle, fluted, and richly finiſned. The frize is adorned 
with foliages; and round the Attic are ſuſpended feſtoons of 
laurel. The cell, which commands a pretty proſpect to- 
wards Richmond, and likewiſe over Middleſex, is neatly 
finiſhed with ſtucco ornaments. Thoſe in the cieling repre- 
ſent ſtandards, an other French traphies. The whole was 
deſigned by me, and executed under my inſpection, in the 
year 17 59, loon after the above-mentioned battle. 
« As you pals along from the temple of victory, towards 
the upper part of the gardens, are {een the ruins of an arch, 
ſurrounded with ſeveral veſtiges of other ſtructures, Its de- 
ſcriptibn will be given hereafter. : 4 5 fn Por ag 27 
© The upper part of the garden compoſes a large wilder= 
neſs; on the border of lich ſtands a moreſque building, 
commonly called | „„ wed alt 1 bc eters Ka 
59> 54.74. 4 DRE AEHAMBRA, e 
conſiſting of a ſaloon, fronted with a portico. of coupled 


columns, and crowned with a. lantern, 7 
2 EL „ Sold, 
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On an open ſpace, near the centre of the ſame wilder. 
neſs, is erected the tower, commonly calldd 
5 I GREAT PAGODA. : gt, ©: 

It was begun under my direction, in the autumn of the year 
4761, and covered in the ſpring of the year 1762. The 
defign is an imitation of the Chineſe Taa. The baſe is a re- 

ular octagon, forty-nine feet in diameter; and the ſuper- 
Fru is likewiſe a regular octagon on its plan, and in 
lerent ſtories of the building. The loweſt of theſe is twenty. 
nx feet in diameter,'exelufive of the portico which ſurrounds 
ut, and eighteen feet high; the ſecond is five-and-twenty 
Feet in diameter, and ſeventeen feet high; and all the reſt 
giminiſh in diameter and height, in the ſame arithmetical pro- 
portion, to the ninth ſtory, which is eighteen feet in diameter, 
and ten feet high. The tenth ſtory is ſeventeen feet in diame. 


ter, and, with the covering, twenty feet high; and the 


finiſhing on the top is ſeventeen feet high; ſo that the whole 
ſtructure, from the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is one 
hundred and fixty-three feet. | 
projecting roof, after the Chineſe manner, covered with 
plates of varniſhed iron of different colours; and round each of 
them there is a gallery incloſed with a rail. All tte angles 


of the roof are adorned with large dragons, being eighty in 


number, covered with a kind of thin glaſs'of various colours, 
which produces a moſt dazzling reflection; and the whole 
ornament at the top 1s Sud gt The walls of the build- 
ing are compoſed of very hard tricks ; the outſide of well- 
coloured and well-matched grey ſtocks, neatly laid, and with 
* ſuch care, that there is not the leaſt crack or fracture in the 
whole ſtructure, notwithitanding its great height, and the 


expedition with which it was built. The ſtair-caſe, which 


leads to the different tories, is in the centre of the building. 


The proſpects open as you advance in height; and from the 
top you command a very extenſive view on all ſides, and in 
. ſome directions upwards of forty miles diſtance, over a rich 


and variegated country. 


4 Near the great pagoda, on a riſing ground, backed with 


thickets, ſtands | 
ren 4 com engl 

It was deſigned and built by me in the year 1761. The body 
of the building conſiſts of an o@agon ſaloon in the centre, 
flanked with two cabinets, finiſhing with one large dome and 
two ſmall ones. The large dome is crowned with a creſcent, 
and its upright part contains twenty-eight little arches, 
which give light to the ſaloon. On the three front ſides of the 
central octagon are three doors, giving entrance to the 
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building; over each of which there is an Arabic inſcription, 


in golden characters, extracted from the Alcoran by Dr. 
Moreton, from whom J had the following explanation, viz. 
Nee fit coactio in religione. SID, | 
Non eſt Deus ullus præter Deum. 
; Ne ponatis Deo fimilitudinem: | EST. 
© The minarets are plaeed at each end of the principal 
building. In my defign of them, as well as in the whole 
exterior decoration. of the building itſelf, I have endeavoured: - 
to colle&- the principal particularities of the Tarkiſh-archi- 
tecture, With regard to the interior decoration, I have 
net ſo ſcrupulouſly adhered to their ſtyle in building, but 
have aimed at ſomething uncommon, and-at the ſame time 
pleaſing. The walls of the cabinet are painted of a rich roſe 
colour, and thofe of the faloon are ſtraw- coloured. At the 
eight angles of the room are palm-trees modelled in ſtucco, 
painted aud varniſhed with various hues of green, in imita- 
tion of nature; which at the top ſpread and ſuppert the 
dome, repreſented as formed of reeds bound together with - 
ribbons of filk. The cove'is ſuppoſed to be bar end and . : 
a brilliant ſunny ſky appears, finely painted by Mr. Wilſon, 
of Covent-Garden, the celebrated landſcape painter. EA 
<« In the way from the moſque towards the palace there is 
a Gothic building, deſigned by Mr. Muntz; the front repre- 
ſenting a cathedral.- „%%% ¶ LOT og DE, 
The Gallery of Antiques was defigned by me, and exe- 
euted in the year 1757. 3 5 55 
« Continuing your way from the laſt- mentioned building 
towards the palace, near the banks of the Take, ſtands 5 
TiiE TEMPLE OF ARETHUSA, 5 
a ſmall Ionic building of four columns. It was deſigned and 


- 


built by me in the year 1758. | | 
Near it there is a bridge thrown over a narrow channel of 
water, and leading to the iſland in the lake. The deſign is, 
in a great meaſure, taken from one of Palladio's wooden: 
bridges. It was erected in one night. . 
In various parts of the garden are erected covered ſeats, 
executed from two deſigns compoſed by me in the year 1758. 
cc. There 1s alſo erected in the garden of Kew a Temple, 
deſigned by me, in commemoration of the preſent peace.: 
The portico is hexaſtyle Tonic ; the columns fluted ; the enta- 
blature enriched ;\ and the tympan of the pediment adorzed 
with baſſo relievos. The cell is in the form of a Latin cro's,: 
the ends of which are cloſed by ſemicircular ſweeps, wherein 
areniches to receive ſtatues. It is richly furniſhed with ſtucco 
ornaments, alluſiye to the occaſion on which it is erected. 
„„ e ES bed 
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BE „% THE RUIN AT KEW. TT 
was detigged and built by me in the year 1759, in order to 
make a 7 age for carriages and cattle over one of the prin- 
ipal walks of the garden. My intention was to imitate a 
Roman antiquity, built of brick, with an incruſtation of ſtone. 
The deſign is a triumphal arch, originally with three aper- 

tures, but two of them now cloſed up, and converted into 
rooms, to. which you enter by doors made in the ſides of the 
principal arch. The ſoffit of the principal arch is enriched 
with coffers and roſes, and both the fronts of the flructure are 


ruſtic. The north front is confined between rocks, over. 


grown with briars and other wild plants, and topped. with 
thickets, amongſt which are ſeen eee and other 
fragments of buildings; and at a little diſtance beyond the 
arch is ſeen an antique ſtatue of a Muſe. The central ſtructure 
of the ruin is bounded on each ſide by a range of arches, 
There is a great quantity of cornices, and other fragments, 
ſpread over the ground, ſeemingly fallen from the buildings; 
and in the thickets on each fide are ſeen ſeveral remains of 
poiers, brick walls, &c.“ | | hes PN We 
Herlate Majeſty Queen Caroline here purchaſed Lady Eyre's 
ſeat for the Duke of Cumberland, and Sir Thomas Abney's 
for the Princeſſes Amelia and Caroline. . 

In 12758, an act paſſed for building a bridge acroſs the 
Thames to Kew Green; and a bridge was built of eleven 
arches. The two piers, and their dependent arches, on each 
| fide next the ſhore, are built of brick and ſtone; the inter- 
mediate arches, which are ſeven in number, are entirely 
| wood. The centre arch is fifty feet wide, and the road over 


+ mo bridge thirty. But this bridge is to be taken down, as 


ſoon as ever a very elegant one, now erecting cloſe by it, is 
completed. | TT” | „ 0 | 
— KILBURN, a village in Middleſex, in the. road from 
London to Edgware, and in the pariſh of Hampſtead, was for- 
merly famous for a priory. It has a ſpring of mine, al water. 
_ KING's LANGLEY, near Abbot's Langley, in Hertford- 


/ . ſhire, received its name from a royal palace built lere by 


Henry III. the ruins of which are {till to be. ſeen. Richard 
II. with his Queen, and many of the nobility, kept à Chriſt- 
mas here, and in its monaſtery he was buried, though after- 
wards removed to Weltminſter by Henry V. Here was allo 


b-rn and buried Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, ſon of 


Edward III. and many others of that family. The palace, 
park, and manor, were given by James the Firſt, to his eldeſt 
ſon, Prince Henry, and after his death to Prince Charles, 
who, after he came to the throne, granted it to Sir Charles 
Morriſon for 99 years, from whom it paſſed into ſeveral 

hands. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtructu Res 


EIN GSBURV, north of St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire, is 


from its ſource, forms a brook: that drives two mi 
place is Canbury-Houſe, the ſeat of Lord Diller 
premiſes is a very curious and ſpacious barn, in which twelve: 
teams may unload at once. It has four entrances, four. 
threſhing floors, and is ſupported by twelve pillars. See. 
.COMB.NEVILL, I a i | 
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thus named from the Saxon Kings frequently keeping their 
court there, till it was purchaſed by the monks of the neigh- 
bouring abbey. © ks 
KINGSBURY, a hamlet near Edgware, in Middleſex; , 
KINGSLAND, a hamlet of the pariſhes of Ilington and 
Hackney, between Hoxton and Clapton. Here was anciently 
an hoſpital for lepers; which was afterward converted into a 
lock | hoſpital, and as ſuch is mentioned in the Guardian, No. 
17. The edifice was a plain modern brick building, with a: 
dial on the end of it, which had the following ſaitabls motto; . 
PosT VorLUPTATEM MISERICORDIA. This ſtructure joined: 
a little old chapel. Some years ago, having been converted 
into a paper manufactory, it was burnt down; but rebuilt. 
In Kingſland road is Jefferies's alms-houſe, or the Ironmon- 
gers hoſpital, built in 1713, purſuant to the will of Sir Robert 


_ Jefferies, Lord Mayor of London, for fifty-ſix-decayed mem+ 


bers of the Ironmongers company. [7 wi 
KINGSTON UPON FHAMES,- a market town in Surry; .- 

twelve miles frm London, received its name from its having 
been the reſidence of ſeveral: of our Saxon Kings, ſome of 4 
whom were crowned on a ſtage in the market-place. In the 


reigns of Edward II. and III. it ſent Members to Parliament. 


Here is a ſpacious church, adjoming to which, on the north fide, 


was formegy a chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, in whieh were 


the pictures of three of the Saxon Kings that were crowned 
here, and alſo that of King John, who gave the inhabitants 


of this town their firſt charter. But theſe were all deſtroyed 


by the ſall of this chapel in 1730; at which time Eſther Ham- 
merton, the ſexton of the pariſh; digging a grave, was buried 
under the ruins; but notwithſtanding ſhe lay covered ſeven 
hours, ſhe ſurvived this misfortune ſeventeen years. The 
memory of this event is preſerved by a curious print of this 
ſingular woman, engraved by M<Ardeli. Here is alſo a: 
wooden bridge of twenty arches: over the Thames, a tree- 
ſchool erected by — 85 Elizabeth; an alms houſe built in 
1670 by Alderman Clive, for u men, and as many women; 
and a charity- ſchool. The ſummer aſſizes are held here. Be- 


ſides the above bridge, there is another of brick over a ſtream - {2 


that flows from a ſpring that riſes in a cellar at Ewell, five 
miles above the town, and, within the diſtance of a bow-ſhot | 
Is. In this 
1, on whoſe 
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_ KNIGHTSBRIBPGE, the firſt village from London in the 
great weſtern road, is ſituated in the pariſhes of St. George, Ha. 
nover-ſquare, and St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, but has a 
chapel independent of thoſe pariſhes. Near the entrance of 
this village, in the way from London, is the infirmary for the 


ſick and wounded, called St, George's Hoſpital. This place is 


remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air. 
KNIGHT 's HILL FARM, the villa of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, in the pariſh of Lambeth, between Dulwich and Nor- 
wood. When his Lordſhip purchaſed it a few years ago, it was. 
gardens and adjacent grounds laid out in a pleaſing 
taſte; in which, however, utility has not been ſacrificed to 
ow. ; "0 ES: : EN ap Ys g ; 12 75 
EKNOLL, a very magnificent ſeat in the pariſh of Sevenoak, 
formerly poſſeſſed by many ancient and great families, and 
ſome time the palace of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Cran- 
mer exchanged it with the crown for other lands. It has been 
ſeveral times granted from the crown, and returned to it again 
by forfeiture, or otherwiſe. Queen Elizabeth, in the ſeventh 
1 ef her reign, gave it to Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
urſt, afterwards Earl of Dorſet, and then Lord Treaſurer to 
that Queen. In this noble family it has continued ever ſince. 
This is a large ſquare edifice, the entrance into which is 
through a great tower portal, which leads into a ſpacieus 


© quadrangular court, with embattled walls, and a graſs plat on 


each fide; in one of which, on a pedeſtal, is a fighting gla- 
diator; in the other, Venus orta mar. 
From this court there is an entrance through a large tower 
on the ſide, with a portico in front r by eight pillars 
of the Ionic order; over which is an open gallery for walk - 
ing e balukrade: : 4c Hos eat berls nb 0 a Pr 
At one end of the portico is placed the buſt of King Wil- 
liam in marble; and at the other end the ſame in plaſter of 


Paris. Pe” ef e ef - 
TT ooo ⁵⁵⁰ nb de 
which is like a college-hall, are the horns of a very large elk, 


% with the entire bone of the head, and ſtags horns on each ſide. 


The horn of a rhinoceros over the chimney- piece. A grand 
muſic=gallery, with a ſcreen of curious old carving; and an 
exact model of the Queen-Anne galley. © 
. In the Broun Galexß,ß 
ictures of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, ſtabbed by 
| ang Charles II. and General Monk, a converſa- 

tion · piece. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. Admiral Blake. 


Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. - Richard Bancroft, Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury. A Queen and child, unknown, but 


—0 


F 


called Mary Queen of Scots: a man, unknown, but ſuppoſed 
to be Lord Darnley: both the'e are capital pieces. Lionel: 
fie d, Earl of Middleſex. King James J. 
| In Lady Betty Germain's Dreſſing- Room. 
A crucifixion, by Titian, A very curious head of George- 
the Second, done with pen and ink. Drawings, by Polidore,. 
Michael Angelo, Titian, and other great maſters; and ſome: 
curious paintings. : . 

; 5g In Lord Vere's Bed-chamber. GET TE 
A fine ebony cabinet. Sir Walter Raleigh, and his Lady, 
who was maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. - 1 
In the Dreſſing Room belonging to Lord Vere's Bed 
| | chamber. = | | 
Sir Kenelm Digby, by Vandyck. Counteſs of Shrewſbury, 
by Lely. Judith and Holofernes. Sir Anthony Vandyck,. 


Cranfield, Earl of Middleſex, and his daughter. James Cran- | 


and Lord Goring. Abraham entertaining the angels. The 


ſhepherds adoration, by Baſſan. A Flemiſh piece, by Hemfſs 
kirk. A full length of the Counteſs of Middleſex. Ladys 
Hume, The Prince of Orange. 5 * 
In the Billiard- Room, or Leiceſter Gallery. 
Oliver Cromwell, a portrait. A Silenus, by Rubens. Demo- 
eritus, Heraclitus, by Domenichino. Arts and ſciences, by 


Baſſan. Duke d' Eſpernon. Mr. Brett, by Cornelius John- 


ſon. Philip II. of Spain, and his firſt Queen, by Titian. Sir 
Ralph Boſville, Lord Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth. Prince 
Hentys eldeſt ſon to King James I. Lord Somers, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Robert Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. Ed- 
ward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. Prince Palatine of the Rhine, 
and his three daughters. Lady Monmouth, Ruſſian Am- 
baſſador offering his credentials to James II. - Genealogical 
tables of the family: r 


On a window in the Billiard room is painted a man in armour 


with this inſcription: 


Hermannus de Sackvill Præpotens Normannus intravit An- 5 


gmiam cum Gulielmo Conqueſtore, A. D. 1066. 
TH In the Paſſage from the Billiard-Room. _ 
Two Madonas, by Michael Angelo... — „ 
In the Venetian Room. 3 
deen Elizabeth. Ducheſs of Richmond, by Vandyck.. 
Henry VIII. Mary Queen of Scots. Fine old tapeſtry. 


Lionel, Earl of Middleſex. Nareiſſus- and Echo, by Lely.. 
8 | OA 2 - 3 <> | 5 8 1 S 
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Inſide of a church at Antwerp. Cymon and Iphigene, 
by Lely.. Anthony eee Cowper, Earl of Shafteſbury. 


The rape of the Sabines, rought by the late Duke from 
Italy. A Dutch kitchen. General Davis, A fine battle- 


ie ce, Archduke Albertus. Ifabella D. G. Ducheſs of 
Did Philip IIL. King of Spain. Margaret Queen of. 


Spain. Fn, | 
In the Cartoon Gallery, 


Copies of the Cartoons as large as the originals, by D. My. 
tens. Charles Earl of Dorſet. 


a. ly Mary Compton, daughter 
to James Earl of Northampton, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
James I. by Vandyck. The firit Earl of Dorſet, by Cor- 


8 


nelius Johnſon. Henry Howard, Eari of. Surry, eldeſt ſon. 


to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 1547, by Holbein. James 
Earl of Northampton. In a bow- window, two ſtatues, one 


on each fide of a table; viz. a dancing fawn, and a Venus 


of Medicis. A noble chimney-piece; prodigious high 


China jars. In the windows, many family arms well pre. 


ſer ved. | 


In the Ball-Room (fo called from the firſt Duke of Dorſet's 


giving a ball there every Tueſuay).. 


Lord Wardea's proceſſion, &c. a grand piece by. Wootton, 
Several whole length family- pieces, by. Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Vandyck, and Mytens. The preſent. Duke, by Sir Joſhua 


Reynolds. h | 
: In the Chapel-Roome- = 


Pi gur es repreſenting the hiſtory of 
bloody Queen Mary's chapel, which ſtood over the rood-'oft, 


in her own chapel. The tapeſtry has the whole ſtory of Noah. 


Te Ducheſs of Dorſet, a full length, by Hudſon, . 
| The Chapel. 


A fine ancient room, with many ſacred hiſtorical paintings on: 


the windows. In the chapel gallery is the ſtory of Veronica, 
in exquiſite tapeſtry, and Eſther and Ahaſuerus, and a picture 
of our Saviour expoſed, _ | 35 

| | In the Organ-Roem. | 


Several ſacred hiſtorical paintings, which © were- placed over 
the different rood lofts in churches. and chapels before the 
Reformation; and other old paintings. The beheading of 
Mary Queen of Scots. John Baptiſt. A. Friar; and many 


other pictures. | 
VII the Guard-Room, NT, 
Carey, Earl of Hudſon, father and ſon. Edward VI. Abra- 
bam offering up Ifaac. Major Moor. The famous player 
Retterton. King Charles II. Lady Hume. 15 

8 I!n the fixſt Tea- Room. 


The Twelve Apoſtles, from the ſchool of Raphael, Vandyck, | 


the crucifixion, taken from 


F 
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woke of Dorſet. Fletcher an 
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and Lord Goring, i in. a frame of tapeſtry. Queen Anne Bo- 
leyn. Emperor Charles V. A curious tull-moon-lighs. - 
Nell Gwyn. Some bronzes, and the family. arms N 
wrought in a looking-glaſs. 

| Is the ſecond Tea- Room. 


Fine tapeſtry repreſentation of the boar and 101%. "Th y Betty” 


Germain, Two tables inlaid with metal. 
In the Horn-Gallery (ſo called from two antelopes horrs* | 
laced over the chimney- piece). 


wickliff. Sir  Chrittophet Hatton. Sir Walter Mildmay. Ro- 


vert Cecil, Earl of: Saliſbury. Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 


ceſter. a1 Sir James Wildford, Knt. Sir John Norris, Knt. 
Sir Francis Walſingham, Ent. Sir Thomas More, Knut. 


Lord William Howald:' Cardinal Wooliey. John Whit- 
gift, Archbiſhop, of Canterbury. Bancroft, Ar oP” 
of Canterbury. Martin Luther. Agricola. e 
lancthon. Luther. Pomeranius. Eraſmus. Cranmer, Arch 
biſhop of Canterbury. Duke of Alva. Duke of Parma. 
Duke: of Guiſe. Duke of Bourbon. Prince of Orange. 
William Cecil, Baron Burleizh. Henry Fitz Allen, Earl of 
Arundel. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk. Thomas Sac kville, Earl of Dorſet. Nicholas 


Bacon, Lord Keeper. Thomas Cromwell, Earl bt: Effex: - 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Heor y Howard, Earl: 


of Northampton. Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham. 


Earl of Surry. Thomas Howard, Earb of Saff. Ik: Sir Francis 
Drake, Knight. George Clifford, Earl of- Cumberland. 


Friar Bacon. Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter: Gardiner, B1ſh” 
of Wincheſter. John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. 
Alphonſo, Marquis of Paſto. Duke of Guiſe, the ſon. Ther 


Conſtable. of France. Don John of Auſtria. Thomas 8 = 


ton, Baron of Elſemere.-. | 
In the Dining-Parlour.”. 4 


Like. Apollo amidſt the Muſes, Charles Earl of Dort; the 


famous patron and poet, with the moſt eminent Engliſh poets: - 
Rowe. Wycherſe ey. Betterton. Garth. Congreve. M. 
de St. Everemont. Thomas Hobbes. G. .Villiers, Duke of * 
Buckingham, author of the Rehearial: Mrs. M. Woffiagton, 
in the character of Penelope. Sir Fleetwood Shepherd: - 
Prior. Dryden. Mouſe Monta agus Earl of Halifax. Charles, 
Bervmont. Ohaucer. Ot- 

Charles I. Lord; Rocheſter. Thomas Satkville: - One 

of the king Richards. Pope. Johnſon; Cowley. Shakes 
ſpeare. r. W. Cartwright. Mrs. C. Philipps“ Swift: 


Flatman. Durſey, a profile. Sir Philip e 3 


Waller, - Addiſon. | Sir e ee 0 FER. 
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RE, In the BookRoom md ³˙ on 
Our Saviour, Lady Betty Germain, Lewis XV. of France. 
King Bryen. Boircombe's ſceptre. ** | 

.  * In the Duke's Dreſſing- Room. 

Charles I. and his Queen, by Vandyck. Fruit and flower 
pieces. 0 . N N 


N | In the Colonnade. %% LOS, 7 
A caſt of the ſtatue of the liſtening ſlave. A caſt of Roman 


wreſtlers. „ : 
/ ln the State BediChamber. 2257 
Phe Counteſs of Dorſet over the chimney- piece, full length, 
by Vandyck. The late Ducheſs of Bedford, full length, by 
ditto. A ftate-bed tapeſtry, giving the whole hiſtory” of Ne- 


buchadnezzar. Silver emboſſed table ſtands. Glaſs: frames, 


vaſes, and other monuments of ancient grandeur. _ 

| JJ Mme Park r 
is a well-defigned Gothic hermitage, an artificial ruin of in 
old fortification, eee, vales and ny e. decorated 
with fine plantations. of oak, cheſnut, fir, and 'fiſh ponds. 


Here are alſo deer, and game in plenty; and ſome beautiful 


and extenſive proſpects, one eſpecially, at a place on the ſouth 


fide of the park, called River-hill, from whence is ſeen almoſt 


the whole county of Suſſex ; and, by the help of a teleſcope, 
JJC 


; 8 . B. s f : F 
T AINDON HILLS, near Horndon, in the road from 

4 Chelmsford to Tilhury Fort, are remarkable for a fine 
proſpect, which is thus deſcribed by the ingenious Mr. Ar- 
_ thuy Young, in his Six Weeks Tour through the Southern 


counties of England and Wales: Near Horndon, on the 


_*« ſummit ofa vaſt hill, one of the moſt aſtoniſhing proſpects 
& to be beheld, breaks out, almoſt at once, upon one of the 
dark lanes.. Such a prodigious valley, every where painted 
« with the fineſt verdure, and interſected with numberieſs 
« hedges and woods, appears beneath you, that it is paſt 
“ deſcription; the Thames winding through it, full of 
„ ſhips, and bounced by the hills of Kent. Nothing can ex: 
& ceed it, unleſs that which Hannibal exhibited to his diſ- 


t conſolate troops, when he bade them behold the glories of 


* the Italian plains If ever a tarnpike ſhould lead through 
« this country, I beg you will go and view this enchanting. 
<& ſcene; though a journey of forty miles. is neceſſary for it, 
J never beheld any thing equal to it in the Welt of England, 
- & that region of landſcape.” + WE, If ĩ ets, 
| LALEHAM, a pleaſant village on the banks of the 
Thames near Stains, where there is a ſeat belonging to Sir 
James Lowther, Bart. See LITTLETON. . 
LAMBETH, a very large and populous village in Surry, 


NEAT, | 
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near the ſouth eaſt end of Weſtminſter · bridge, is particularly 


famous for containing, for ſeveral ages, the palace of the 


Archbiſhops of Canterbury. This venerable ſtructure is 
ſituated on the eaſtern bank of the Thames, and is a large but 
irregular pile, builtat different times,. and without attention 


to anx particular plan. The following particulars are 


chiefly extracted from a MS. hiſtorical account, drawn up- 
by the late dector Andrew Coltee Ducarrel, from the regit: 
ters of the ſee, and other authentic records, and depoſited- in 
the archiepiſcopal library. © 375, Sos) 
Lambeth, in the time of the Saxons, is ſaid to have 
been a royal manor. Its name, is 1 Lambard, 
and others, derived from Lam, mud, a 
bour, i. e. ſinus luteus, or muddy harbour. It is alſo 


variouſly written, as Lomehithe, Lambithe, Lamuda, 


and in Domeſday, Lanchei. In the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, it was part of the eſtates of his ſiſter Goda, and 
afterwards of Euſtace, earl of Bologne, who gave it to the 
biſhop and church of Rocheſter, r ing to himſelf the pa- 
tronage of the churccn. e | 


After the Norman conqueſt, it was ſeized by the Crown, | 


and part of it granted to Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, but re- 
ſtored by William Rufus, who added to his gift the church 
of St. Mary's, at Lambeth, as appears by his grant in the- 
Textus Roffenſis; and it was among other manors confirmed 


to the church of Rocheſter for the maintenance of the monks, 


with no other reſerve out of it- than a proviſional rent, then 
valued at 10]- that was to be contributed to the biſhop by. 


way of enennium or way rr reed ee according to 


the appointment of Gundulf, on the feſtival of St. Andrew, 
every year, and which ſum is ſt il paid by the dean and chap- 
ter. The proportion of the manor of Lambeth to this con- 
tribution was ſettled at unum Salmonem et dimid. Millen: 
de Lampridis. The manor of Lambeth continued in the 
church of Rocheſter till the year 1197; when it was by biſhop- 
Gilbert de Glanville, and the monks, exchanged with Hubert: 
Walter, arc biſhop of Canterbu:y, for the manor of Parent, 
in Kent, with the church, and the chapel of Helles, and a: 
ſheep-walk called Etmerſn in Clive: this exchange was con- 
firmed by the kings Rich. I. and John, pope Celeſtine, and 


the prior and convent of Chrift's church, Canterbury. 


Before this, archbiſhop: Baldwin had obtained certain lands 
here by an exchange with the monks, with an intent to found 


a college of ſecular canons, who were to have been the chap- 


ter of the archbiſhop, independent of the monks of Canter- 
bury, by whom the election of the archbiſhops had been 
then newly uſurped: by this he meant to humble the whole. 
arder of monks, and to prevent their. interfering in the civil 


and hythe, a har- 


and 
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and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions of the kingdom; a plan that 


ſeems to have been.concerted- between the king and that pre- 


late. But, in order more perfectly to underſtand this matter, 


'we muſt look back into our eccleſiaſtical hittory.. Ever ſince 
king Edgar had thruſt the monks (the ſtanding army of the 


| Popes) into the monalteries and cathedrals, in the room of 


the ſecular clergy, they endeavoured: by degrees to influence 
the elections of their ſuperiors, and even of the biſhops and 
archbiſnops. Fheſe incroachments our monarchs ſaw with 
concern, and ſtrove to reſtrain. Hen. II. in particular, whe 


nad ſo much ſuffered from the inſolence of Becket, contrived: 


a method with Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which, it 


it ſucceeded, might in time humble and reduce the monks to 


their duty, or at leaſt put it out of their power. to become 


troubleſome. The way was this: Baldwin was to found a 


college for ſecular canons at Hackington, near Canterbury. 
The better to cover his deſign, he pulled down the church 
there, which was dedicated to St. Stephen, and: propoſed, 
after it was rebuilt, to dedicate it to the honour of St. Ste. 


phen and Themas Becket : he had not only. the royal aſſent 
and approbz tion, but was allo authorized by a bull of pope- 


Urban the Third, with a grant of the fourth part of the of: 


ferings made at the tomb of that pretended martyr, for the 
carrying on of this work. But netwithſtanding Bald win's 
precaution to hide his fecret deſign, the monks foreſaw, that 
if this college were perfected, it might not only withdraw the 
 archbiſhops from their reſidence amongſt them, but alſo in- 


duce tlioſe prelates to make choice of that place, as well for 


conſecrating biſhiops, as the chryſm for the uſe of the dioceſe; 
beſides, that its being dedicated to Becket might divide the 
gevotions-and donations of the people; and ſtill worſe, the cola 
lege might in time be made the mother church of the dioceſe; 
and the ſecular canons the-chapter, which would deprive the- 
monaſtery of their uſurped power of- choofing the arch 
biſhops. 5 | 2h C as 7 
Actuated by theſe conſiderations, they.ftirred up the whole 
body of monks and people, and appealed to the pope, from 


whom they were ſure to meet with countenance. The arch 


biſhop, however, purſued his worle; and not having ſtone - 


ready for his chapel, erected one of wood, folemnly conſe- 


crated it, and placed therein - ſecular prieſts or canons; al- 
tedging, he had only fulfilled the intentions of both Anſelm 


Becket, and therefore refuſed to appear to the appeal. 


The monks, nevertheleſs, ſtill proſecuted their ſuit-at Rome, 
by gifts, requeſts, and repeated appeals, till they prevailed on 


pope Urban the Third to ſend an order to archbiſhop Bald- 
wing not only to ſtop his work, but alſo to demoliſh it, and: 
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make void every thing he had done. Urban dying, and being 
ſucceeded by Gregory, with whom Baldwin-had great — 
he again ſet his deſtgn on foot; and to give the monks the 
leſs umbrage, by fixing it at a conſiderable diſtance from 

Canterbury, procured from the monks of Rocheſter certain 
lands in Lambeth.in exchange. When the demolition of the 
church at Hackington could not be avoided, it was agreed, 

that the foundation ſhould be tranſlated to Lambeth; which 
agreement was made by king Rich. I. with the concurrence 


of the biſnops and barons, and ſealed with their ſeals. Thus 


authorized, the archbiſhop tranſported by water the ſtones, 
timber, and other materials, Which he had prepared for his 
college, and began the foundation of a coltegiate church at 
Lambeth ;. but he did not live to finiſſi it; and his ſucceſſor, , 
Reginald, ſurviving him only 49 days, nothing more was: 
done towards its completion. T | | 
Hubert Walter, the next archbiſhop, reſumed the work in. 
od earneſt; and procured the church and manor of Lam 
eth, which he cauſed to be confirmed to himſelf and ſuc- 


ceſlors by king Rich. I. anno1197, as has been+beforerelateds .. 


One would have thought, that removing the intended col- 
lege ſo far from Canterbury might have put an end to the 
tears of. the monks ; yet, ſo tenacious were they of their fa- 
vourite and newly aſſumed right of electing the archbiſhops, . 
that they oppoſed it with all their might, and ſent one of 
their body to remonſtrate to the archbiſhop againſt this foun- 
dation. He, on his part, made them ſeveral conceflions and 
equitable propoſals; but all would not do; and they privately - 
ſent to Rome two of their body, and obtained from pope 


Innocent a bull, conceived in ſo haughty a ſtyle, as might 


better have become an eaſtern tyrant, than a chriſtian pre- 
late; for he not only. ordered that the college at Lambeth 
ſhould be demoliſhed, and the canons turned out, but alfo . 
threatened, if it were not done in 30 days, he would command 
the biſhops of the province of Canterbury. not to own the - 
archbiſhop as their metropolitan, and would ſuſpend him 
from his office as biſhop; and in a letter afterwards to the 
3 he had theſe inſolent expreſſions, ** That he held the 
« place of God upon earth, and without diſtinction of per- 
« fons he would puniſh-the men and the nations that pre- 
„ ſumed to oppoſe his commands.” As for the chapel at 
Lambeth, when it was juſt finiſhed, anno 1199, all the differ 
ences about it being put to a reference, the arbitrators award 
ed, anno 1202, that the chapel ſhould be pulled down to the 
ground, and that the archbiſhop might here at Lambeth, or 
any other ſpot than the foundation of the former chapel, 
build an icy church, and place therein notleſs than x4, 
nor. more than 20, premonſtatenſian canons, — 
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fame with rool.' a · year, upon condition that no biſhop ſhould 
be there conſecrated, no councils held, no abbots admitted, 
no orders conferred, &c. But the archbiſhop did not think 
fit to build one upon theſe diſagreeable and humiliating terms. 
Lambeth, however, was advantaged by this diſpute, which 
procured it the honour. of being made the reſidence of the 
archbiſhops.. > IJ 8 | TY 
_ The firſt archbiſhop who reſided here, was Stephen Lang- 
ton, who dwelt in the ancient manor-houſe, which he ous y 
repaired, as well as his palace at Canterbury ;, his reſidence 
is here proved by ſome public acts. Of this houſe there is 
no account or deſcription... In 1261, archbiſhop Boniface ob- 
tained a bull from. pope Urban the Fourth, for diſpoting of 
the fourth part of the offerings made at Becket's tomb, to 
pious uſes, and had leave at the fame time to rebuild his 
Ranks in a fit place at Lamnie, or to build new ones; ſo that 
he ſeems to have been the firſt founder of the preſent palace... 
Undoubtedly it was gradually enlarged and improved by the 
fucceeding archbiſhops-3z. moſt of whom, as appears by the 
_ regiſters of the ſee, made it the chief place of their reſidence. 
The ſucceſſive additions made to this houſe fince archbiſhop- 
_ Kilwardby, here follow. Thoſe prior te that prelate cannot 
be aſcertained z/ owing to his taking away, when made car-- 
dlinal and biſhop of Portua, not only the jewels,. plate, and 
money of the ſee, but alſo the regiſter books; as appears 
from the regiſter of archbiſhop Peckham, his ſucceſſor, who. 
in vain ſent divers procurations to Rome to recover. them. 
A. D. 1321, archbiſhop Reynolds cauſed divers repairs to be 
done here; in the ſteward's account of which are mentioned 
the following apartments: the great chapel, almonry, my 
lord's chamber, chamber next the hall, wardrobe next the 
chapel, another wardrobe, kitchen bakehouſe, great gate at 


the entrance; alſo the poultry- room, the wharf, mill near 


the poſtern, and wallum ſuper Tamiſiam. ; 

In-138s, during Wat Tyler's inſurrection, the rebels not 
only beheaded archbiſhop Sudbury, then high-cbancellor, but. 
a party plundered this palace. The damage done to the- 
building, was in all likelihood -repaired by the two ſucceed- 
ing archbiſhops, William Courtney and Thomas Arunde! ;: 
but the moſt conſiderable improver was archbiſhop Chicheley, 
_ who, between the years 1424 and 1443, expended great ſums: 
on this houſe, as is evident from his ſteward's accounts. 
Among the works of this munificent archbiſhop was that 
great tower, now called the Lollard's tewer, at the weſt end 
of the chapel, built the 23th of Hen. VI. in the years 1434 
and 1435; to make room for which, there was an old ſtone 
building taken down, and cleared away. All the PE 
6 | . 
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this tower are particularly ſet down in the ſteward's accounts 
of thoſe years; whereby it appears, that the whole amounted 
to 278l. 2s. 114d. Every foot in height of this tower, in- 
cluding the whole circumference, eoſt 14s. 4d. for the work; 


the iron werk uſed about the windows and doors weighed 


1322 pounds and a half, which at three-halfpence per peund, 
coſt rol. 148. 111d. Three thouſand hricks were uſed for 
ſtopping the windows between the chapel and that tower; 
the ſtair-caſe is ſaid to be 88 feet high. On the weſt ſide was 
2a tabernacle, or niche, in which was placed the image of St. 
Thomas, which image coſt 33s. and 4d. a bricklayer's and a 
tyler's wages were then wy the day, with victuals, 4d. without 
victuals 3 
or according to admeaſurement. | 5, 
Beſides the neceſſary repairs which fo large a pile of build- 
ing conſtantly required, many additions were made by'the 


ſeveral archbiſhops. The moſt material here follow: arch- 


biſhop Stafford is ſuppoſed to have built the coach-houſe, it 
being the ſame kind of brick-work as the eaſt and weſt ſides 
of Croydon palace, built by him. Archbiſhop Morton, who 
was a great improver of all the archiepiſcopal houſes, find- 
ing this much out of repair, about the year 1490 re-edified 


great part of it, particularly the great tower next the gate- 
way, and the gate-way itſelf. Archbiſhop Warham teſtifies, 


in his laſt will, that he had expended 30, oool. in repairing 
and beautifying his houſes; and prays, upon that account, 
that his ſucceſſors would forbear ſuit for dilapidations againſt 
his executors. How much was laid out at Lambeth: is not 
ſpecified. . | 353 


Archbiſhop Cranmer, his immediate ſucceſſor, built the 


great 88 now called the ſteward's parlour; and alfo 
erected in the garden a curious ſummer- houſe of exquiſite 


workmanſhip, chiefly contrived by his chaplain, doctor John 
Poynet, afterwards biſſiop of Wincheſter. This building 


has been taken down by the late archbiſhop. Cardinal Pole 
built a certain gallery towards the eaſt, at Lambeth, and ſome 
few rooms adjoining. Indeed, the whole ſite of brick build- 
ings fronting the weſt, between the Lollard's tower and the 
great court, ſeem to be of his conſtructing; his motto, 
© Eftote prudentes ficut ſerpentes, et innocentes 1 

being painted-on ſome of the windows with the repreſentation. 
of a dove and ſerpent. | The cloyſter, under the gallery, is 
alſo thought to have been built or repaired by him. 


In 1570, and 1572, archbiſhop Parker, who was a great” 


builder, repaired and beautified this palace. The great 
hall he covered with ſhingles, and made entirely the long 


bridge that reaches into the Thames; repaired the Solarium, 


OE 


— 


d. but moſt of this tower was done by the great, . 


cut columbæ, 
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or ſummer-houſe, built by Cranmer, as alſo the two aque. 
_ "ducts conveying water to the houſe and garden, and con- 
ſtructed ſubterraneous drains communicating with the 
Thames, whereby the houſe was cleanſed and kept ſweet, 
2 drains are ſo high, that a man may ſtand upright in 
then oo ES ooo V 
From the arms of archbiſhop Bancroft, which are ſet up in 
the ſervants hall, it ſhould ſeem that he either built or re- 
paired it. or PR a opp tt 
In the year 1422, Auguſt 19th, and November 24th, this 
palace ſuffered much in the troubles of king Charles I. Some 
"ſoldiers, under pretence of ſearching for: arms, broke open 
the doors, defaced the organ, and committed other violences; 
and on May 1, 1643, the chapel windows were defaced, and 
the ſteps torn up. On the gth of the ſame month, all the 
books and goods of archbiſhop Laud were ſeized, and the 
palace for a while made a priſon for the royal ſts. After the 
beheading of the king, Lambeth houſe fell to the-ſhare of 


| colonel Scot, who turned the chapel inte a hall, or dancing- 


room; and for that purpoſe removed the monument of arch- 
biſhop Parker, who was buried there; and alſo pulled down 
the great hallto make money of the materials, and committed 
other ravages ; ſo that, at the reſtoration, it was ia many 
places in a very ruinous condition. „„ 
Theſe ruins were moſtly repaired by archbiſhop Juxon, who 
. particularly rebuilt the great hall, the expence of which 
amounted to 10, fool. Archbiſhop Sheldon completed theſe 
'repairs with ſome improvements; and, as ſome ſay, built 
tae preſent library. TY e 
+ Archbiſhop Sancroft built the kitchen about the year 
163 5, from which time the old one hath been made a paſſage. 
He alſo built part of the new buildings adjoining to the ſouth 
end of the great hall, and a ſtair-caſe leading from the pie- 
ture gallery to the garden. Archbiſhop Tillotſon continued 
thoſe new buildings tawards the gate-houſe, and altered the 
windows of the archbiſhp's lodgings; in painting, white- 
waſhing, glazing, and wainſcoting, during the three years 
and ſeven months of his incumbency, he expended near 
Soool. Archbiſhop Teniſon erected a rabbit- houſe without 
being authoriſed by a royal licence, and is ſaid to have laid 
_-out above 20 l. per ann. in repairs. The laundry was 
built by archbiſhop Wake, who for that purpoſe pulled 
down an old houſe, in which Mr. Teniſon formerly lived. 
W Secker expended a conſiderable ſum in repairin 
y 
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and beauti | 
cleared the drains, and mace divers improvements. 


Archbiſhop | Cornwallis difplayed an- elegant taſte _ 
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ing the chapel; he alſo new ſlated the great hall, 
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cultivated; and beſides that, there is a concurrent tra 


— 


the additions and alterations made by him in this palace, 
whereby it is rendered both more pleaſant and convenient. 


In theſe he muſt undoubtedly. have expended a conſiderable 


ſum of money. | | „ 
In the garden of this palace are two remarkable fig- trees 
nailed againſt the houſe. Theſe are of the white Marſeilles, 
and ſtill bear delicious fruit. Tradition ſays, they were 
lanted by cardin-1 Pole. They cover a ſurface fifty feet 
in height, and forty in breadth. The circumference of the 
ſouthernmoſt is twenty-eight inches, of the other twenty-one, 
On the ſouth: ſide of the building is another tree of the ſane 
age , the circumference of which, at the bottom, 1s twenty- 
eight inches. | . „„ 55 IF 
The tradition relative to theſe trees is rendered extremely 
robable from many. circumitances. Fig-trees were, it is 
generally allowed, brought into England in the reign of Hen. 
VIII. and it ſeems likely that cardinal Pole, who had long 
relided in Italy, would be fond of cultivating thoſe fruits to 
which he had been there accuſtomed ; and to the objection 
ariſing from their great age, it may be anſwered, that we do 
not well know'how long a fig-tree will flouriſh, if J 
ition 

of an older tree, and inſtances of two very antient ones, the 
times of whoſe plantation are well aſcertained. bs 
The firſt of theſe ſtands at Mitcham, in the garden of the 
manor-houſe, formerly the private eftate of archbiſhop 
Cranmer, and nuw telonging to one of bis deſcendants. It 
is likewiſe of the white ſort ; and is confidently aſſerted to 
have been planted by archbiſhop Cranmer. Its branches 
are very low, but its ſtem, which meaſures thirty inches in 
girth, has every poſſible. mark of great age. | 


757, à very ancient fig-tree, whoſe fruit was of the 
ſmall red ſort. It was encloſed ia a wooden frame, with a 


- Ty .fhe dean's garden at Wincheſter, there was al ſo, in the 
yeat- 


glaſs door and two windows on each fide of it, for the ad- 


miſſion of ſun and air. The frame protected it from wind 


and rain. Orr the ſtone wail to which the tree was nailed, 


there was a plaſtering, and ſeveral inſcriptions in the Hey 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages : one of them in the latter, 
meationing that, in the year 1623, king James I. as is there 
ſaid, © talted of the fruit of this fig-tree with great plea- 
© ſure.” The other inſcriptions were patſages in the Old 


and New Teſtaments, all allu ing to the fig-tr-e. This tree 


has been ſuffere | to periſh for want of necellary re pairs to the 
frame- work. g „ 2 [ng 
At Oxford, in the garden of the regius profeſſor of Hebrew, 


is a fig: tree brought from the eaſt, and planted by Dec. — 4 
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cock in the year 1648, which is this day in a thriving con. 
dition, It bears a' black fig. 9 1» 
As the digreſſion reſpecting theſe trees is a piece of horti. 
cultural hiſtory, it is hoped the reader will pardon its being 
here inſerted. e . Foe, 
It now remains to take a curſory view of the various 


naming thoſe which contain nothing curious. | 
Dye Chapel. That there was a chapel here from the firſt 


| foundation of the houſe is indubitable. Indeed, it appears, 


here was more than one, and alſo ſeveral oratories. The 


lower part of the preſent chapel ſeems to be the moſt ancient 


part'of the whole edifice; being fine high arches, which, 
with the roof, are built with ſtone, now ſerving for cellars. 
and vaults. There ſeems to be the remains of an old bake- 


houſe. This building was repaired in 1280, and a new one, 


or a new altar, (for the words of the record are var e 
conſecrated in 1407. It was likewiſe again repaired and 
| beantified by archbiſhop Laud. The windows here had very 
fine painted glaſs, put up by archbiſhop: Morton, repreſenting 
the hiſtory of the world, from the creation to the day of 
judgment: three lights in a window; the two ſide 3 con · 
tained the types in the Old Teſtament, and the middle light 
the anti-types. The repairing of theſe windows, by arch. 
biſhop Laud, was objected to him, as a mark of his inclina- 
tion to popery. They were totally defaced by the puritans. 
It has before been related, that this chapel was by colonel 
Set converted into a dancing-room. At that time the 
' body of archbiſhop Parker was taken out of his tomb 
here, his monument demoliſhed, and the lead in which he 
was wrapped, ſtripped off and fold, and the corpſe buried in 
à dunghill. After the reſtoration, Sir William Dug#ale, 
hearing of this by chance, acquainted archbiſhop Saffrroft 
therewith, by whoſe pious care the body was diſcovered, and. 
again decently depoſited in the ſpot from whence it had been 
taken, Over it is an inſcription cut in marble, "importing 
that the body of Matthew the archbiſhop there reſts at laſt.” 
Another monument to his memory, recounting the demo- 


_ < Htion of his tomb and ignominious treatment of his body, 
woas likewiſe ſet up by the ſame archbiſhop in the | ſouth-weſt 


corner of this chapel. | 5 > 
The Burying Ground is a piece of ground ſo called, lying on 


the north ſide of the chapel ; but it does not appear to have 


ever been uſed as ſuch. Archbiſhop Herring having cauſed 


the ground to be Gigged, no bones were found. _ 
The Gateway.. The regiſtry of the prerogative office was 
anciently in a ground room on the left hand ſide of the en- 


* 


apartments, and the things worthy notice therein, ſimply 


trance, 
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trance, and afterwards in one on the oppoſite fide of the 
gate. The archives of the ſee of Canterbury are ſtill kept 
in a room over the gateway, called the record room. In the 
porter's lodge, which in entering is on the right hand, are 
three rings faſtened to the wall, whence it is thought to have 
been uſed as a priſon for the Lollards. TW, | 
The New Buildings. This is a houſe on the right hand of 
the firſt court, built at different times by the arehbiſhops 
Sancroft and Tillotſon, about the year 1684 and 1692 K 


room which juts out over the hall door is ſaid to have been. | 


archbiſhop Tillotſon's ſtudy. 5 | 
The Hall. The ancient hall having been demoliſhed by 
colonel Scot, it was re-edified about the year 1661, by arch- 
biſhop Juxon, as has before been obſerved, He could by no 
perſuaſions be prevailed upon to build it in the modern taſte. 
Dying before it was completed, by a clauſe in his will he 
directed his executors to pay the expences of finiſhing it, 
which amounted to 8ool. The dimenſions of this hall are 
length 93 feet—width 38 feet—depth of the bow windew 7 
feet 4 inches. 4 | „„ : 
The Guard Chamber. This room was in being as early as. 
the 3d of Hen. VI. A. D. 1424. Here formerly were many 
ancient arms, in which were handed down the different ſuc- 
ceſſions of archbiſhops, till taken away in the laſt civil-wars, 
anno 1642, but afterwards reſtored or replaced. In arch- 
biſhop Potter's time, ſome old bandileers and muſkets re- 
mained in the burying-ground, the wall whereof was pulled 
down by Archbiſhop Herring, and the arms depoſited elſe- 
where. Over the door of this room is the date 1681 the di- 
menſions are 56 feet by 27 feet. Adjoining to the guard 
chamber, a large handſome drawing-reom, 33 feet by 22, 
and a dreſſing- room, 16 feet by 14, were built by archbiſhop. 
Cornwallis in the year 1769. | | 
The Preſence Chamber, 291 feet by 19, is ſo called in imi- 
tation of the like apartments in the royal palaces. This 
room has three windows adorned with painted glaſs, repre- 
ſenting St. Jerome and St. Gregory, with old Engliſh verſes _ 
beneath them, ſuppoſed te have been ſet up by archbiſhs 
Sancroft, The middle window has a painted ſun-dial, wit 
a view of the theatre at Oxford, and the arms of the fee and 
of archbiſhop Sheldon, at whoſe expence it was done. | 
The Lobby, 23 feet 4 inches by 21 feet. In this room is the 
portrait of Hen. prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon: to king James I. 
at full length. | 25 | Z 
7 he Drawing Room, 18 feet 10, by 19 feet 10 inches. 
_ The Archbiſbop's Study, 20 feet 8 by 19 feet, and 19 feet by 
 14==8, being two rooms containing his private library. 297 
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Bed Chamber, 19—9 by 19 feet 1 inen. 
The Long Gallery, 89 feet 9 inches by 15 feet 9, built by 
cardinal Poe. The windows of this gallery have painted 
glaſs, repreſenting divers coats armorial, particularly thoſe of 
ail the proteſtant archbifhops, from archbiſhop Cranmer to 
archbiſhop Cornwallis, and divers ef the popiſh biſhops. In 
this gallery, and the great dining room adjoining, is a com- 
lete ſuite of the portraits of all the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury, from archbiſhop Warham to archbiſhop Cornwallis ;: 
and hkewiſe thoſe of many modern biſhops. © © 
Great Dining Room is 38 feet 3 by 19 feet 6 inches. | 
ToeChaplains and Receivers Rooms are in the Lollard's tower, 


and have nothing remarkable. The only curioſity here is the 


room in which the -Lollards were confined, which is at the 


very top of the tower, to which there is an aſcent by a ſmall 


ſtone ſtaircaſe. This room is very ſmall, being only 12 feet 


long, and g broad. The windows are ſmall, and placed 577 


and north. In the wainſcot, which is of oak above an in 


thick, are faſtened 8 large iron rings, 3 on the ſouth, 4 on 
the weſt, and 1 on the north fide. I he cieling is al ſo of oak, 


and here is a ſmall fire-place. On the wain'cot, are various 


ſcratches, and halt ſentences, names and letters cut out with 
a knife, as is ſuppoſed, ' by the unhappy perſons confined: 


here. | 


The Cloyſters. Theſe are mentioned in the ſteward's ac- 


counts, as early as the year 1424. The inner cloyſters, which 
ſtood on the north ſide without the chapel, were covered and 


floored with tiles, and ſupported by twelve pillars; they were 
taken down in archbiſhop Herring's time. The other 


cloyſters ſtand under the library. | 
The Library. It is net to be doubted but every archbiſhop 


had a library of his oun; but the firſt founder of =_ preſent . 


collection was archbiſhop Bancroft, who by his will, dated 
October 28, r610, bequeathed his library to his ſucceſſors, 


together with the maps and pictures in the gallery at Lam- 
beth, and his papers, and writings, in his paper ſtudy and 


great ſtudy. His ſucceſſor, archbiſhop Abbot, teok great 


' pains to ſecure them to the ſee; and at his death much en- 
creaſed them. During the civil war they were depoſited at 
Cambridge, under the pretence of Trinity college in that 
- univerſity having a reverſionary right to them on the ceſla- 


tion of the order of biſhops : here they remained'till after the 


, reſtoration, when they were returned to arcubiſhop Sheldon, 
who likewiſe made a conſiderable addition to them. Arch- 


biſhop Teniſon alſo bequeathed part of his books to this li- 
brary, as did the late archbiſhop Secker, ſince whoſe death 
many valuable books have been add 
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ed to ĩt by archbiſhopCorn- 


wallis, and the number of them amounts to near 20, ooo vo- 


lumes. This building ſtands over the cloyſter. On the 


north-eaſt window is painted in glaſs, the portrait of St. Au- 
guſtine, with old Engliſh verſes beneath it; near it a figure of 
archbiſhop Chicheley, with the motto of archbiſhop Stafford, 
put here by.the; miſtake of a glazier. It is adorned with a 
fine picture of Canterbury -cathedral, and prints of all the 
archbiſhops from Warham to the preſent time. 1 
The na he of Manufcripts, This ſtands over part of that 
laſt deſcribed, and, contains, at this time, about 1100 manu- 
1 ag many of which are extremely fair, curious, and va- 
lues 8 „ 
The church, which ſtands by the palace, is a very antique 
ſtructure, ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign of Ri- 
chard I. In this pariſh are eight precincts, denominated the 
Archbiſhop's, the Prince's, Vauxhall, Kennington, the Marſh, 
the Wall, Stockwell, and the Dean's precin&t. It is remark- 
able, that at Lambeth Wall is a ſpot of ground, containing 
an acre and nineteers poles, named Pedlar's acre, which has 


belonged to the mba from time immemorial, and is faid to 


have been given by a pedlar, upon condition, that his picture, 
with that of his dog, be perpetually preſerved in painted 
glaſs, in one of the windows of the church; which the pa- 


riſhioners carefully performed. in the ſouth-eaſt window of the 


middle aiſle, But whatever be the origin of this gift, the 
time of it was in 1 504, when it let at 28. 8d. per ann. but in 
1752 it was let on leaſe at rool. per ann. and a fine of 8o0l. 
The annual value of all the eſtates N to this pariſh is 
9681. 16s. 8d. In 1786, the number of houſes was near 
2600, and of inhabitants 15, 000. „ „„ 

In 1777, Mr. William Curtis, author of the“ Flora Lon- 
dinenſis, converted a piece of ground, to the north weſt of 
the Magdalen hoſpital, to the purpoſe of cultivating every 
Britiſn plant. To theſe he afterward added ſuch as were 
uſed in medicine, or conſidered as uſeful or noxious in agri- 


culture; and to render the knowledge of theſe. plants eaſy 


to every obſerver, the Latin and Engliſh names, painted in 
very legible characters, were affixed on ſuitable ſticks to each. 


It has been ſince opened by ſubſcription, and many of the 


nobility, and of the firſt botaniſts and phyſicians, have uni- 
ted to encourage it. Here Mr. Curtis annually reads his 
botanic lecture ; and here is a conſiderable library, and ex- 


tenſive collection of drawings in natural hiſtory, which are 


yearly increaſing. 


# . 


Inn the Marſh Liberty, in this pariſh, is the Aſylum, a 


houſe of refuge, for the reception of orphan girls, whoſe 


ſettlement, after a reſidence of ſix months in the bills of mor- 


tality, 
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tality, cannot be found. It was inſtituted in 1758. In this 


liberty alſo is the Weſtminſter New Lying- in Hoſpital, inſti. 
tuted in 1765. Particular wards are appropriated for the re- 
ception of unmarried women, who are rejected elſewhere. 
_ SOUTH LAMBETH, near Vauxhall, was thought ſo a- 
greeable a ſituation, by Caron, the Dutch Ambaſſador here for 


twenty-eight” years, that he erected a handfome palace with 
two wings. On the front was written Omne Joblam forii patria. 
He built alſo the alms-houſes by the road fide, near the three- 


mile. ſtone, for ſeven poor women. His name is inſcribed on 
it; with the date of the year 1618, and an inſcription in Latin, 


importing it to be An inſignificant monument of what he 
© owed to the glory of God, in gratitude to the nation, and 


5 in munificence to the poor.“ In this pleaſant” hamlet 
lived the Tradeſcants, father and fon, who made the celebra- 
ted collection of rarities deſcribed in a book printed at Lon- 
don, 1656, called Muſeum Tradeſcantianum. By a deed 
of gift of che younger Tradeſcant and his wife, they became 
the property of Elias Aſhiniole, Eſquire, who preſented them 
to the-Univeriity of Oxford, where they are preſerved. 

- LANGLEY PARK, the ſeat of the Duke of Marlborough, 


is ſituated in the fine park, at Langley Green, in Bucking- 


hamſhire, near the town of Colnbrook, and 18 miles from 
London. It is a new edifice, which was begun by the late Duke, 
but one wing is yet wanting to complete the ſtructure, which 
is diſtinguiſhed by an elegant ſimplicity in the deſign. This 
ſeat, theſurrounding ſcenes of which are beautifully pictureſque, 


might be confidered as a very fine and defirable manſion by 


many noblemen; but to the illuſtrious poſſeſſor of Blenheim, 
it is only capable of affording a mere temporary retreat. It 
will probably be the reſidence of the Marquis of Blandford, 


the Duke's det Ton whois juſt coming of age. 


LATIMERS, a hamlet, with a chapel of eaſe to Cheſham, 


in Bucks, received its name from its ancient lords. In this 


hamlet lived Sir Edwin Sands, whoſe daughter, having four 


TY 


ſons and nine daughters by her huſband Sir Thomas Temple, 


anceſtor of the preſent Earl Temple, lived to ſee 200 deſcended 
from her, and died in 1656. The ancient ſeat of the Caven- 


- diſh family was here; which ſeat and park are nom the pro. 
Bus of Lord George Henry Cavendiſn, brother to the preſent 


uke of Devonſhire. 


TLATTONPRIORV ſtands about three miles neariy South 


of the pariſh church, and about half a mile Weſt of the pre- 


ſent road from Epping to Harlow. The priory church is now | 
uſed as a barn. It conſiſts of a nave and à croſs aiſle ;* and the 


inſide of the building is of the lighter ſtyle of Gothic with the 


pointed arch. The materials of which it is compoſed are flint, 


nes, mortar, and the old flat bricks uſually cailed * | 


* 
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What appears to have been the ſite of the priory is ſur- 
rounded by a-moat, without which, ſouth of the preſent build- 
ings, human bones are frequently found; which circumſtance 


points out the ancient burial place. Eaſt of the church, with. 


out the moat, appears a ſmall riſing, with an hollow without 
it, like the remains of an intrenchment. The interval be- 
tween this riſe and the moat, the inhabitants, from its appear- 
ance, call the Monks bowling - green. LoL 

When, or by whom, this priory was founded is uncertain ; 
but its canons were Auguſtine, and it was dedicated to St. 
John the Baptiſt. | | * £7 


At the Diſſolution, the ſite of this priory was granted to Sir 


Henry Parker. It was afterward ſold ſucceſſively to William 


Morris, John Kethe, and John Titley, This laſt conveyed it, 
4 of Queen Elizabeth, to James Altham, Eſq. of Marks Hall, 
whoſe deſcendant, Sir William Altham, Knt. now of Thet- 
t-rd, lately fold it to his near relation, William Luſhizgton, 
Eſq. together with the fine manor, and venerable manſion of 
Marks Hall, in this pariſh ; which has been lately pulled 
down, and rebuilr in the modern tyle. © - 23 

LAVER, the general name of three contiguous pariſh 

Weſt of Chapping Ongar, in Eſſex, diſtinguiſhed from each 


other by the appeliations of High, Magaalen, and Lictle. In the 


parich of High Laver is Otes, the ſeat and manor of Sir Fran- 
cis Maſham, repreſentative in ſeveral parliaments for ti ecounty 
of Eſſex, from 1690 to 1708, That illuſtrious philoſoplier 
John Locke, ſpent much of his time, in the laſt ten years of 


his life, at Otes, wliere he was treated with the utmoſt friend-. 


ſhip by Sir Francis and his excellent wife Damaris. Here he 
died, on the 28th of Oct. 1704, and was buried in the South 
fide of the church- yard, under a black marble grave ſtone, in- 
cloſed by iron rails; and in the wall of the church above is his 
epitaph printed in bis works. 8 85 


LEATHERHEAD, a ſmall town in Surry, about four miles 


to the 8. W. of Epſom. It had formerly a market, Which has 
been diſcontinued above 100 years. Here is a bridge. over the 
river Mole, which having fank into the earth near Mickle- 


ham, at the foot of Box-Hill, rifes again near this town, and 


runs througn Cobham to the Thames at Moulſey. This 


town is pleaſantly fituated on a riſing bank by the ſide of the 


river, and in as good a ſituation for riding or kunting as moit 

within twenty miles of London; it having a fine, open, dry, 

champaign country almoſt all round it. See FETCHAM. 
LEE, a handſome village on the ſouth ſide of Blackiieathsm 


Kent: it contains many good houſes among which is an an- 


cient ſeat belonging to the Boone family, with the remains. ot 


a grove and piece of water in the ground adj ining. Between 
. the village and the ſummit of the hill, next Blackheath, are the 
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elegant-gardens and pleaſure-grounds belonging to Miſs Flu- 
dyer, daughter and heireſs of the late Sir Thomas Fludyer, 
he houſes not large, but has a very handſome apartment on 


the firit floor towards the improvements: and the proſpects 


from theſe rooms to Shooter's Hill, Eltham, Lee village, and 


into the late Sir Gregory Page's grounds and park, with the 
woods of Greenwich park ſkirting the view to the north, are 
moſt pictureſque and beautiful. The front of the houſe com- 
mands the Dulwich hills, with Lewiſham church placed in the 
centre of the view below them. On the ſummit of the hill, 
next the heath, ſtands the ancient church of Lee. The church- 
yard is neat, and abounds with coſtly monuments. The great 
aſtronomer, Doctor Edmund Halley, lies buried here under a 


13 tomb with a Latin inſcription. The manor of Lee be- 


ongs to Lord Sondes 
LEITH-HILL, near Box-Hill, in Surry, admired for afford- 
ing one of the nobleſt ron in Europe, of which Mr, 
Dennis gives a lively deſcription in his Letters Familiar, Mo- 


ral, and Critical: we ſhall therefore tranſcribe his words.“ Ina 


late journey,” ſays he, which I took into the Wilds of Suſſex, 
I paſſed over an hill which ſhewed me a more tranſporting ſight 


than ever the country had ſhewn me before either in England or 


Italy. The proſpeëts which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, were 
that of the Valdarno from the Appennines, that of Rome and 
the Mediterrancan,from the mountains of Viterbo; of Rome 
at forty, and the Mediterranean at fifty miles diſtance from 
it; and that of the Campagne of Rome from Tivoli and 
Freſca'i ; from which two places you ſee every foot of that 


famous Campagne, even from the bottom of Tivoli and Freſ · 
cati to the very foot of the mountain of Viterbo, without any 


thing to intercept your ſight. But from an hill which I paſl- 
ed in my late journey into Suſſex, I had a proſpect more ex- 
tenſive than any of theſe, and which ſurpaſſed them at'once in 
rural charms, 'in pomp, and in magnificence. The hill which 
TI ſpeak of is called Leith-Hill, and is about five miles Touth- 
ward from Darking, avout ſix from Box-Hill, and near twelve 
from Epſom. It juts itſelf out about two miles beyond that 
range of hills which terminate the north downs to the ſouth, 
When I ſaw from one of theſe hills, at about two miles diſtance, 
that fide of Leith-Hill which faces the northern downs, it ap- 
peared the moſt beautiful proſpect I had ever ſeen: but after we 


bad conquered the hill itſelf, I ſaw a ſight that would tranſport 


a Stoic ; a ſight that looked like enchantment and viſion, 
Beneath us lay open to our view, all the wilds of Surry and 
Suſſex, and a great part of that of Kent, admirably diverſified 


in every part of them with woods, and fields of corn and pal- ' 


ture, every. where adorned with ſtately rows of trees. 
This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in breadth, and 
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about fixty in length, andis terminated to the ſouth by the ma- 
jeſtic range of the ſouthern hills, and the ſea; and it is no eaſy 
matter to decide, whether theſe hills, which appear, at thirty, 


| forty, and fifty miles diſtance, with their tops in the ky, ſeem 


more awful and venerable, or the delicious vale beeween you and 
them more inviting. About noon, in a ſerene day, you may, 
at thirty miles diſtance, ſee the very water of the ſea through a 
chaſm of the monntains. And that which above all makes 
it a noble and a wonderful proſpect is, that, at the ſame time 

that, at thiity miles diſtance, you behold the very water of the 
ſea, and at the ſame time that you behold, to the ſouth, the 


moſt delicious rural proſpect in the world, at that very time, 


by a little turn of your head towards the north, you look full 
over Box Hill, and ſee the country beyond it between that 
and London, and over the very ſtomacher of it ſee St, Paul's 
at twenty five miles diſtance, and London beneath it, and 
Highgate and Hamitead beyond it.” | 55 
| The proſpect, indeed, is a moſt beautiful one, and de- 
ſerves the attention of every perſon of taſte. At the top of 
one part of the hill a ſquare tower has been erected, over the 
door of which is the following inſcription : | 
| Ut terram undique beatam 
Videas, viator, | 
Hzec turris, de longe ſpectabilis, 
; Sumptibes Richardi Hull, 
Ex agro Leith-Hill Place, Arm. 
Regnante Georgio 'Tertio, 
Anno Domini, MDCCLXVI, 
| Extrudcta fuit ; | 
Oblectamento non ſui ſolum, 
Sed Vicmorum, 
Et omniu m. „„ 
Another inſcription has been lately placed on this tower, 
which informs the reader, that Mr. Hull, after having ſerved 
in ſeveral parhaments, retired from public buſineſs to the ex- 
erciſe'of the private virtues, and having choſen this delightful 
23 for the depoſitory of his bones, is interred here accord - 
ingly. :. e 5 
St. LEONARD's HILL, a moſt delightful eminence, in 
Windſor Foreſt, on the ſummit of which 1s a noble ſeat, called 
Glouceſter Lodge, being firſt built by the Counteſs Dowager 
of Waldegrave, and greatly improved by the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, on his marriage with that lady. This elegant villa, 
together with the pleaſure ground, lawns, and meadows, con- 
ſiſting of about 75 acres, were ſold by auction, in 1781, to Mr. 
Macnamara, for 7100 guineas, of whom it has been ſince 
purchaſed by General Harcourt for 10,000]. | 
LEWISHAM, a conſiderable village in Kent, about four 


miles from London, in the road to Bromley. It gives the 


G 2 | title 
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title of Viſcount to the Earl of Dartmouth, who is lord of the 
manor. Between this place and Dulwich, but in Lewitham 
wed is a hill with an oak upon it, called the oak of honour, 
becauie Queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have dined under it. The 
original tree, which ſerved for a canopy to this illuſtrious 


princeis, is long fince periſhed 3 but care has been taken to 


plant an oak on the ſoot, that this traditional anecdote might 
net be forgotten. The pariſh church is a new and elegant 
edifice. A branch of the river Ravenfbourne runs through 
this village, and is a great addition to its beauty. 
LEY'TON-STONE. See Low-LEYToON. SIE 
LIMPSTEAD, a village near Croydon, in Surry. | 
LISSAM-GREEN, a pleaſant village, near Paddington, 
LITTLETON, a village, near Laleham, in Middleſex. 
Here is a handſome houſe belonging to Thomas Wood, Eſq. 
formerly member for Middleſex. | V 


LONGFORD, a ſmall ſcattered hamlet, in the Bath road, 


Hfteen miles frem London, where there is a quaker's meeting. 
It is watered by: two rivers, and is much frequented by the 
loves of angling. ge” 5 „„ 
LOW-LEY FON, a village, on the fide of an hill, near 
Waithamftow, at the foot of which runs the river Lee. In 
this pariſh are ſeveral handſome ſeats belonging to wealthy 
Citizens, &c. „ | i 
Goring-Houſe, alſo called the Foreſt-Houſe, is loftily ſitu- 
ated, fronting the foreſt. It once belonged to the Abbot of 
Waltham, and afterwards came to the Gorings, Earls of 


Norwich; after which it was in tle paſſeſſion of Sir Gilbert 


- Hezuthcote, whoſe deſcendant fold it to Mr. Boſanquet, mer - 


chant, of Londen. | 
The beautiful ſeat. of the late Sir Fiſher Tench, Bart. is a 
more im«<dern ſtructure, adorned with large and delightful 
gardens, with pantations, walks, groves, mounts, and canals 
3 with fi h and fowl. Sir Fiſher's ſucceſſors fold it to 


Mr. John Stanniland, of London, and it is now in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of Thomas Oliver, Eſquire.  - | 

The manor-houſe of Leyton has a fine proſpect over the 
marſh and river towards Hackney. This, together with a 
paddock, was fold by Mr. David Ganſel, lord of che manor, 


to the late Sir John Strange, who improved this feat with | 


additional buildings and handſome gardens ; but it is now in 
the poſſeſſion of Colonel Bladen, + 55 

Tais pariſh is waſhed on one fide by the river Lea, or Ley, 
from which the village ob:ains its name, and riſes in a gentle 
_ aſcent, for about two miles, from the river to Waltham Fo- 
reſt : on which fde lies one ward of the pariſh call Leyton- 
Stone, in a pleaſant and heaithful fituation, infoiuuch that 
the number of inhabitants being greatly increale.l, a . 


— 
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ef eaſe has been lately built for their convenience. 
Here are ſome remains of a Roman villa, or ſome ſum- 
mer camp or ſtation; for: between the manor-houſe of 
Leyton and: the canal, on digging were found old foun- 
dations, with a great many Roman bricks, and ſeveral me- 
dals; and, in enlarging the horſe-pond, large foundations 
were found ſix feet under ground, and a large arched gate 
with mouldings, nine or ten feet high, and five or fix feet 
broad, the top of which was alſo fix feet under ground. The: 
walls were four teet thick or more. A very large urn, with: 
aſhes and bones, was taken up in the churchyard, pretty deep, 
in making a grave. Several urns with aſhes in them have alſo 
been found, on the ſouth ſide of Blind Lane, near Rock- 
holts, in-digging for gravel. hn HOES | e 
LUXBO ROUGH, the ſuperb and elegant villa of Admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes, in the pariſh of Chigwell, in Eſſex, 
about a quarter of a mile from Woodford- bridge, and nine 
miles from London, was built by Lord Luxberough, about 
forty- four years, ago. It was ſold, at his deceaſe, to a Weſt- 
India gentleman of the name of Crockatt. Of him it was 
purchaled by the late Sir Edward Walpole, who, having, it is 
ſaid, in vain endeavoured effectually to drain the ſurrounding” 
land, which was occaſionally flooded, diſpoſed of it to Mr. 
Samuel Peach, who purchaſed it on ſpeculation, and by him 
it was again ſold in 1782, through the medium of Meſſrs. 
Chriſtie and Anſel}, to Lady -Hugnees. 
Her ladyſhip, during the abſence of the brave Admiral, 
in the Eaſt Indies, ſolely directed all the improvements and 
embelliſhments in the ho ſe and gardens. Ia theſe he has“ 
evinced the fineſt taſte, with the ſtrongeſt judgment, and tbe 
molt indefatigable perſeverance, She contrived, moreover, 
the moſt effectual preſervations againſt any future encra1ch=-s:. 
ments of the river, Which now adorns the fertile grounds it 
had been too long accuſtomed to disfigurec: tw 1 4567 
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Mae a village in Surry, about three miles from 

Kingſton, has a powder-mill, on a ſtream that runs 
from Ewel do Kingſton 1 bans ee 
. MARBLE HALL, the delightful villa of the Earl of Buck - 
inghamſhire, at Twickenham. It is properly called Marble- 
hill, for ſuch it reſembles, in a fine green lawn; open to the- 
river Thames, and adorned on each ſide by a beautiful grove- 
of horſe· cheſnut· trees. The houſe is as white as ſnow, a ſmall» 
building without wings, but of a moſt pleaſing appearance. 
The garden is very — and has a-beautiful grotto, too 
LO you are conducted by a winding alley of. flowering; 
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MARDEN, near Godſtone, in Surry, the ſeat and fine 
k of Sir Robert Clayton, Baronet. | 

 _ MELBOURNE-HOUSE, in Piccadilly, -built by Lord 
Melbourne, from a deſign by Sir William Chambers. See 
BROCKETT-HALL, 8 | 

_ MERTON, a village in Surry, ſeven miles from London, 
in the road from Tooting to Kingſton. Here is a handſome 
ſeat and gardens, belonging to Sir Richard Hotham, who has 
been juſt making conſiderable improvements in them. On the 
river Wandle are ſome copper-mills, with feveral manufac. 


tories of calico-printers. The bridge over this river, built 


in 1633, is remarkable for its arch, which is turned with tiles, 
inſtead of brick or ſtone. This bridge is the boundary of 
three: pariſhes, Mitcham, Wimbledon, and Merton- The 
little church of Merton is built with flint, as are alſo ſix 
alms-houſes, founded in 1696, by Rowland Wilſon, Eſq, 
for ſo many poor women. . |; 
MERTON-ABBEY, the reſidence and calico manufac- 
tory of Meſſrs. Newton, Leach, and Graves, is ſituated in 
this pariſh, on the ſite of a magnificent. abbey, founded by 
King Henry I. Of this abbey nothing now remains but the 
walls that ſurrounded the grounds, the ſides of a gateway, and 
the gable-end of a chapel. The walls are built with flint. 
In this abbey King John ſlept the night before he ſigned the 
Great Charter in Runny-mead. To him who takes a_cur- 
| ſery view of hiſtorical events, merely to aſcertain dates and 
facks, it may be of little conſequence where a tyrant ſlept ; 
but he, who traces the gradual progreſs of freedom, and con- 
ficders the connection of paſt events with the unſpeakable 
bleſſings which this iſland now enjoys, will affociate ſuch a 
circumſtance with reflections on what mult have been the 
nocturnal feelings of that tyrant, when about ta ſign, by 
compulſion, ſuch neceſſary, but humiliating, reſtraints upon 
h's prerogative, This abbey is likewiſe memorable for the 
conſtitutions which the clergy of England made there in the 
year 1261; which were not only calculated to promote their 
own grandeur, at the expence of the crown, but were ſo inimical 
alſo to the authority of the Pope, that, at the King's gn 
the fovereign Pontiff himſelf thought proper to abrogate them, 
although ſome of the principal articles which they enacted, 
were in favour of points, for which the great champion of the 
papal authority, the canonized Becket, had ſuffered aſſaſſina - 
tion, EE, : | 
MICKLEHAM, a pleaſant village in Surry, at the foot of 
Box-Hill, between Leatherhead and Darking, is waſhed by 
the river Mole. Near this place is the feat of William Lock, 
| Eſq. the beauty of whoſe park and environs will well reward 
the traieller who ſeeks it. Swelling hills, fine woods, a 
| EE, | Os mean · 
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meandering river, together with a rich furrounding country, 


and a great extent of diſtant proſpeët, compoſe the charms of 
this delightful place. To complete the picture, it may be 
added, that all theſe beauties of nature are in the poſſeſhon of 
a Gentleman, whoſe taſte, elegance, and judgment in what is 


moſt exquilite in art or nature, is almoſt unrivalled. 


MILL-HILL, a pleaſant village in Middleſex, nine miles 
and an half from Londofr,. has an extenſive proſpect. It is in- 


the pariſh of Hendon. 


MIMS. There are two res de of this-name :. North Mims, 
in Hertfordſhire, on the eaſt ſide of. Colney, and two miles 
from Hatfield. In. its neighbourhood is the ſeat of the late 


Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Maſter of the Rolls, in right of his lady, 


who was heir to her. brother the great Lord Somers. The 
body of that nobleman lies interred in the chancel-of the 

church, without any inſcription. Fhis ſeat, which has a 
moſt delightful proſpect, now belongs to the preſent Lord So- 
mers, who is grand nephew.to Lady Jekyll. Here alſo is the 


ſeat of the Duke of Leeds. Ses GUB ms, 


South Mims is two miles from the former, in. the moſt nor- 
thern corner of Middleſex. Here is an alms-houſe built and 
endowed for ſix poor people, by James Hickſon, Eſq. who 
died in 1689. ; TIE. 
| MINCHENDEN HOUSE, in the pariſſi of Southgate in- 
Middleſex, is the ſeat of the Duke of Chandos, to whom it 


came, in 1753, by marriage with Miss Nicol, only daughter 


and heireſs of John Nicol, Eſq. of this place, who had built, 
and juſt lived to complete it. | : | | 
MITCHAM,. a handſome village in Surry,. about eight 
miles from London, and two from 1ooting, Here is a plea- 
fant ſeat belonging to Mr. Hoare.. N 
MONK EY-ISLAXD.. is ſituated in the centre of the river 
Thames, between the bridges of Maidenhead ard Windſor, 


and in the pariſh of Bray. On this iſland, which- contains 


three acres, is a neat dwelling houſe, with convenient of- 
fces, built by the late Duke of Marlborough. On the cieling 
and cornice of the room called Monkey Hall, are curioufly- 
painted a variety of fuch flowers as uſually grow by the water” 
fide. Here are alfo repreſented ſeveral monkies in human: 
characters; ſeme fiſhing, ſome ſhooting, and one is ſitting ii 
a boat ſmoaking, while a female is rowing him over a river. 
In the temple, the inſide of the ſaloon is encircled by ſtucco: 
modelling, r eee dolphins, ſea-lions, and a 
variety of fiſh and ſliells, fichly gilt. This temple, whi-h is 
fituated in a beautiful lawn, is very ſuperb, and on it are 
aced the figures of Harlequin, Colombine, Pantaloon, &c. 


this . Rt retreat, coſt the late * | 
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of Marlborough 10,000 gaineas. The leaſe of it, for thirty 


years, at 2 fl. a year, was fold by auction, in July 1787, for 


240 guineas, to Mr. Ward, attorney, in Covent Garden. 
MONTREAL, the ſeat of Lord Amherit, in Kent, See 
RIVERHEAD. iN 8 SY 

MOOR: PARK, near Rickmanſworth, in Hertfordſhire, 
the ſeat of the late Lord Anſon. The park is ſpacious and 
very beautiful, whether we conſider it within itſelf, or with 
regard to the fine and extenſive proſpe&s from it. The 
houſe was originally built by Cardinal Wolſey, and paſſing 
through many hands, was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of. the 
Duke of Monmouth. Then it came into the hands of Mr. 
Styles, who enlarged, repaired, and beautified it, under the 
&rection of Sir James Thornhill. From the ſouth, or prin- 


cipal front, which he built, he made a viſta through the hill, 


that once obſtructed its view toward Uxbridge. He erected 
alſo. a north front, and cut through the hill toward Watford, 
for a viſta. This circumſtance did not eſc:pe the obſervation 
and cenſure of Mr. Pope in his Moral Eiſays, Epiſt. V. 
Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
_ ., You'll with your hill or ſheltered ſeat again. 
Which he thus explains in a note: „This was, done in 


« Hertfordſhire, by a wealthy citizen, at the expence of 
% above 5o0ol. by which means, merely to overlook a dead 


plain) he let in the north wind upon his houſe and par- 
« terre, which were before adorned and defended by beautiful 
e woods.” The ho ſe ſtands on ahill, not quite on the ſummit. 


Et is of ftone, of the Corinthian order; and if not in the higheſt 
ſtyle of architecture, is yet very noble. The principal front 
Ras a portico and pediment of four columns. The offices are 

joined to the data by a beautiful cir-ular colonnade ot the 
Ionic order, which terminates very elegantly with domes on 

each ſide their entrance. One cannot help wiſhing the houſe 

on the topof the hill, or that part of the hill were removed; for 
you cannot now ſee the principal front till you are upon it. 
E On the back front of the houſe,” ſays an ingenious writer, 
sis a lawn of about thirty acres, abſolutely flat; with falls 
below it on one hand, and heights. above it on the other. 

Je riſing ground is divided into three great parts, each 
ſo diſtinct and ſo different, as to have the effect of 
ſeveral hills. That neareſt to the houſe ſhelves gently under 
an open grove of noble trees, which hang on the dechvity, 
and advanc- beyond it oa the plain. The next is a large hill, 


pre fling forward, and covered with wood from the top. to tie 


bottom. The third is a bold ſteep, with a thicket fall- 
ing down the ſteepeſt part, which makes it appear ſtill 
more precipitate ; but the reſt of the ſlope is bare; onl y m” 
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brow is crowned. with wood, and towards the bottom is a: 


little gcoup of trees. Theſe heights, thus finely character iſed 


in themſelves, are further diſtinguiſhed by their appenda ges. 
The ſmall. compact group near the foot, but itill on the de- 
ſcent, of the further hill, is contraſted by a large ftraggling- 
clump, ſome way out upon the lawn, before the middle emi- 
nence. Between this and the firſt hill, under two or three.: 
trees which croſs the e pening, is ſeen to great advantage a 
winding glade, which riſes beyond them, and marks the ſe- 
aration. This deep receſs, the different diſtances to which: 
the hills advance, the contraſt in their forms, and their ac- 
companiments, caſt the plain on this fide into a molt beauti- 
ful figure... The other fide and the end were originally the- 


flat edge of a deſcent, a harſh offenſive' termination; but it 


is now. hroken by ſeveral hillocks, not dim inutive in ſize, 
and conſi lerable by the fine clumps which diſtinguifſi them, 
They. recede. one. beyond another, and the outline. waves: 
agreeahly.amonglt them. They do more than conceal the- 


ſharpneſs of the edge; they convert a deformity into a beauty, 


and greatly, contribute to the embelliſhment. of this moſt: 
lovely ſcene; a ſcene, however, in which the flat is principal, 
and yet a more varied, a more beautiful landicape, can hardly 
be deſired in a, garden.— The recent improvements in the:: 
houſe and gardens were begun by the late Sir Lawrence: 
Dundas, Bart. who bought Moor Park of the repreſentatives. 
ef Lord Anſon; and they were completed by his ſon, Sirr 
Thomas. This, noble ſeat was ſold. by auction, this year; to- 
Mr. Rous, of the India-Houſe.. _ © * 5 
MORDEN COLLEGE, on the eaſt ſide of Blackheath, for- 
the ſupport of poor decayed and honeſt merchants, . was 
erected by Sir John: Morden, Bart. a Turkey merchant, 
| ſeveral years before his.death, Which happened in. the year, 

7703... It. conſiſts of a large brick building, with two ſmall 
wings, ſtrengthened at the corners with ſtone ruſtic;... Thee 
principal entrance, which is in the centre, is decorated with: 
Doric columns, feſtoons, and a pediment on the- top, over 


which riſes a turret, with a dial; and from the dome, waichs 


is ſupported by ſcrols, riſe a ball and'vane:..* To this en- 
trance there. is an aſcent. by a o circular ſteps; and] 
having aſcended them, and paſſed throughithis ꝓart of -the=- 
building, wel enter an inner ſquare, ſurrounded-with piazzas. 
The chapel.is neatly-wainſcoted, and has azoſtiy. altar piece. 
This ſtructure Sir John erected at à ſmall diſtance from his- 
own habitation, in à place called Great Stone Field, and En- 
dowed it, after his Lady's deceaſe, with his Whole eſtate, ta- 
the value then of about 13001. per annum. 
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The founder of this noble charity placed in this hoſpital 
twelve decayed Turkey merchants in his life-time; but after 
his deceaſe, Lady Morden, finding that the ſhare, allotted 
her by Sir John's will, was inſufficient for her decent ſupport, 
ſome od of the eſtate not anſwering ſo well as was expected, 
was obliged to reduce the number to four. . 
But, upon her death, the whole eſtate ee, e the college, 
the number was increaſed, and there are at this time thirty- 
five poor gentlemen; and, the number not being hmited, it 
is to be increaſed as the eſtate will afford ; for the building 
will conveniently hold forty. | %%% Lang 3, 
The treaſurer, who receives the rents, and keeps the ac- 
counts of the college, has 4ol. a year; and the chaplain, who 
reads prayers twice a day, and preaches twice ri Sunday, 
had at firſt a ſalary of zol. per annum, which Lady Morden 
doubled at her death. She was, in other refpects, a bene- 
fFactreſs of the college, and, as ſhe put up her huſband's ſtatue 
in a niche over the gate, the truttees put up hers in another 
niche adjoining to that of her huſband. The penfioners 
Have each 20l. a year, and at firſt wore gowns with the 
founder's badge ; but this badge has not been worn for ſome 
| years. They have a common table in the hall to eat and 
drink together at meals; and each has a eonvenient apart- 
ment, with a cellar, . | e 


The treaſurer, chaplain, and penſioners, are obliged to 


reſide in the college; and, except in caſe of ſickneſs, no 
other perſons are to reſide, live, or lodge there. No per- 
ſon can be admitted as a penſioner who cannot bring a certi- 
ficate to prove his being upwards of fixty years of age. The 


preſent chaplain (and he has been ſuch for many years) is the 


Rev. Moſes Browne, the pious and ingenious author of 
Sunday Thoughts,” and other poerical pieces. 
Seven Turkey merchants have the direction of this hoſpital, 
and the nomination of the perſons to be admitted into it. To 
them the treaſurer is accountable ; and whenever any of 
' theſedie, the ſurviving truſtees chuſe others in their room. 
© MORDEN PARK, the elegant villa, late of Mr. Thomas 
Conway, is ſituated at Morden, ten miles from London, in 
the road to Epſom in Surry, on an eminence, commanding: 
proſpects of great extent, happily formed by: nature, an 
embelliſhed by art. The . are extenſwe; and the 
2 grounds are agreeably diverſified by plantations, re- 
reſhed by two fine ſheets of water, and adorned. with an 
elegant temple, tea-room, &. Fhis beautiful place was 


lately brought to the hammer by Mr. Chriſtie, but did not 


meet with à purchaſe rt. 
MoRTLAKE, a hamlet of the pariſh of Wimbledon, 
WIN a8 . 85 5 ten 
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ten miles from London, on the banks ofthe Thames. Here 
was rn a royal palace, in which Henry III. and other 
facceeding Kings reſided down to Henry VIII. This monarch, , 
on the diſſolution of the monaſteries, gave his reyal manor” 
of Wimbledon to his then new- erected Dean and Chapter of 
Worceſter, and which he had made ſuch from the diſſolved 
monaſtery of Worceſter, and endowed him alſo with the great: 
tithes of the church at Wimbledon, on condition of their ap- 
pointing, for ever, three Clerks, or Curates, to ſerve the: 
church there, and alſo the two chapels of Mortlake and 
Putney, within the ſaid manor, at the falary of gol. each, pay- 
able in grain from the great tithes; and areſervation to each of 
them, of the profits of the Eaſter- Book, chriſtenings, and bu- 
rials. Mortlake Chapel, it is ſuppoſed, was either built for the- 
King's uſe, or by the inhabitants themſelves, as there-is an- 
eſtate in the manor ot Eaſt Shene and Mortlake, (likewiſe for-- 
merly a royal manor,) the profits of which were formerly. 
given, and are now applied, for the fupporting, upholding, and 
maintaining thereof; ber? e N EN 
_ - MOULSEY, two towns: thus denominated from the river» 
Mole, which runs between them into the Thames. Eaſt 
Moulſey is ſituated oppoſite to Hampton Court, and was. 
granted by Charles II. to Sir James Clarke, grandfather to 
the preſent lord of the manor, who had the terry thence toe 
Hampton Court, in the room of which he a OE 
a handſome bridge; where a very. high to is taken of all 
paſſengers, carriages, &. _ r a 
Weſt Moulſey is ſituated about a mile and à half welt fram 
Kingſton ;;and here is a ferry to Hampton town, which like 
wiſe belongs to the fame-gentleman, = PI 
 MUSWELL HILL, in Middleſex, Hes north eaſt north of 
Highgate, five miles:and a half from London. ft derives its 
name from a famous well on the hill, here formerly the: 
fraternity of St. John of Jeruſalem in Clerkenwell had their; 
dairy, with a large farm adjacent to it. Here they built. As 
chapel for: the benefit of ſome nuns, under- a ſuperior, in 
which they fixed the image of eur Lady. of Mufwel}; . Theſe - 
nuns had the ſole direc kon and management oft! e dairy ;, 
and it is ſingular, that the ſaid well and farm do, at: this time,, 
beteng to the parifh of 'Clerkenwell. © ND 
The water of this ſpring, in thoſe days, was deemed a= 
miraculous antidote. to all terophulons and cutaneus diſor- 
—_ —— for . . — en reſorted to; and, as tra- 
tron fays, a King of Se tland made a pilgrimage thizhers 
and was perfectly Faedd e e here, 
There is not within one hundred miles of London awillages 
mare rural and pfeafant, or- that can boaſt of proſpects ſo- 
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various and extenſive. Baron Kutzlebin has a pleaſant villa 
at the bottom of the hill. Mr. Parker, the banker, enjoys an 
enchanting retreat near the top, together with fixteen acres 
of garden and pleaſure grounds, laid out in the fineſt taſte 

the late Mr. Topham Beauclerk. Above that, there is a 
large convenient manſion, called Bath-houſe, a moſt delight. 
ful 1 ot, to which nature has been laviſh of her bounties both 


for pleaſ re and convenience. This houſe has heen for many 


years a. ſeminary, where young gentlemen are educated upon 
the moſt generous and liberal principles. ” 
= \ OI. 3 1 j 
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Abbey and Ro) don. 


NAVESTOCR, a village near | Brentwood, in Eſſex, 


where there is the ſeat of Earl Waldegrave. 
NETTESWELL, a village on the ſouth-weſt fide of Har- 
ow. In this pariſh a ſchool has been lately, built, purſuant. 


to the will. of William Marten, Efq. for inſtructing ſome. 


poor children of this and two other adjoining pariſhes in 
Trading, writing, and accompts. 1 
On the north wall of the chancel is a neat monument 


erected to the memory of this gentleman, adorned with his. 


duſto, and a well-written inſcription in Latin. Againſt the 
- the wide wall there is a very expenſive monument erected by, 


e widow of Mr. Marten to the memory of her brother and 
piiew;,on a pyramid rifing from an exalted baſe are the, 
med uonp of hoth of them; ſhe is repreſented below, as big 


4. 


cution of the whole fully difplays the {ſkill and judgment of 
the excellent . bel nn i 10:40 Mer, 

_ NEWING TON: BUTTS, a village in Surry, : extending. 
from the end of Blackman ſtreet to Kennington Common, is 


Aid to have received the name of Butts from the exerciſe of 
ſhoofing at butts, much practiſed both- here and in the- other 


St. Mary, is a rectory in the gift of the Biſhop of Wincbeſter, 


towns of England in the reign of Henry. VIII; & e. to fit men 
to ſer ve ãn the regiment of archers. But Mr. Aubrey thinks. 
it received this name from the Butts of Norfolk, who; had an 


eſtate here, Mr. Whateley obſerves, that here were planted 


the firſt peaches ſo much eſteemed, diſtinguiſned by the name 
of Ne wington peaches. The church, which. is dedicated to 


ay 


Per annum. 
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ealms-houſes, a charity-ſchool, an 
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ASING, a village in Eſſex, ſituated between Waltham, 


8 ife, In a mourning poſture, covered with: a veil, looking: 
up earneſtly at both the medallions, her arm reſting on apallar.. 
She was ſiſter of the late Sir John Croſſe. The elegant exe- 


and the proßits arifing to the incumbent amount to about 140l. 


* r ,- ¾ ¾⅛/Y up 
2 work-houſe, The principal of theſe alms- houſes are thoſe 


of the Fiſhmongers company; the moſt ancient of which is 
St. Peter's Hoſpital, which that company erected by virtue of 
letters patent, granted by King James I. in. the year 1618, 
for the reception of ſeveral of their poor members. It con- 
tains twenty-two alms- people, each of whom has two rooms, 
and an allowance of 38. a week, 15s. at Chriſtmas, a chaldron 
of coals and a gown yearly; and one of the penſioners, who. 
reads prayers twice a day in the chapel, has an additional al- 
lowance of 2]. a year. The entrance is by. a pair of iron gates. 
opening into the centre of the building. On the inſide are 
two Courts behind each other, in which 1s a hall with painted 
windows, and a chapel.. To the ſouth of this hoſpital is 
another founded by Mr. James Hulbert, a liveryman of the 
Fiſhmongers company, in 1719, whoſe ſtatue ſtands upon a 
edeſtal; and on the walls, which extend before both, are 
iron rails, to afford a view of this ſtatue, of the more- 
modern hoſpital ere&ted by that gentleman, and of the plea- 
fant walks before. it. This is alſo founded for twenty poor. 
men and women, who have much the fame accommodations: 
and allowance with thoſe of St. Peter's. | ; 

NEWING TON- GREEN, a pleaſant village between Ifling-_ 
ton and: Stoke-Newington, chiefly conſiſting of a handſome; 
ſquare, with a-grafs: plat in the middle. It is partly in the 
pariſhiof Iſlington, and partly in that of N SEED eas 
” NEWINGTON, or STOKE-NEWINGTON,;' a village 
in Middleſex, where, a great number of the citizens of Lon- 
don have built houſes, and rendered it extremely populaus.. 
The church is a fmall, tow, Gothic building, and belongs to. 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. Behind the church is a 
pleaſant prove of tall trees, where the inhabitants reſort for 
the benefit of ſhade, and which is known by the name of 
Queen Elizabeth's walk. „„ „„ 

In the manor houſe, then the ſeat of Sir Thomas Ahney, 
the late excellent Dr. Ifaac Watts was treated for 36 years, 
with all the kindneſs that friendſhip could prompt, and all 
the attention that reſpe& could dictate, The late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Abney, the 3 of Sir Thomas, and whoſe 
piety and virtues rendered her worthy of fach a father and 
uch a friend, ordered, by her laſt ill, that this manor, 
houſe and eftate ſhould be ſold, and the produce of the ſale 


diſtributed in charitable donations. _ „ 

It. was accordingly fold to Jonathan Eades, Eſq. and the, 
produce, with ſome money in the funds, amounting to- 
gether to many thouſand pounds,” was diſtributed according 
to the will of the pious and benevolent teftatrix. 
NRW LODGE, the agreeable feat of General Hudſon, on 


- 


4 


* 
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x delightful plain in Windſor foreſt, four miles from Windſor, 


and one from. Winkfield, commanding a moit extenſive. 
proſpect. | 


NEW RIVER, a fine artificial ſtream, brought from Hert- 


| fordſhire, for the ſupply of the metropolis with water. Of 


the ſeveral. projects for this purpoſe, none was ever ſo well 
executed, or ſo uſeful, as that of this River, firſt propoſed 
by the citizens of: London, and confirmed to them in the 
third year of James I. by an act of Parliament: whereby the 
Lord Mayor and Citizens were impowered to bring water 
from the ſprings ef Chadwell and Amwell, in the county of 
Hertford, in an open cut, or cloſe trench of bricks, or 


ſfenes, not exceeding in breadth ten feet: but, being by 


them-left unattempted, it was undertaken, on his own ac- 
count, by Mr. Hugh Middleton, afterwards ir Hugh, citi- 
zen and goldſmith of London, who. had conſiderably jn- 


riched himſelf by a copper, or, according to ſome, a ſilver 


mine, in Cardiganſhire, which he farmed of the company 
of mines-royal. at the rent of tour hundred pounds per 
annum. : 


His agreement with the city was 4 Og the fir of 


April, 1606, and contained, that Mr. Middleton might, at 


his 8 and for his own: benefit, execute the 


powers of the act, provided he fhould begin the cut within. 
'two months, and uſe the beſt endeavours to. finiſh it in 
four years. 5 


Mr. Middleton ſet about the work with all. diligence ; but, 
CEN 2 160g, ag e e diwers complaints ex-. 


Hibited againſt him by ſundry perſons of the counties of 


Middleſex and Hertford, as to oblige him to petition. the 


Lord: Mayor and Commonalty of London for a;protpngation 


of time to accompliſh his undertaking z. who, after mature 
tion "ng: > eee five. years. 


But Mr. Middleton's difficulties. did not terminate here; 


for, after he had adjuſted all his controverſies inan amicable 


manner, and brought the water into the neighbourhood of 
Enfield, he was ſo:impeveriſhed: by the expence of his under-- 
taking, that he was once more obliged to apply to-the Lord: 
Mayor and Commonalty of London to intereſt themfelves in 
i great and uſefül a work, directl/ calculated for their im- 
mediate ſt and, upon. their refuſal to embark in fo 
area 
15 


ſucces to the King himſelf: who, in. conſideration of yield» 


ing up to his Majeſty one maiety of the whole under taking, 


and delivering in to the Lord Treaſurer a juſt account of all 


leal, 


e and hazardous anenterpriſe, he applied with more 


n 
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feal, of the 24 of May, 1612, covenant to pay half” the ex- 
pence of the whole work, paſt and to come. | 


By this royal affiftance the werk of the New River went 


on with vigour, and was finiſhed according to Middleton's: 
agreement with the city of London: and, on Michnelmas- 
day, 1613, the water was brought into the bafon, commonly 
called the New-River-head at. Iflington,, in the prefence of: 
his brother Sir Thomas Middleton, the Lord Mayor ele&,. 
and Sir John Swinnerten the Lord Mayor of London, attend- 
ed by many of the Aldermen, Recorder, &c. when about 
fixty labourers, handſomely apparelled, with Aer caps, car- 
rying ſpades, ſhovels, pickaxes, &c. preceded by drains and: 


trumpets, marched thrice. round the baſon, and ſtopping be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, &. feated upon an eminence, one of 


them ſpoke fome verſes in praife of this great undertaking, 
When he had concluded, the fluices being opened, the 


ſtream ran plentifully into the baſon, under the found of 


» 


drums and trummets, the diſcharge of divers cannon, and. 
the loud acclamations of the pe ie fs „„ | 

This perfection of fo great and neceſſary a work, not only” 
gained he attention and admiration of the public; but the 
monied men. began to think it a proper fand to increaſe 
their wealth: So that we foon find this New River Water 
divided into twenty-nine ſhares, and the ſhares were incerpo- 
rated by the name of the New River Company, by letters. 
patent of the 21 of June, 1619. And though King James 
I. by virtue of the covenamt ab. ve-mentroned,, was a pro- 

prietor of one half of the whole work, Middleron, to pre. 


vent the direction of the company's affairs from falling into 


the hands of courtiers, precluded him from having any ſnhare 
in the management thereof; and only allowed him a perfon. 
to be preſent at the ſeveral courts and meetings of the com- 
pany” to prevent injuſtice being done to his royal prineipal 

et 


there was no dividend made among the proprietors tilt: 


the year 1633, when 171. 198. 1d. was divided; upon each 
ſhare, But the fecond di vidend only amrounting to JI. 48. 2. 
and that inſtead of a third dividend, a call being expected; 
Charles I. in paſſeſſion of his royal father's moiety, refolvedi 
to diſengage himſelf from fo hazardous and chargeable an. 
affair; and therefore'propoted to Sir Hugh Middleton, now” 
created a Baronet, that if he would ſecure to him, and to 
his ſacceſſors, a fee - farm rent of 5001. per annum out of 
the profits of the company, clear of all reprizes, he would 
reconvey to him all his right and intereſt. in the faid Ne 
River: which propofal being readily accepted, the royal; 


morety was, by a deed under the great ſeal, reconveyed to 
Sir Hugh : and thenceforward the King's proxy appeared no 


more at the board of the company. Sis 


. 
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Sir Hugh Middleton immediately divided this moiety, into 
thirty-ſix ſhares, to <qual the ſhares of the other moiety, called 
The Adventurers, which were now. riſen or ſubdivided into 
be ae Gilg ſhares alſo. And he not only diſcretionally burden- 
ed t 

but likewiſe ſubjected two of the Adventurers ſhares to the 
payment of the ſaid annuity. Ee e 


4 . * 


rom this time there were ſeventy- two ſhares, one half 
whereof are called, The Adventurers; the other, The King's. 
The 3 of the former, as above- mentioned, being ori- 
ly twenty- nine in number, the government of the com- 


At preſent this corporation conſiſts of a Governor, Deputy- 


3 © 


f 
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matter, into the ſame j ſixteen turn-cocks; twelve paviours;. 


> 


company's ſurveyor. in the year 1723, it appears to be thirty- 
eight miles, three quarters, ſix teen poles, long. In it are 43, 
fluzces, and over. it are 245 bridges. And over and under, 
the laid river, beſides diyers conſiderable. currents of land- 
Waters, a great number of brooks, rills, and water courſes, 


* 


have their paſſage. 


As this river is in ſome places: waſted ſo in. 
others it forces its way through ſubterraneous n and 


arriving at the baſon, in the neignbourhood of Iſlington, it 
C 5 5 


* 


em with the foreſaid fee: farm- rent of 5opl. per annum, 


Hur, 's affairs. was lodged in their hands; and, by this pre- 
C 


f Treaſurer, and twenty: ſix Directors; a clerk and. 


d over vales, ſo in. 
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is ingulphed by fiſty- eight main pipes of a bore of ſeven 
inches; whereby it is conveyed into the ſeveral ſtreets, lanes, 
&c. of this city and ſuburbs, to the great convenience and 
uſe of the inhabitants, who, by ſmall leaden pipes, of an 
half-inch bore, have the water brought into their houſes, to 
the amount of near forty thouſand. _ 5 1 4 
NONE SUCH, in Surry, is ſituated near Sutton and Epſom, 
and was formerly called Cuddington, till a moſt magnifi- 
cent palace was erected there by Henry VIII. which obtained 
the name of Noneſuch from its unparalleled beauty. The 
learned Hentzner, in his Itinerarium, ſpeaking of this pa+ 
lace, ſays, that “ it was choſen for his pleaſure and retire- 
ment, and built by him with an exceſs of magnificence and 
elegance even to oſtentation : one would imagine every thin 
that architecture can perform to have been employed in this 
one work : there are every where ſo many ſtatues that ſeem to 
breathe, ſo many miracles of conſummate art, ſo many caſts 
that rival even the perfection of Roman antiquity, that it 
may well claim and juſtify its name of Noneſuch. EE. 
The palace itſelf is ſo encompaſſed with parks full of 
deer, delightſul gardens, groves ornamented with trellis- 
work, cabinets of verdure, and walks ſo embrowned by trees, 
that it ſeems to be a place vitched upon by Pleaſure herſelf _ 
to dwell in along with Health. NE . 
* In the pleaſure and artificial gardens are many columns 
and pyramids of marble, two fountains that ſpout water one 
round the other, like a pyramid, upon which are perched 
ſmall birds that ſtream water out of their bills; in the grove 
of Diana is a very agreeable fountain, with Actæon turned 
into a ſtag, as he was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and her 
nymphs, with inſcriptions. BE 
« There is another pyramid of marble full of concealed 
pipes, which ſpirt upon all who come within their reach.“ 
Such was the palace and gardens when Hentzner wrote; 
but King Charles II. gave it to the Ducheſs of Cleveland, 
who pulled it down and fold the materials; wherewith a new _ 
houſe was built by the Earl of Berkeley, which was the cat 
of the late Earl of Guildford, and is called Durdans. This = 
place now belongs to the Rev. Mr. Joſeph Whateley, and is 
a very handſome as well as pleaſant country-ſeat. 8 
NORTHALL, a village on the north fide of Enfield Chace, 3 
three miles no:th of High Barnet, is faid to be corruptly ſo 1Þ 
called from Northaw, or the North Grove, here being a 
wood that belonged to the monaſtery of St. Alban's. A- 
noble houſe was built here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
by Henry Dudley, Earl of Warwick; after whoſe death it 
came to ſeveral poſſeſſors, and, being ſold to William Lemon, 
5 | | deſcended* 
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deſcended to Sir William Lemon his grandſon, who has 
ven: the rent of the wells to the pour ot the pariſh. King 

Fames I. alſo gave 4ol. a year to the town in lieu of the ground 

e laid into his park at Theobalds out of the common. 

_ NORTH-END, a pleaſant village, near Hammerſmith, 
where are the handſome houle and finely diſpoſed gardens of 
the late Sir John Stanley. 5 
"NORTHFLEE T is a village, in Kent, twenty-one 
miles from London. The church of this place is uncommon- 
ly-large, and contains fragments of monuments as ancient 
as the fourteenth century. On the north wall is a beautiful 
alabaſter monument to the memory of Edward Browne, who 
reſided at Ingreſs, and lies interred in this church. He was 
+" hogs to Charles II. and eminent for his {kill in natural 

iſtory, as appears from his Travels which he publiſhed in 1685. 
The prefent ſteeple was erected in 1717, and commands as 
extended and beautifully diverfified a proſpect as pertiays 
can be met with in any part of the road. This pariſh has 
been long diſtinguiſhed on account of the vaſt quanti- 
ties of-lime which are burnt here; and indeed, in a great 
meaſure, it ſupplies the builders in London, as well as the 
adjacent parts, with this neceſſary article; ſo that by means 
of the grounds, which in preceſs of time have b-en cut 
away in different directions for this purpoſe, a ſcene is exhi- 
bited perfectly romantic, and to ſtrangers not a little dreadful, 

In the progreſs of this buſineſs, numerous foſſils are dug up 

an | diſcovere., principally of the echinus ſpecies, ſuch as 

. nipples, pencils, &c. as alfo the grofſe-petra, or ſhark's tooth, 

moſt curioufly poliſhed and ſharp as thorns ;, thele are often 

Collected by naturaliſts at an inconſiderable expence, as they 
are cliefly the property of the chalk cutters and other la- 
bourers. But what is much more remarkable in' the flint 

ſtones, ( whereof there are frequent ſtrata, and which are 

here wrought up into flints for guns, &c. ) complete cockle 
| ſhells filled with chalk are found, and ſometimes of fo large 

a ſize, as to be eſtemed of great curioſity by perſons fond ok: 

this part of natural phlofophy. | . 

NOR Wood is a village ſcattered round a large, wild com- 
mon, five miles from London, in the pariſh of Croydon, 

Surry. It bears no marks of its vicinity to the capital; and 
thoſe who love an occaſional contemplation of unimproved 
nature, will find great ſatisfaction in a viſit to this place. It 
was ſome years ago a principal haunt of thoſe vagrants. 


\ known by the title of gipſies. 9 
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HE OARS, the elegant villa of the Earl of Derby, on 


& Banſtead Downs, in Surry.—It was formerly known 


by the name of Lambert Oaks, and belonged to a ſociety of 
ſporting gentlemen called the Farmer's Hunt. General Bur- 
goyne afterwards greatly improved it, of whom it was pur- 
chaſed by its preſent noble owner. The ſituation is a very 
fine one; and it was here that Lord Derby gave the celebra- 
ted Fete-champetre, which gave rife to a very pleaſing 


muſical entertainment, called The Maid of the Oaks, 


written by the General. 0 
OATLANDS, adjoining to Weybridge, in Surry, is the 
ſeat of the Duke of Newcaitle. The park is about four miles 


round. The houſe is ſituated about the middle of the ter- 


race, whoſe majeſtic grandeur, and the beautiful landſcape 
which it commands, words cannot deſcribe, nor the pencil 
delineate, fo as to give an adequate idea of this fine ſcene. 
The ſerpentine river which you look down upon from the 
terrace, though artificial, appears as beautiful as it could do 
were it natural; and a ſtranger who did not know the place 


would conclude it to be the Thames, in whch opinion he 


would be confirmed by the view of Walton bridge over that 


river, which by a happy contrivance is made to look like a 


bridge over the ſerpentine river, and gives a moft happy 
finiſh to this beautiful proſpect. The grotto, which is un- 


commonly beautiful and romantic, may bring to recollection. 


the fanciful ſcenery of an Arabian Night's Entertainment. 
OCK HAM, four miles to the eaſt of Woking, where Lord 
King has a ſeat whoſe park extends to the great road. This 


vas purchaſed by Sir Peter King, afterwards Lord Chancel- 


lor. The houſe was greatly repaired and beautified by the 
late Lord, and the preſent Lord King has made great im- 
dem in the park and gardens. The panrſh church 
ants almoſt oppoſite to the houſe; and in the churchyard is 
a tombſtone over the grave of John Spong, a carpenter, whe 
died in November, 1736, on which is the following punning 
epitaph; | | | | ; 
% Who many a ſturdy oak had laid along, _ 
. FellF d by Deatt''s ſurer hatchet, here lies Spong ; . 
' Poſts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get; 
Andlie'd by raiting, though he was no wit; 
Old ſaws he had, although no antiquarian; 
And ſtyles corrected, yet was no grammarian, 
Long liv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 
And laſting as his fame a tomb t'erect, 
In vain we ſeek an artiſt ſuch as he, 
Whoſe pales and gates were for eternity.“ 
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teen years ago. 1211 
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the banks of the river Lea, over which, in this piace, paſſed 
one of the Roman military ways, Seapage fit. 
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08 TERLV PARK, in Middleſex the feat of Mrs. Child, 


The building, which is ef a quadrangular form, 


that run in oblique e 
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near the ſouth and eaſt fronts. | 


. ; 1 N 2 3 p 1 
DADDINGTON, ; a conſiderable village at the north-weſt 
end of London, which; by the late increaſe of buildings, 


4b 


may now be ſaid to be a part of the capital. 
PAINSHILL, near Cobham, in Surry, 20 miles from Lon- 
don, late the feat of the Hon. Charles Hamilton, but now of 
Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Eiꝗ. It is ſituated on tlie utmo 
verge of a moor, which riſes above a fertile plain watered by 


the Mole. Large vallies, defcending in different directions to- 
wards the river, break the bro into ſeparate eminences; and 


the gardens are extended along the edge, in a ſemicircular form, 
between tlie winding river which deſeribes their outward 
boundary, and the park which fills up the cavity of the creſ- 
cent. The moor lies beliind the place, and fometimes appears 
too conſpicuouſlyʒ but the views on the other fidles into the 
cultivated countiy are agreeable: they areterninated by hills 
at a competent diſtance; the plain is ſufficiently varied with 
objects, and the richeſt meadowsgoverſpread the bottom juſt 


below: the proſpects are, however, only pretty, not fine; and 


the river is languid and dull. Painflill is therefore little bene- 


fited by external circumſtances'; and the diſpoſition of the gar- 
dens affords frequent opportunities of feeing the ſeveral parts, 


tageous ſituations. 


The houſe, whic J 
elegant villa, and ſtands in the centre of th 


the one from the other, acroſs tlie park, in à variety of advan- 
, = pp. hs > $4 0g” „„ 


which has a very fine and commanding proſpect both of the 


park and the country. The views are charming, and in the 
adjacent thicket is a parterre, and an orangery, where the ex- 
otic plants are, during the ſumnier, intermixed with common 
ſhrubs, and a conftant ſucceſſion of flowers. 3 

This hill is divided from another much larger by a ſmall 
valley; and on the top of the ſecond eminence, at a ſeat juſt 
above a large vineyard which overſpreads all the ſide, and 
hangs down to the lake below, a ſcene totally different ap- 
pears: the general proſpect, though beautiful, is the circum- 


tance the leaſt engaging ; the attention is immediately at- 


tracted from the cultivated plain to the point of a hanging 
wood at a diſtance, but itil} within the place, and which is not 
only a noble object in itſelf, but affords the moſt pleafing encou- 
ragement to all who delight in gardening; for it has been raiſed 
dy the preſent poſſeſſor, and, by its fᷣtuation, its thickneſs, and 
extent, while it retains the4rethneſs ofa young plantation, has 
already in appearance all the maſſy richneſs of an old one. 
Oppoite to the hit thus covered is · another in the country, of 
a ſimilar ſhape, but bare and barren; and beyond the opening 


between 


h was lately built for the preſent poſſeſſor, e, 
e creſcent, on a hill 
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between them, the moor, falling back into a wide concave, clo. 
ſes the interval. Had all theſe heights belonged to the ſame 
Proprietor, and been planted in the ſame manner, they would 
8 compoſed as great, as romantic a ſcene, as any of thoſe 
Which we rarely ſee, but always behold with admiration, the 
work of nature alone, matured by the growth of ages. 
But Painſnill is all a new creation; and a boldneſs of de. 
ſign, and a happineſs of execution, attend the wonderful efforts 
which art has there made to rival nature. Another point of 
the ſame eminence exhibits a landſcape diſtinguiſhed from the 
Jatt in every particular, except in the gra of its exiſtence : it is 
entirely within the place, and commanded from an open Go. 
th ĩc building, on the very edge of a high ſteep, which riſes im. 
mediately above a fine artificial lake in the bottom : the whole 
ol this lake is never ſeen at once; but by its form, by the di. 
poſition of ſome iflands, and by the trees in them and en the 
banks, italways ſeems to be larger than it is: on the Ar are 
continued 1 to exclude the country; on the right, 
all the park opens; and „ ee beyond the water, is the 
hanging wood, the point of which appeared beſore, but here it 
ſtretehes quite acrois the view, and diſplays all its extent, and 
all its varieties. A broad river, iſſuing from the lake, paſſes 
under a bridge of five arches near the outlet, then directs its 
courſe towards the wood, and flows underneath it. On the 
fide of the hill is couched a low hermitage, encompaſſed with 
thicket, and overhung with ſhade ;z and far to the right, on the 
utmolt ſummit, riſes a lofty tower, eminent above all the trees, 
About the hermitage, the cloſeſt covert, and the darkeſt greens, 
ſpread their gloom : in other places the tints are mixed; and 
in one a little glimmering light marks an opening in the wood, 
and diverſifies its uniformity, without diminiſhing its great- 
neſs. Throughout the illuſtrious ſcene conſiſtency js preſerved 
in the midſt of variety; all the parts unite eaſily ; the planta- 
tions in the buttom join to the wood which hangs on the hill; 
thoſe on theupper grounds of the park break into groves, which 
afterwards divide into clumps, and in the end taper into fingie 
trees. The ground is very various, but it points from all fices 
towards the lake, and, ſlackening its deſcent as it approaches, 
{ldes at laſt gently into the water. The groves and the lawns 
on the dechvities are elegant and rich; the fine expanſe of the 
lake, enlivened by the gay plantations on the banks, and ihe 
reflection of the bridge upon the ſurface, animates the land- 
ſcape; and the extent and the height of the hanging wood 
gives an air of grandeur to the whole. 
An eaſy winding deſcent leads from the Gothic building to 
the lake, and a broad walk is afterwards continued along the 
banks, and acroſs an iſland, cloſe: to the water on one hand, 


and 


4 


gree < 
called 
a rich 


and ſkirted by wood on the other: the ſpot is perſectly retir- 


ed, but the retirement is chearful ; the lake is calm, but it is 


full to the brim, and never darkened with ſhadow; the walk is 
ſmooth and almoit level, and touches the very margin of the 
water; the wood, which ſecludes all view into the country, is 
compoſed of the moſt elegant trees, full of the lighteſt greens, 


and bordered with ſhrubs and with flowers; and though the 


place is almoſt Turrounded with plantations, yet within itſelf it 


is open and airy. It is embelliſhed with three bridges, a ruined 


arch, and a grotto; ard the Gothic building, ſtill very near, 


and A directly over the lake, belongs to the place: 
e o 


but theſe objects are never viſible all together; they appear in 


ſucceſſion as the walk proceeds; and their number does not 


crowd the ſcene, which is enriched by their frequency. 55 
The tranſition is very ſudden, almoſt immediate, from this 


poliſhed ſpot, to another of the moſt uncultivated nature; not 


dreary, not romantic, but rude : it is a wood, which overſpreads 
a large tract of very uneven ground; the glades through it are 
juſt cleared of the buſhes and plants which are natural to the 
ſoil; ſometimes they are cleſed on both ſides with thickets, at 
other times they are only cut through the fern in the open- 
ings; and even the larches and the firs, which are mixed with 
beech on the fide of the principal glade, are left in ſuch a ſtate of 
apparent neglect, that they ſeem to be the product of the wild, 
not decorations of the walk : this is the hanging wood, which 
before was ſo noble an object, and is now ſuch a diſtant re- 


treat; near the tower it is thin, but about the hermitage it is 


thickened with trees of the darkeſt greens : a harrow gloomy 
path® overhung with Scotch a1d ſpruce firs, under which the 


tern ſeems to have been killed, not cleared, and ſcarce a blade 


of graſs can grow, leads to the cell, that is compoſed of log 
and of roots; the deſign is as ſimple as the materials, and t 
furniture within is old and uncouth ; all the circumſtances 


which belong to the character are retained in the utmoſt pu- 


rity, both in the approach and the entrance; in the ſecond 
room they are ſuddenly changed for a view of the gardens and 
the country, which is rich with every appearance of inha- 


bitants and cultivation. From the tower, on the top of the hill, 
is another e much more extenſive but not more beau- 


tiful ; theo $ are not ſo well ſelected, nor ſeen to ſo great ad- 


vantage; ſome of them are too diſtant, ſome too much below _ 


the eye; and a large portion of the heath intervenes, which 
caſts a cloud over the view. _ | 


Not far from the tower is a ſcene poliſhed to the hi heft de- : 
gree of i nprovement, in which ſtands a large Doric building, 


called the Temple of Bacchus, with a fine portico in the front, 
a rich alto-relieyo in the pediment, and on each fide a — 
e | | pt 


of pilaſters: within, it is decorated with many antique buſts, 
and a moſt beautiful antique coloſſal ſtatue of the god in the 
centre: the room has nothing of that ſolemnity which is often 
affectedly aſcribed to the character, but without being gaudy 
3s full of light, of ornameat, and ſplendor: the ſituation is on 
a brow, Which commands an agreeable proſpect; but the top 
of the hill is almoſt a flit, diverſified however by ſeveral 
thickets, and broad walls winding between them; theſe 
walks run into each other fo frequently, their relation is ſo 
apparent, that the idea of the whole is never loſt in the divi- 
ſions; and the parts are, like the whole, large; they agree 
alſo in ſtyle; the interruptions therefore never deſtroy the ap- 
pearance of extent; they only change the boundaries, and 
multiply the figures: to t:ie grandeur which the ſpot receives 
from ſuch dimenſions, is aided all the richneſs of which 
plantations are capable; the thickets are cf flowering ſhrabs, 
and the openings are embeliiſhed with little airy groups of 
the moſt elegant trees, ſkirting or croſſing the glades; but 
| © he is minute, or unworthy of the environs of the tem- 
e. 5 | | Ny 4 
The gardens end here; this is one of the-extremities'of the 
creſcent, and from hence to the houſe in the other extremity 
is an open walk through the park: in the way a tent 1s 
itched, upon a fine {well, juſt ahove the water, which is 
ſeen to greater advantage from this point than from any 
other; its broadeſt ex panſe is at the foot of the hill: from that 
it ſpreads in ſeveral directions, ſometimes under the planta- 
tions, ſometi ves into the miift of them, and at other times 
winding behind them: the principal bridge of ſ've arc es 15 
juſt below; at a diſtance, deep in the wood, is another, a ſingle 
arch, thrown over a ſtream which is loſt a little beyond it; 
the poſition of the latter is directly athwart that of the for- 
mer; the ey2 paſſes along the one and under the other; and 
the greater is of ſtone, the ſmaller of wood; no two objects 
bearing the ſame name can be miore different in figure and 
ſituat ion: the banks alſo of the lake are infinitely diverſifi- d; 
taey are open in one piace, and in another covered with plan- 
tations, which ſometimes come down tu the brink of the 
wafer, and ſometimes leave room for a walk: the glades ar? 
either conducted e the ſides, or open into the thickeſt of 
the wood; and now aitd then they ſeem to turn round it towards 
the country, which appears in the offskip, riſing above this 
pictureſque and various ſcene, through a wide opening be- 
tween the hanging wood on one hand, and the eminence 
cerowned with the Gothic tower on the other. This place 18 
to be ſeen only en Mondays and Thurſdays. | 
— PANCRAS, a ſmall village in Middleſex, on the road to 


Kentith 


3 


— 


called St. Pancras in the Fields, an old plain Gothi- ſtructure, 
with a ſquare tower without a ſpire. It is a vulgar traclition, 
that this church is of greater antiquity than that of St. Paul's 
cathedral, of which it is only a prebend-: but this ariſes from 


a miſtake; for the church of St. Pancras, termed the mother 


of St. Paul's, was ſituated in the city of Canterbury, and was 


changed from a Pagan temple to a Chriſtian chuich, by St. 
Auſtin the monk, in the year 598, when he dedicated it to 


St. Pangras. 1 


The church-yard is a general burying- place for perſons of 
the Romilh religion. At a publie houſe on the ſouth fide of - 


the church is a medicinal ſpring, 


PARK-FARM PLACE, a beautiful villa, the property of 


Lady James, is fituated: at Eltham, in Kent, about eight 
miles from London. It is ornamented with pilaſters of 


the Ionic order; and the grounds are laid out with great 


taſte. On Shooter's Hill, at a ſmall diſtance from the houſe, 
is a ſumptuous and lofty edifice, already mentioned under the 
article ELTHAM. This ſtructure, erected from a deſign by 
Mr. Jupp, is of a triangular form, with turrets at each 
angle, and is called Severndroog Caſtle. It is a great orna- 
ment to the adjacent country. Lady qames has let Park. Farm 


Place to Mr. Gregory, an eminent merchant of London. 


PARSONS-GREEN, a village near Fulham, where the 
Earl of Peterborough has a fine ſeat and gardens, 
PECKHAM, a pleaſant village in Surry, and a hamlet of 
Camberwell. © Here is the ſcat of the late Lord Trevor, built 
in the reign of James II. by Sir Thomas Bond, who, being 


deeply engaged in the pernicious ſchemes of that Prince, was 


obliged to leave the kingdom with him, when the houſe was 
plundered: by the populace, and became forfeited to the 
Crown. The front of the houſe ſtands to the north, with a 
ſpacious garden before it, from which extend two rous of 
large elms, of conſiderable length, through which the Fower 
of London terminates the proſpect. But on each ſide of this 
avenue you have a view of London; and the maſts of veſſels, 
appearing at high water over the trees and houſes up to Green- 
wich, greatly naprove the proſpect. Peckham, which lies on 
the back ſide of the gardens, is ſhut out from the view by 
plantations. Thepkitchen garden and the walls were planted 


vith the.choicelt fruit · trees from France, and an experienced 


gardener was ſent for from Paris to have the management of 
them; ſo that the collection of fruit- trees in this garden has 
been accounted one of the beſt in England. © £39 
After the death of the late Lord Trevor, this ſeat was pur- 
chaſed by a private gentleman, who began to make very con- 
LIAR 7 . ſiderable 


kentiſh- town. Tt has a church dedicated to Sts Pancras, and 
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ſiderable improvements, and, had he lived a few years longer, 


would have rendered it a very delightful retreat. Here are alſo 
ſeveral neat houſes of retirement, inhabited by the citizens of 
London, and thoſe who have retired from buſineſs. 


| PECKHAM-RYE, a village in Surry, on the ſouth fide of 


Peckham, and a hamlet of Camberwell. Ge 
PERCY-LODGE, near. Colnbroke, in Buckinghamſhire, 
was the ſeat of the late Ducheſs Dowager of Somerſet, (more 
celebrated by Thomſon and Mrs. Rowe, as Counteſs of Hert- 
ford) and is now in the family of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, It is a handſome houſe, ſurrounded with fine groves, 
lawns, and water; but, from its flat fituation, jt com- 
mands no * proſpect, It is now the reſidence of Sir 

John Coghill. 3 | oP 

P ERGO. See HAVERIN G BOWER. - ä 

PETERSHAM, a finall village in Surry, near the New- 
Park, and a little to the ſouth of Richmond Hill. Here ſtood: 
a delightful ſeat built by Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rocheſter, 
Lord High Treaſurer in the reign of James II. This fine 
houſe was burnt down in 1720, ſo ſuddenly, that the family, 
who were all at home, had ſcarcely time to ſave their lives, 
Nor was the houſe, though exquiſitely finiſhed both within 
and without, the greateſt loſs ſuſtained: the noble furniture, 
the curious collection of paintings, and the ineſtimable 
library of the firſt Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of 
England, and author of the Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion, 
were wholly conſumed ; and, among other valuable pieces, 
ſeveral manuſcripts relating to thoſe times, and to the tranſ- 
actions in which the King and himſelf were engaged, beth at 
home and abroad ; befides other curious collections made by 
that noble author in foreign countries. ; I | 
On the ground where this houſe ſtood, the Earl of Harring- 
ton erected another, after one of the Earl of Burlington's de- 


ſigns. The front next the court is very plain, and the en- 


trance to the houſe not very extraordinary; but: the ſouth 
front next the garden is bold and regular, and the apart- 
| 3 on that ſide, chiefly deſigned for ſtate, are extremely 
elegant. 6 . 
The gardens were before crowded with plantations near 
the houſe, but they are now laid open in lawns of graſs: the 
kitchen garden, before ſituated on the eaſt fide of the houſe, 
is removed out of fight, and the ground converted to an open 
Nope of gra's, leading up to a terrace of great length ; from 
which is a proſpect of the river Thames, the village of Twick- 
enham, and all the fine ſeats round that part of the country. 
On the other fide of the terrace 1s a plantation on a riſing 
ground; and on the ſummit of the hill is a fine —— 
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which on every ſide commands a proſpect of the country for 


many miles. 5 1 
PLAISTOW, a village in Eſſex, in the pariſh of Weſt= 
Ham. 5 | "598 

PLAISTOQW, a village near Bromley, in Kent. 

POPLAR, a hamlet of Stepney, is ſituated on the Thames, 
to the eaſt of Limehouſe, and obtained its name from the 
great number of poplar trees that anciently grew there, The 
chapel of Poplar was erected in 1654, the ground being given 
by the Eaſt-India company, and the edifice erected by ſub- 
ſcription; ſince which time that company have not only al- 
lowed the Miniſter a convenient dwelling-houſe, with a 
garden and field containing about three acres, but zol. 
per annum allo during pleaſure. But this chapel, for want 
of an endowment, continues unconſecrated. TR. 

Poplar Marſh, called the Ifle of Dogs, is reckoned one of the 
| richeſt ſpots of ground in England]; for it not only raiſes the 
largeſt cattle, but the graſs it bears is eſteemed a great re- 
ſtorative of all dittempered cattle. See ISLE oF Doss. 


i Here are two alms-houſes, beſides an hoſpital, belonging 
; to the Eaſt India company. __ 8 _ EY 
1 PORTLAND PLACE, the name of a very ſpacious and 


„noble ſtreet, to the north of Cavendiſh Square. The houſes 
e on each fide are built on a regular plan, and are deſigned 
f Wl for the reſidence of perſons of the higheſt rank and fortune. 
1, If Lord Foley's houſe could be taken down, and the deſign 
„ continued to Oxford Road, Portland Place would be the moſt 
{- magnificent ſtreet. in the world for ſpaciouſneſs, extent, and 
regularity. - | | 
PORTMAN SQUARE, a very fine ſquare, weſt of Ca- 
vendith Square. Mrs. Montague, the ingenious authoreſs of 
« An Eflay on the Genius and Writings of Shakſpeare,” has 
an elegant houſe at an angle of the ſquare, which the front 
commands, while the back front has a fine proſpect of High- 
gate and Hampſtead. | x 
PRIMROSE HILL, a verv pleaſant hill hetween Tottenham 
Court and Hampſtead, alfo . br Green-Berry Hill, from the 
names of the three aſſaſſins of Sir Edmunbury Godfrey, who 
R him hither after he had been murdered near Somerſet 
Houle. * | | | | : . 
PROSPECT. PLACE, the delightful villa of Mr. Levi, is 
ſituated on a riſing ground, in the lane leading from Wim 
bledon to Kingſton, about eight miles from London. Mr. 
Levi has made great additions to the houſe and offices. The 
hot-houſe and forcing walls are large and ſpacious; and 
the grounds, which are gg laid out, command a "or wig 
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rich and extenſive view of the country, See WI MBLE. 
DoN. : | 

- PRYFORD, or! PURFORD, in Surry, the fine ſeat of the 
late Denzil Onſlow, Eſquire, two miles from Guildford, 
on the banks of the Wey. It is rendered extremely pleaſant, 
by the beautiful intermixture of wood and water, in the park, 
gardens, and grounds adjoining. By the park is a decoy, 

the firit of the kind in this part of England. 88 


PUTNE V, a village in Surry, on the Thames, five miles 


outh-weſt of London, famous for being the birth- place of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, whoſe father was a black. 
fmith here. About this village the citizens of London have 
many pleaſant ſeats, among which is that of the late Sir Jo- 
ſhua Vanneck, Baronet, now the reſidence of Mr. Poole. 
Here is an old church erected after the model of that of Fulham, 
on the oppoſite ſhore, and they are both ſaid to have been 
built by two filters, From hence there is a communication, 
by a wooden. bridge, with Fulham. Putney Common com- 
mands a fine view both up and down the river Thames. An 
obeliſk was erected, laſt year, on this common, on the ſide of 
which, toward the road, is this inſcription; *' 


The Right Honourable John Sawbridge, Eſq. 
1 Lord Mayor of London, Eo. 
Laid the Foundation Stone 
Of this Obeliſk, 7 
One Hundred and Ten Years 
After the Fire of London, 
On the Anniverſarß 
Of that dreadful Event, 
In Memory of an Invention 
For ſecuring buildings | 

55 FT Againſt Fire, | . 
An inſcription toward Putney records a refolution of the 
Houje of Commons, of the 16th of May 1774, confirmed by 
an act of the 14th Geo. III. granting 2 50 0l, to David Hartley, 
Eſq. for this invention. On the fide toward London is a re- 
ſolution of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun» 
eil, granting the freedom of the city to Mr. Hartley; © in 
&. conſideration of the advantages likely to accru: to the pub- 
« lic, from his invention of fir e- plates, for ſecuring buildings 
% from fire, and for his re ſpectful attention to this city, in 
„ his experiments performed before many of the mem bers of 
„ this court.“ And on the fide toward Kingſton is their re- 
ſolution, ordering this obeliſk to be carried on and completed. 
It is built of Brick, caſed with Rucco, which was, this year, 
- obliged to be repaired, Near the obeliſk is a houſe 305 
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ſtories high, and two rooms on a floor, built by Mr. Hartley, 


with fire- plates between the cielings and floors, in order to 
try his experiments, of which no leſs than fix were made in 
this houſe, in the year 1776 ; one, in particular, when their 
Majeſties and ſome of the Royal Family were in a room over 
the ground floor, when the room under them was furiouſly 
burning. See the Annual Regiſter. Vol. XIX. page 244- 
248.] On Putney common in the road to Roehampton, 
are the agreeable villas of Mr, Bembridge, Lady Grantham, 
Mr. Baring, My. Middleton, Mr. Macpherſon, and Mr. 

PURFLEET, in Eſſex, nineteen miles from London, on 
the banks of the Thames, has a conſiderable public maga- 
zine for gunpowder, which is depoſited in ſeveral detached 
buildings, that are all bomb proof, ſo that in caſe an accident 
ſhonld happen to one, it would not affect the others. Each of 
theſe buildings has a conductor. This place is alſo remark- 
able for ſome very extenſive lime-works. © 


* 


AINHAM, a ſinall village in Eſſex, fifteen miles from 
London, and about a mile from the Thames, where 
there is a ferry to the oppoſite ſhore at Erith. The road hence 


to Purfleet is very delightful, commanding an extenſive view 


of the Thames and the marſhes, which are here uncommonly 
fine, and are covered with. prodigious numbers of cattle, : 
RANELAGH is pleaſantly ſituated in Chelſea, on the 
north bank of the River Thames, two miles weſt of Lon- 
don, and is in very high eſteem by the nobility and-gentry, 


as well for its beauty and elegance, as for being the faſhion ible 


place of reſort, in the ſpring and part of the ſummer evenings... 
of a great concourſe of polite company. 5 
In order that Ranel igh ſhall be particularly devoted to the 
entertainment of the beſt company, it is always opened about 
the beginning of April, which is before the families of diſtine- 
tion quit London to reſide in the country, and it is cloſed _ 
in the month of July. ; | 128 
As the Thames flows cloſe by the gardens, many people 


chuſe to go thither by water. The landing here is rendered 


convenient by a flight of ſteps which lead to an agreeable 
gravel walk, ſhaded with trees I hedges, where on one 
hand is a proſpect of the river and the fields on the oppoſite 
ſhore, and on the other a view of the ſouth front of Chelſea 
Hoſpital and its gardens... At the end of this walk, which in 


the ęvening is lighted with lamps, you enter Ranelagh gardens, 


But the moſt convenient, and, perhaps, the moſt pleaſant. 
way is by land. There are two ways for carriages, viz. from 
Hyde-park-corner and OC EE RT z the fares of hho 
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for hackney-coaches are one ſhilling each. But for thoſe who 
chuſe to walk, the moſt pleaſant way is through St. James's 
Park, by Buckingham-Gate, from which Ranelagh is about 
three quarters of a mile diſtant, in a direct line. The road is 
lighted all the way. Y EC 
The price of admittance is half-a-crown, which is paid to a 
proper perſon attending at the front of Ranelagh houſe; then 
proceeding forward you paſs through the dwelling-houſe, 
and, deſcending a flight of ſteps, enter the gardens : but in 
cold or rainy weather, the company turn on the left hand and 
go through the houſe, and enter, by deſcending a flight of 
ſteps, a matted avenue or covered way, which leads to the 
rotundo; and the company thus avoid the leaſt dirt, or wet, 
and may return to their coaches, by this paſſage, without ha- 
ving been once from under cover. „„ 
Ranelagh was formerly the ſeat of the Earl of Ranelagh, at 
which time the gardens were very extenſive; but on the deceaſe 
of his Lordſhip, the eſtate was fold, the principal part of the 
gardens converted into fields, and a great number of other alte- 
rations made, agreeable to the taite, conveniency,or advantage 
of the purchaſers. but his Lordſhip's dwelling-houſe remained 
unaltered, and has ſtill retained the name of Ranelagh. Part 
of the gardens adjoining to the houſe were likewiſe permitted 
to remain. Some gentlemen and builders having become pur- 


Chaſers of theſe, a reſolution was taken of converting them 


into a place of public entertainment. Aecordingly, the late 
Mr. William Jones, architect to the Eaſt-India company, 
drew the plan and deſign of the preſent rotundo, which is an 
illuſtrious monument of his extenſive genius and lively fancy: 


. 


be ſeems to have comprehenfed all that the moſt fertile ima- 


gination could ſuggeſt, and with the moſt delicate ſkill and 
judgment to have formed a combined repreſentation of what. 
ever is beautiful, elegant, or ornamental, : | 
It being conſidered that the building of ſuch a ſtructure 
with ſtone would amount to an immenſe expence, the pro- 
prietors reſolved to erect it with wood. This ſtructure was 
accordingly raiſed, and finiſhed in the year 1740, for the re- 
ception of the public. Pe = 
his circular building is a noble edifice, which, in ſome 
meaſure reſembles the Pantheon at Rome. The architecture 
of the inſide nearly correſponds with that of the outſide. The 
external diameter is 185 feet, the internal 150. The entrances: 
are by four porticos oppoſite each other, which are of the 
Doric order, and the firſt ſtory is ruſtic, Round the whole 


on the outſide is an arcade, and over it a gallery, the ſtairs to 


which are at the porticos; the company enter the upper 
boxes by this gallery, which is rendered fate by a a 
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and -over-head is a ſlated covering, which projects from the 
body of the rotundo. The gallery and arcade go round the 
whole building, except where the porticos break the conti- 
nuity. Over the gallery are the windows; and over them the 


roof, which is ſlated. 

Although the outſide is deſervedly admired for its noble 
and curious conſtruction, yet the infide is by far more 
eſteemed for the magnificence and ſublimity of its appearance. 

The firſt and principal object that ſtrikes the ipectator is, 
what was formerly the grand orcheſtra, but is now called 
the fire place, erected in the middle of the rotundo, reaching. 
to the cieling, and at the ſame time ſupporting the roof; but 
it being found too high to yield to the company the full en- 
tertainment of the muſic, the performers were removed into 
another orcheſtra, erected in the ſpace of one of the porticos; 


the former, however, ſtill remains, aa illuſtrious monument. 
of the ingenuity of the artiſt, and is the moſt magnificent em- 


belliſhment in the rotundo. It is a grand, beautiful, regular, 
and complete ſtructure, without the leaſt incongruity in any 
of its parts. It appears at firſt ſight like a large and ſplendid 


eolumn curiouſly and finely ornamented with paintings, car- 


vings, and niches. V fee? „ ” 
The circular pile is formed by eight triumphal arches of the 
Doric order. The pillars are divided into two ſtories : the firſt. 
are painted in the reſemblance of marble, and decorated with 
maſks, and other ornaments; and at the front of the arches 
are ſconces on each ſide; over theſe pillars are eight flower- 
branches of ſmall lamps. The pillats in the ſecond ſtory are 
fluted and gilt, and ſurmounted with termini of plaiſter of Pa- 


Tis. Above the eight triumphal arches was the orcheſtra, 
which is now cloſed up, and ſeveral muſical inſtruments are 
painted round it, being emblematic of its original deſign : the 


eight compartments which are made by the termin, and were 
formerly open, are decorated with feſtoons of fle bers finely 


painted, reſembling niches with vaſes and ſtatues in them. 
he pillars which form the eight triumphal arches are the 


prineipal ſupport of the grand and curious roof, which for ſiae 
and manner of conſtruction is not to be equalled in eee 
The . aſtoniſhing. genius of the architect is here concealed 


from our view by the cieling; but it may eaſily be conceived that 


ſuch a roof could not be made and ſupported by any of the or- 
dinary methods; and if the timber- works above were laid 
open to public view, they would ftrike every beholder with. 
amazement. 8 5 

The ſpace on which this ſtructure ſtands, is incloſed by a ba- 
luſtrade; and in the centre of it is one of the moſt curious and 


admirable. contrivances that ever the judgment of man could 
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frame; it conſiſts of an elegant fire-place that cannot ſmoak or 
become offenſive, In cold weather it renders the whole ro- 
tundo very warm and comfortable. The chimney has four 
faces, and by tins over each of them, which are taken off and 
put on at pfeaſure, the heat is either confined or permitted to 
exhale, as it is found moſt agreeable to the company; but 
the chief merit” conſiſts in having ſurmounted the many dith. 
.culties, and almoſt impoſſibilities, in erecting and fixing this 
fire-place, which every architect on the ſlighteſt examination 
will inftantly perceive. The faces are formed by four ſtone 
arches, and over each of them is a handſome ſtone pediment. 
The corners of the four faces are ſupported by ee of 
cannon, with iron ſpikes driven into them, and filled up with 
lead, nothing elſe being found ſo ſecure, without offending the 
fight with cords; and even in the fixing of theſe.for the ſup- 
port of the whole chimney, ſeveral ineffectual attempts were 
made before the preſent durable poſition was hit on. On the 
pediments, and in the ſpace between each of them, are eight 


flower branches of ſinall glaſs lamps, which, when lighted in 


the evening, look extremely brilliant, and have a very pleaſin 
effect. Above the pediments are four elegant niches in wood, 
and over them is a dome, which terminates this inner ſtruc. 


ture. The chimney, which proceeds to the top of the rotun- 


do, is of brick. —__ ap 6 5 N 
Let us now proceed to the other parts of this admired edifice, 


| the beſt deſcription of which will greatly fall ſhort of its beauty | 


-and merit. 


It has already been obſerved, that the orcheſtra fills up the 


place of one of the entrances : the band of muſic is numerous, 
and conſiſts of a ſelect number of the beſt performers, vocal 
and inftrumental, accompanied with an organ. The concert 
begins about ſeven o*clock, and, after ſinging ſeveral ſongs, and 
playing ſeveral pieces of muſic, at proper intervals, the enter- 
tainment eloſes about ten o'clock. © 2 | 
Round the rotundo are fifty-two boxes for the accommoda- 
tion of the company, with a table and cloth ſpread in each. In 


theſe the company are regaled, without any further expence, 


with tea or coffee. In each of theſe boxes is a droll painting 


in the mimic maſquerade or pantomime taſte, and between 
each box hangs a bell- lamp with two candles in it. The boxes 
are divided from each other by wainſcoting and pillars ; the 
latter are in front, and being every one of them main timbers, 
are part of the ſupport of the roof; each pillar 1s caſed and 
ſurmounted with termini of plaiſter of Paris, which appears 
beautiful and grand. Before theſe paintings were put up, the 
backs were all blinds, that could be taken down and put up at 
pleaſure; but apprehenſions ariſing that many people I 
ä 5 | 7 = Wren 
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r catch cold by others indiſcretely moving them at improper 
times, it was reſolved to put up paintings and to fix them. 
Theſe paintings were made for blinds to the windows at the: 
time of the famous maſquerades: the figures at that diftance 

looked very well, and ſeemed to be the ſize of real life; but 

now, being brought too near to our view, they look rather 
prepoſterous. At the back of each box is a pair of folding: 
doors, which open into the gardens, and were defigned for the 
conveniency of going in and coming out of them without be 
ing obliged to go to the grand entrances, Each of theſe boxes 
will commodiouſly hold ſeven or eight perſons. 

Over the boxes is a gallery fronted with a baluſtrade and 
pillars painted in the reſemblance of marble, which contains: 
the like number of boxes, with a lamp in the front of each; 
and at the back is a blind that can be put up or taken down: 
at pleaſure, in order to render the boxes either airy or cloſe, as 
is moſt agreeable to the company, and a pair of folding doors 
at the back of each, inthe ſame manner as the lower ones. 

At the diſtance of ten boxes from the orcheſtra on the right- 
hand, is the king's box, peculiarly ſet apart for the reception; 
of his Majeſty, or any of the Royal family who viſit this place . 
it is two of the other boxes laid into one, hung with paper; 
and in the front are curtains of red aretine. | 7 

It frequently happens, that there are not a ſufficient num- 

ber of boxes to contain all the company who at intervals chuſe- 

y to ſit down; therefore a number of benches are provided,. 

covered with red baize, and placed occaſionally in different 

5 parts of the rotundo..1 5 | | 5 

The pediments of the porticos within are ornamented with 

paintings adapted to the deſign of the place. 


The ſurface of the floor is plaiſter of P 
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| aris, over which is a 
| mat, to prevent the company from catching cold by walking: 
| upon it; for this amuſement-of walking round the rotunda- 
may be conſidered as one of the pleaſures of the place: and,, 
indeed, great numbers of both ſexes take a particular delight: 

in it; it is at once exerciſe and entertainment, and in the 
company of a perſon we eſteem, the pleaſure is further 
. heightened, and the heauties of the place, if no other ſubjects. 
occur, furniſh ample topics for converſation. This mat an- 

fwers another very uſeful purpoſe; for, if the company were: 

to walk on boards, the noiſe made by their heels would be (0»> 

great, that it would be impoſſible to hear any thing elſe ;. 

but, the mat being foft, not a ſtep is perceived, and thus the- 
muſic is heard in every. part of the rotundo, and converſation: 

not interrupted by a difagreeable changer. However, for the: 
fake of balls, which are occaſionally given here when the en- 
tertainments are over, two ces are left unmatted: —_ 


* 
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there were two ſets of company dancing 


centre. Former 
almoſt every night, who continued as long as they thought 
proper, and each was provided with a band of muſic from the 
archeitra, Although theſe ſpaces break the continuity of the 
mat, they are nevertheleſs no eye-ſore, becauſe they are made 
from the two principal entrances, and ſeem to thoſe who 
know not the real cauſe to have been purpoſely deſigned as a 
diſtinguiſhing mirk of thoſe entrances. „ 
The cieling is painted a kind of olive colour, and round 
the extremity is a rainbow. From the cieling deſcend twenty 
chandeliers, in two circles; each chandelier is ornamented 
with a gilt crown, and the candles are contained in thirteen 
bell lamps, by which means they caſt a more brilliant light. 
Twelve chandeliers are in the external circle, ſix of which are 
larger than the others, and eight in the internal. When all 
theſe lamps are lighted, as they emit their rays equally through 
the whole fabric, it will naturally be imagined that the ſight 
mult be very glorious ; no words can expreſs its grandeur; 
all parts ſhine with a reſplendency, as if formed of the 
very ſubſtance of light: then doth the maſterly diſpoſition of 
the architect, the propertion of the parts, and the harmoni- 
ous diſtinction of the ſeveral pieces, appear to the greateſt ad- 


of the porticos oppoute each other to the fire-place in the 
* 


vantage, the moſt minute part by this effulgence lying open 


to the inſpection. Every one, at firſt entering the rotundo 
at this time, feels the ſame ſenſation as at hearing ſuddenly a 
fine concert; architecture having the fame effect on the eye as 


muſic on the ear, the mind is abſorbed in an extacy. e 


propriety and artful ar angement of the ſeveral objects are 
expreſſive of the intention of this edifice; and this, in- 
deed, may be ſaid of Ranelagh, that it is one of thoſe public 
places of pleaſure and entertainment, that for beauty, elegance, 
and rails eur, are not to be equalled in Europe. | 
Formerly this rotundo was a place for public break ſaſting; 
but that cuſtom being regarded as detrimental to ſociety, by 
introducing. a new ſpecies of luxury, it was ſuppreſſed by an 
act of Parliament in this as well as at all other places of public 
entertainment. Ranelagh was not a place of very extraordi- 
nary note, till it was honoured with the famous maſquerades: 
it was that brought it into vogue, and it has ever ſince re- 
"tained. the efteem and favour of the public. Theſe maſque- 
Fades were by the authority and command of his late Majeſty. 
The paintings, which are now in the boxes, at that time co- 
vered the windows, and the whole rotundo was illuminated. 
with wax candles. Great numbers of quality, and people of 
falkion. and diſtinction of both ſexes, diſguiſed themſelves in 
all forts ot odd, antic, and whimſical daes, und, to pre- 
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vent their being known, they all wore maſques, and promiſ- 
cuoufly rambled about in the rotundo and gardens; every one - 
being ready to mingle with the company without any diſtinc- 
tion of ſex, age, or condition. But it being thought that 
theſe jubilees were of an evil tendency, by depraving the 
minds of the people, or, at leaſt, furniſhing opportunities ſor 
the commiſſion. of irregularities, they were diſcontinued... 
Several parts of the ornaments and fancies uſed in the maſ- 
querades are ſtill to be ſeen in the 
mention in our deſcription of them. 
The rotundo ſtands on higher ground than the gardens; 
it is ſurrounded on the back-part by a gravel walk, which is. 
lighted with lamps, and at the extremity.of the eminence are-- 


planted fhrubs-and buſhes,. Here is a 7 N ſteps, which. 
71 | 


deſcend to a beautiful octagon graſs-plat that is bounded by a 
gravel-walk, and ſhaded by elm and yew trees. Contiguous. 
to this beautiful ſpot are feveral little ſerpentine walks: in the 
evening they are lighted with lamps, which glitter through the- 
trees; and have a pleaſing effect. % = 
'But the grand, and by ſome eſteemed the fineft walk in the - 
whole gardens, is at the extremity on the left hand, leading 
from the matted avenue, or covered way, at the ſouth end or. 
Ranelagh houſe, to the bottom of the gardens... This 
gravel walk is decorated on each fide by a graſs⸗plat ſhaded. 
with yew and elm trees, and lighted with twenty lamps, pro- 
jecting from the latter. On an eminence at the bottom is a 
circular temple dedicated to Pan, with the ſtatue of one of his-- 
fawns at the top: it is ſlated and painted. white, and .the.doms - 
is:{upported- by eight pillars. . i 54 


Theſe dag were laid out and lanted at the entire | 
of 


expence of the preſent proprietors, and were many years be- 
fore they arrived at their preſent perfection. They are charm- 
ingly adapted to the ſpring and ſummer feafons. Here 


fragrance and beauty are ſo agreeably blended, that they 


ir the eye and ſmell with a pleafing variety. and ſweet - 
nes. : . 5 3 
On the right-ſide-of the gardens is a beautiful canal, which» 


in a warm evening diffuſes an agreeable coolneſs, and renderas- 


the gardens ſtill more pleaſagt. | 5 
At the lower end of the canal is a grotto,” below which 18+ 
a. pipe that communicates with the river Thames, for the uſe - 


of carrying. off the foul water, in, the canal, and receiving 


freſh. 


with lamps, and ſhaded with trees and 


neat, . The walk:on. the left fide of the canal is ighted-with : 
5 | —_ „„ , twelver 


gardens, which we. ſhall: 


On each ſide the canal are handſome gravel-walke, Pyhned* | 
| ages; the latter oft 
which are cut with the utmoſt exactneſs, and look extremely, 


RET 


twelve lamps: but on the right fide are two walks; that next 
the water is lighted with ten lamps, and the other, which rung 
parallel with it, with thirty-four : this latter walk is a very fine 
and ſpacious one; it is ſhaded on both ſides with lofty trees, 
and from each. 1s a pleaſant proſpect. On the right are 
the gardens of belles boſpital, and on the left, the canal 
and Ranelagh gardens. At the bottom. of this walk are 
twenty lamps ſet in three triumphal archzs, which extend 
from one ſide of the walk to the other, and in the evenin 
make a moſt beautiful appearance. Here we meet the wal 
mentioned at the beginning that comes from the water, 
and by which the company enter the gardens. : 

_ Having deſcribed all the lower parts of the gardens, we 
will now proceed to a deſcription of the upper part, which 
lies between the rotundo and Ranelagh-houſe, and is what 
you firſt ſee at your entrance into the gardens,  _ _ 
The gardens here are perfedly open and airy, and jn a 
fine evening are very pleaſant: they are laid out in gravel- 
walks and graſs-plats ; ſome of them are ſhaded by trees, 
which variegate- the ſcene very agreeably. A delightful fra- 
grance exhales from an incloſed ſpot near the centre, which 
Ras been converted into a flower garden. 
Although this ſcene is unadorned with any PANE affiſt- 
ance of art, or with the appearance of much colt and pains 
in the laying out, it is, nevertheleſs, deſervedly admired for 
its plain, neat, and beautiful fimplicity :. the order is agree- 


able, and perfectly rural; and the gentle breezes, uncon- 


fined, add their refreſhing ſweets, which make it delightful: 
to walk in. „ LE ͤĩ öU 
At the end which goes down to the canal is a handſome. 
ſummer houſe, fronted with a pediment, and ſupported by 
Ix columns : the appearance is pretty, and it is a very ſuitable- 


ornament. to the gardens. WEIS, AN a 
Many people of faſhion viſit this place in the day- time, to 
view the rotundo, which, with the diverſity of rural objects 


nim and about the gardens, renders them perfectly agreeable, 


During the ſeaſon they are open all the week; and the price 
of admittance at this time is one ſhilling each perſunn. 
No liquors are ſold in the gardens, neither in the day-time, 
nor in the evening. „ 3 
To prevent any offenſive admittance of ſervants, either by 
miſtake or favour, the proprietors have been at the expence 
of erecting an handſome and convenient amphitheatre, with 
good ſeats, for their reception only: it is ſituated in the moſt 
Proper place, being in the coach · way leading to Gi h 


* 
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houſe, and at ſuch a diſtance, that the ſervants can anſwer the 
mſtant they are called, which prevents a good deal of trouble 


and confuſion, 


RANMER, a range of hills in Surry, 'near-Box-hill, from 
which are extenſive views; St. Paul's, London, Weſtminſter- 


Abbey, and Windſor-Caſtle, are diſtinctly ſeen. | 
RICHMOND, a village in Surry, eleven miles from Lon- 
don. This is reckoned the fineſt village in the Britiſh do- 
minions, and was anciently the ſeat of our monarchs, and 
the palace frem its ſplendor was called Shene, which, in the 
Saxon tongue ſignifies bright or ee Here Edward III. 
died of grief, for the loſs of his heroic ſon Edward the Black 
Prince: and here died Anne, the wife of Richard II. who 
firſt taught the Engliſh women the uſe of the ſide- ſaddle; 
for before her time they were uſed. to ride aſtride Richard; 
however, was ſogafflited-at her death, and it gave him ſuch 
a diſlike to the place where it happened, that he defaced the 
fine palace; but it was repaired and beautified afrefh by 
Henry V. who alſo founded near it three religious houſes, 
In 1497, this palace was deſtroyed by fire, when Henry VII; 
was there; but in 1501 that Prince cauſed it to be new built, 
and commanded that the village ſhould be called Richmond; 
he having borne the title of Earl of Richmond before he 
obtained the crown by the defeat and death of Richard III. 
Henry VII. died here ; and here alſo his grandaughter Queen. 
Elizabeth breathed her laſt, Part of this palace, with battle- 


ments and a gateway, is ſtill ſtanding on Richmond-green, - 


and is in the occupation of Meſſrs. Dundas and Robinſon, 
ſurgeons; and, between the gateway and the houſe of Mrs: 
Way, is another part of the palace, in the occupation of Mr, 
Skinner. On the ſite of that part of it which is cloſe to the 
river, are Cholmondeley houſe, now the Duke of Queenſ- 
berry's ; the handſome houſe of Mrs. Way; and the very 


elegant villa, late Sir Charles Aſgill's, but now the property 


of Mr. Keene. 


received a conſiderable extent of land about Richmond, as a 
reward for. his military ſervices, but which devolved to the: 
crown, on the attaindex. of that nobleman, in the reign of 
Geo. I. being confidered as a'very plain edifice, and greatly 
out of repair, was, about 16 years ago, entirely taken down, 
and a new palace was begun to be erected; but that at Kew 
devolving to his preſent Majeſty, on the death of the late 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales, the building of it has been diſ- 
continued, although the deſign of erecting a new palace hers 
. it is ſaid, has not abſolutely. been 


Tha 


The Ws built here by the late Duke of Ormond, w- 


\ 4 


ladio, an 
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J be Duke of Ormond's palace was, by his late Majeſty, 
confirmed to his Queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe became queen. 
dowager. The king took great delight here, and m ſe- 

veral improvements in the palace, while her Majeſty amuſed 

herſelf in her royal dairy-houſe,. Merlin's- cave, the hermi- 
tage, &c. But the pruning hand of the late Mr. Brown 


has, by his 1 Majeſty's command, entirely: changed the. 
face of theſe gardens. The terrace is deſtroyed; moit of 


the buildings pulled down; all their ſtiff grandeur. and for- 
mality annihilated, and the beauties, for which they were 
once ſo celebrated, are loſt in the refinements of modern, 


* 


taſte. 


« Paſſing by the ſide of a canal, and through a grove, the 
temple, ſituated on a mount, preſents itſelf to view. It is a 


circular dome crowned with a ball, and ſapported by Tul- 
can columns, with a circular altar in the ns | 
temple there is an aſcent by very ſteep ſlopes. 

80 ee by the dairy, and crofling the gravel- walk, 
which leads from the palace to the river, you come to a; 
wood, which you enter by a walk terminated by the Queen's 
pavilion; a neat; elegant ſtructure, wherein is 4 beautiful, 
chimney. _ taken from a deſign in the addition to Pal- 

a model of a palace intended to be built in this 
mw In another part of the wood is the Duke's.ſummer-houſe,. 


which has a lofty arched entrance, and the roof riſing to a 


5 


point is terminated by a ball. | „ 
«© On leaving the wood you come to the ſummer- houſe on 
the terrace; à light, ſmall building, with very large and 
lofty windows, to give a better view of the country, and 
particularly df Son houſe. In this edifice are two good pic- 
| _— repreſenting the taking of Vigo by the Duke of Or- 

mond. 8 0 
“ Paſling through a labyrinth, you ſee, near a pond, Mer - 
lin's cave, 2 Gothe buidiog thatched, within win are the: 
following figures in wax: Merlin an ancient Britiſh enchan- 
1 5 | terz 
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dle; and to this 
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ter ; the excellent and learned Queen Elizabeth; and a Queen. 
of the Amazons, Here is alſo a library, confiſting of a well. 
choſen collection of the works of modern authors, neatly 
bound in vellum. | | ; | 


« On leaving this edifice, which has an antique and vene- 
rable appearance, you come to a large oval of above 500 
feet in diameter, called the Foreſt Oval; and turning from 


hence you have a view of the Hermitage, a groteſque 
building, which ſeems as if it had ſtood many hundred 
years, Bough it was built by order of her Majeity. It has. 
three arched doors, and the middle part, which projects for- 
ward, is adorned with a kind of ruinous angular pediment z- 
the ſtones of the whole edifice appear as if rudely laid to- 


ther, and the venerable look of the whole is improved by: 


the thickneſs of ghe ſolemn grove behind, and the little tur- 
ret on the top with a bell, to which you may. aſcend by a 

winding walk. The inſide is in the form of an octagon, 
with niches, ia which are the buſts of the following great; 
men, who were an honour not only to their country, but to. 
human nature: the firſt on the right hand is Sir Iſaac New- 

ton, and next to him Mr. Locke: the firſt on the left hand is. 
Mr.Woolaſton, author of The Religion of Nature delineated ;. 


next to him is Dr. Samuel Clarke; and in a. kind of alcove- 


the honourable Mr, Robert Boyle. 

„ Leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you paſs through, 
fields clothed with graſs ; through corn-helds, and a wild: 
ground interſperſed with broom and furze, which afford. ex- 


cellent ſhelter for hares and pheaſants, and here there are 


great numbers of the latter very tame. From this pleaſing. 
variety, in which nature appears in ail. her forms of cultiva- 
tion and barren wildneſs, you come to an amphitheatre- 
formed by young elms, and a diagonal wilderneſs, through. 
which you paſs to the foreſt walk, which extends about half- 


a mile, and then, paſſing through a ſmall wilderneſs, you leave: 


the gardens.” 


But to return to the village of Richmond. The Green iss 
velled and encloſed in a hand- 


extremely pleaſant, being 
ſome manner: it is alſo furrounded with lofty elms, and! 
adorned on each fide with the houſes of perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. A ſun-dial is placed here, which, with the railing-in. 


1 £1 
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of the Green, were at the ſole charge of her late Majeſty. 


At one corner of this. green, a: theatre has been lately 


erected, where, during the ſummer-ſeaſon, dramatic enter- 
tainments are performed, by ſome of the beſt- actors from. 


London. 


On this ſpacious Green, is a handſoms ediffce that former- 
ly belonged to Ar Charles Hedges, and afterward to Sir 


Matthew. 
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Matthew Decker, in the gardens of which was the longeſt 
and higheſt hedge of holly that was ever ſeen, with ſeveral 


other hedges of evergreens, viſtas cut through woods, grottos, 


fountains, a fine canal, a decoy, ſummer-houſe,. and ſtove- 


houſes in which the angna, or pire-apple, was firſt brought to 
- rpaturity in this kingdom. It is now the property of Earl. 


Fitzwilliam. a | 5 
The town runs up the hill above a mile from the village of 
Faſt Shene to the New Park, with the royal gardens floping 
| the way towards the Thames, whole tide reaches almoſt 
to this village, though it is ſixty miles from the ſea; which is 
a greater diſtance than the tide is carried by any other river 
in Europe. 5 „ 


There is here an alms-houſe, built by Dr. Dyppa, Biſhop - 


of Wincheſter, in the reign of Charles II. for the ſupport of 
ten poor widows, purſuai.t to a vow he made during that 
Prince's exile, There is another alms-houſe endowed yith 
above 2001, a year, which, fince its foundation, has been con- 
fiderably increaſed by John Mitchell, Eſq. Here are alfo 
two charity-ſchools. A very handſome ſtone bridge was 
begun here in Auguſt, 1774, and finiſhed in December, 1777. 
The ſummit of Richmond Hill commands a moſt luxgxiant 
proipeZ, which Thomſon, who ſpent his Jatter years 1 
eautiful ſpot, has thus celebrated in his Seaſons: 


| 3 Say, ſhall we wind 

Along the ſtreams, or walk the ſmiling mead, 

Or court the foreſt glades, or wander wild. 
Among the wavinÞ harveſts, or aſcend, 

While radiant ſummer epens all its pride, ; 

Thy hill, delightful Shene? Here let us freep _ 
The boundleſs landfcape : now the raptur'd eye, 
Exulting ſwift, to huge Auguſta fend, ng 

Now to the fer hills * that flit her plain, 

To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 

Majeſtic Windſor lifts his princely brow, 

In lovely contraſt to this-glorious view, 

Calmly magnificent, then "il we turn | 

To where the filver Thames firſt 1u:al grows. 

There let the feaſted eye unwearied ſtray :- | 
Luxurious, there, rove thro? the pendent woods, 

That nodding hang o'er Harrington's retreat; F 
| = ſloping thence to Ham's.embowering walks, 
Here let us trace the matchleſs vale of Thames: 
Fair - winding up to where the muſcs haunt | 

In Twit'nam bewers, and for their Pope f implore 


© Highgate. and Hawpſtead, f Peter ham. f. In his laſt ickneſ 


— 


. 
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The healing god; to royal Hampton's pile,, , _ - . 
To Claremont's terrafſ'd height, and Eſher's groves, . 
Where, in the ſweeteſt ſolitude, embraced _., 
By the ſoft windings of the ſilent Mole, 
From courts and ſenates Pelham finds repoſe. _ 
Enchanting vale ! beyond whate'er the muſs 
Has of Achaia or Heſperia ſung ! | 
O vale of bliſs! O ſofily ſwelling hills? _ 
On which the Powwer of Cultivation lies, 
And joys to ſee the wonders of his toll —  _ 
Heav'ns! what a goodly proſpect ſpreads around, 
Of hills, arid dales, and woods, and lawns, and ſpires, 
d glitt' ing towns, and gilded ſtreams, till all! 


The ſtretching landſcape into ſmoke decays. 77 


RICHMOND PARK, or NEW PARK, in Surry, is ſituat- 
ed between Kingſton and Richmond. This is one of the beſt 
parks in England: it was made in the reign of Charles I. and 
incloſed with a brick-wall, ſaid to be eleven miles in compaſs. 
In this park there is a little hill caſt up, called King Henry's. 
Mount, from which is a proſpect of fix counties, with a 
diſtant view of London, and of Windſor Caſtle. | 


< 


The new lodge in this park, built by the late Sir Robert 


Walpole, Earl of Orford, is a very elegant edifice. It is 


built of ſtone in a ſquare form, with wings on each fide of 


brick. It ſtands on a riſing ground, and commandsa very good 
proſpect of the park, eſpecially of that fine piece of water 
which is in it. This park is the largett as well as the moſt 
beautiful of any within the environs of London, eXcept that 
of Windſor; for though it has little more than a wild variety 
of natural beauties to ſhew, yet theſe are ſuch as cannot fail to. 


pleaſe thoſe who are as much delighted with views in their 


rudeſt appearance, as in all the elegance of art and deſign. 
 RICEMANSWORTH, a town in Hertfordſhire, twenty- 
two miles from London, is ſituated in a low mooriſh foil, on 


the borders of Buckinghamſhire, near the river Coln, It haas 


a market on Saturdays, and is governed: by a conſtable and: 
two headboroughs. The ſeveral wills on the. ſtreams near 
this town cauſe a perat quantity of wheat to be brought to it. 


In the neighbourhood is a warren-bill, where the ſound of 


the trumpet is repeated twelve times by the echo. 
RIPLEY, twenty-three miles and'a half from London, in 


the road to Portſmouth, has a chapel of eaſe to the -pariſh 


of Send. In the neighbourhood of this place is Ockham, 
a the time of the late Duke of Nomcaſtle. 
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the ſeat of Lord King, and Hoe Place, the villa of Thomas 


. Colborne, Blq. | . Ne 
RIVER HEAD, a village, near Sevenoak, in Kent, ſo ne 
called from the Darent riſing in its neighbourhood. Adjoin. Ve 
ing to this place is Montreal, the ſeat of Lord Amherſt, Ba. AN 
ron Holmeſdale, which is the name of the valley wherein it MW ar 


is ſituated. In the park is a column erected to perpetuate 
the happy meeting, of this noble lord' and his brother, who, 
after having been engaged on different ſervices in diſtant 
| 1 of the globe during the laſt war but one, and gained 
Honour. both to themſelves and their country, were permitted, 

by the favour of heaven, to embrace each other on their na- 
twe ſpot. Here is alſo an hermitage whoſe beautiful ſolitude 
* iched with the following elegant lines, ſaid to be com- 
by a female bard: N 


While neighbouring heights aſſume the name * 
% Of conquer'd lands well known to fame, 
Here mark the valley's winding way, © 
And liſt to what old records ſay. _ 
% This winding vale of Holmeſdale, 
r Was never won nor ever ſhall.” | 
The prophecy ne'er yet has fail'd; 
No human power has prevaiPd | 
To rob this valley of its rights, 
Supported by its val'rous wights. „ 
When foreign conqueſt claim'd our land, 5 Ts 


Then roſe our ſturdy Holm'ſdale band, 
With each a brother oak in hand; 
An armed grove the Conqueror meet, 
And for their ancient charter treat, 


Reſolw'd to die, ere they refign'd | „ 3 

- © Their liberties in gavel-kin e. F 
Hence freedom's ſons inhabit heres, — han 

And hence the world their deeds rev ere. Cor 
%% ((( R 
| A Manof Kent till bears the day. V of 
Thus may our queen of valleys reign, ov 
While Darent glides into the main; „„ and 
Darent, whoſe infant reed is ſ en,, $4 
Uprearing on yon boſom'd green. 5 Ong 
Along bis wid'ning banks may peace > _ No 

And joyful plenty never ceaſe! „ Joh. 
Whereſer his waters roll their tide, „ ws 
May heav'n-born liberty refide | ns 


ROEHAMPTON, in Surry, is ſituated between Putney- his ] 


Heath and Eaſt. Shene,. and is. one of the plealanzoſt villages the- 
NP : ; ; 1 a 


ED 
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near London, having many fine houfes ſcattered about, ſo as 
not to reſemble a ſtreet or regular town: among others the 
very elegant villas of the Earl of Beſborough, Sir John Dick, 
nad" Mr. Joſhua Vanneck, youngeſt ſon of the late Sir Joſhua, 


are moſt worthy of notice. 


ROTHERHITHE, vulgarly called Rederiff, was anciently 


avillage on the ſouth eaſt of London, though it is now joined 


to Southwark, and, as it is fituated along the ſouth bank of 
the Thames, is chiefly inhabited by maſters of ſhips, and other 
ſea-faring people. = OE EROS 
RUMFORD, a town in Eſſex, twelve miles from London, 
and five from Brentwood, is a very great thoroughfare, and 
is governed by a bailiff and wardens, who, by patent, were 
once empowered to hold a weekly court for the trial of treat 
ſons, felonies, debts, &c. and to execute offenders. It H 


a market on Mondays and Tueſdays for hogs and calves, and 75 


on Wedneſdays for corn, all ef which are chiefly bought up 
for the uſe of London. It has a chapel of caſe to Hornchurch. 

RUNNY -MEAD, near Egham, and oppoſite Anchorwicke, 
in Surry, is celebrated for being the ſpot where King John, 
in 1215, was compelled by his Barons to ſign Magna 
Charta, and Charta de Foreſta. Sir John Denham, in his beau- 
tiful poem of Cooper's Hill, has the following animated lines: 


Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the Crown 
All marks of arbitrary power laid down: n 
Tyrant and flave, thoſe names of hate and fear, 
The happier 1 58 of Prince and ſubject bear; 
Happy, when both to the ſame centre move, 
When kings give liberty, and ſubjects love. 


RUSSEL FARM, near Watford, Hertfordſhire, a very 
handſome houſe, in a very beautiful fituation, the ſeat of the 
Counteſs Dowager of Eſſex, & 8 | 


F 
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* 
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RYEGATE, a large market- town in Surry, in the vallex 
of Holmeſdale, twenty-three miles from London, and ſur- 


rounded on each ſide with hills. It is an ancient borough, 


and had a caſtle, built by the Saxons, on the eaſt ſide of the 
town, ſome ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly a 
long vault with a room at the end, large enough to hold goo. 


perſons, where the Barons who took up arms againſt King 
John are ſaid to have had their private meetings. In th 

time of the civil wars it was in the poſſeſſion of Sir William 
Monſon, created Viſcount Caſtlemain by Charles I. He was 


attainted, and it was forfeited to the Crown. Charles II. at. 


his Reſtoration, granted the manor and caſtle to his brother 
the Duke of York; and, at the Revolution, King William. 


© 
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granted them to Lord Somers, upon whoſe death they came 
to James Cocks, Eſq. nephew to Lord Somers, who was then 
one of the repreſentatives of this town in Parliament. Its 
market-houſe was once a chapel dedicated to Thomas Becket, 


I he church of this town is built of free-ſtone, and in a vault 


under the chancel are ſeveral monuments of the Howards, 
Earls of Nottingham. The neighbourhood abounds with 
fullers earth and medicinal plante. 475 
On the ſouth fide of the town is a large houſe, formerly a pri. 
ory. It belongs to the late Mr. Parſons's family; and is beautified 
with plantations, and a large piece of water. It has two rooms, 
each fifty feet long, and of a proportionable breadth; but the 
cielings are much too low. The houſe and gardens are on 
every ſide ſurrounded with hills, ſo as to render the proſpect 
very romantic. 15 | * 
In this town the celebrated Lord Shafteſbury, author of 
« The Characteriſtics, had an houfe, to which he retired 
to ſeclude himſelf from company. It is now in the poſſeiſon 
of a private gentleman, who has laid out and planted a ſinall 
 ſpot-of ground in ſo many parts, as to comprize whatever can 
be ſuppoſed in the moſt noble ſeats. It may properly be deem- 
ed a model, and is called by the inhabitants of Ryegate, The 
World in one acre. „ EE be Co le „ 
RVE HOUSE (The), near the river Lea, in the pariſh of 
Stanſtead Abbot, in Hertfordſhire, on the fide of the Hod. 
deſdon road, is famous for being the ſuppoſed intended ſcene 
of action, in the celebrated Rye-Houſe plot, which agitated 
the whole kingdom, in the reign of Charles II. It was in the 
poſſeſſion of the late Paul Field, Eſq. of Hertford. 


OADLER's WELLS. | See ISLINGTON. | . «=» © 
SALT HILL, in We about twenty miles 
from London on the Bath road. It is remarkable for its fine 


- 


ſitvation and elegant inns; on which account it is much re- 
| ſorted to by the nobility,. gentry, &c. on parties of pleaſure, 
as well as by travelers. | „ 1 Eg 
 SEVENOAK, a market- town in Kent, near the river Part, 
or Darent, twenty three miles from London, in the road to 
Tunbridge, It obtained its name from ſeven very large oaks 
which grew near it when it was firſt built; and is governed 
by a warden and aſſiſtants. Here. is an hoſpital and ſchool, 
for the maintenance of people in years, and the inſtruction of 
youth, firſt erected by Sir William Sevenoak, Lord Mayor of 
„ Tina, in the year 1418, who is ſaid to have been a foundling 
ſupported and educated at the expence of a charitable perſon 
of this town, whence he took his name. The ſchgol 2 
VS 8 | | g ; g ; wards 
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ueen Elizabeth having greatly augmented its revenue, it was 
thence called Queen Elizabeth's free-ſchool. It was rebuilt 
in 1727. To the eaſt of this town is the ſeat of Sir Charles 
Farnaby, Baron -t. Sze KNOLL. . 

SHEPPER TON, a village in Middleſex, on the Thames, 
between Walton and Stains. It is much reſorted to by the 
is ſtill viſt le. . . 

SHOOTER's HILL, eight miles from London, in the road 
to Dover. From the ſummit of this eminence the traveller 


has a view of London and Weſtminſter, and may extend his 


potty into Eſlex, Surry, and even part of Suſſex, The 
Thames alſo exhibits a magnificent appearance, and gives 
a vaſt idea of the riches of that city to which it flows. There 


are ſeveral good houſes on the top of this hill, and a handſome _ 


inn and gardens, for the entertainment of thoſe who viſit this 
delightful ſpot. See ELTHAM. e 
SHORNE, a village, three miles and a half ſouth eaſt of 


Graveſend, contains a moſt romantic variety of landſcape. 


The hills are wide, ſteep, and almoſt covered with wood, 
and Tiſe into bold variations, between the breaks of which 


vaſt proſpects of the valley beneath, and the Thames winding 


through it, are every now and then ſeen, and from the tops 


of ſome of them the moſt extenſive proſpects of the whole 
country at large. | „ | 


. 


SION-HILL, near Brentford, in Middleſex, an elegant: villa 
of the late Counteſs of Holderneſs, now the ſeat of Lieutenant 
General Warde. The grounds, which are planted with 


goat taſte, fall with a 'gentle but beautiful deſcent from the | 


ouſe to the high road leading to Hounſlow, 
SION-HOUSE, one of the 5 5 of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, ſtands upon the Thames, between Brentford and 
Iſleworth, and oppoſite to the King's gardens at Richmond, 


It is called Sion from a monaſtzry of the ſame name, founded 


by Henry V. in 1414, for ſixty nuns (including the abbeſs), 


and twenty-five men, and was dedicated to St. Saviour and 


St, Bridget; from the latter of whom the nuns, &c. were 
called Bridgetines, and were of the order of Auguſtines, as 
5 by ſome new regulations made by the aforeſaid 

„ R e Fr on 
Sion was one of the firſt of the monaſteries ſuppreſſed by 
Henry VIII. when its revenues, according to Speed, amounted 


to 1944]. 118. 114d. more than equal to 10,000]. a year, 


according to the preſent value of m ney; and, on account of 
its fine ſituation, it was not ſold or given immediately to any. 


coui t favourite, but appropriated to the King's own ule. N 


i 
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wards met with other benefactors, and, among the reſt, 


lovers of fiſhing. At a ſmall diſtance part of a Roman camp . 


„„ 
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In the next wag 70 the monaſtery was Fan Edward VI. 
to his uncle the Duke of Somerſet, the Protector, who about 


1547 began to build Sion Houſe, and finiſned the ſhell of it as 

it now remains, except a few alterations, which will be men- 
tioned in their proper places. The houſe is built on the 
very ſpot where the church belonging to the monaſtery for- 
merly ſtood, and is a very large, venerable, and majeſtic 
ſtructure, built of white ſtone, in the form of a hollow ſquare; 
ſo that it has four external, and as many internal fronts, the 
latter of which turround a ſquare court in the middle. The 
roof is flat, covered with lead, and ſurrounded with indented 
battlements, like the walls of a fortified city. Upon every 
one of the four outward angles ot the roof, there is a ſquare 
turret, flat-roofed. and embattled like the other parts of the 
building. The houſe is three ſtories high; and the eaſt front, 
which faces the Thames, is ſupported by arches, forming a 
fine piazza. The gardens formed two ſquare areas, encloſed 
with high walls before the eaſt and weſt fronts, and were 
laid out and finiſhed in a very grand manner; but being made 
at a time when extenſive views were judged to be inconfiitent 
with that ſtately privacy affected by the great, they were fo 
ſituated as to deprive the houſe of every beautiful proſpect 


which the a afforded : none of them at leaſt 


could be ſeen from the lower apartments. To remedy, in 
ſome meaſure, that e the Protector built a very 
high triangular terrace in the angle between the walls of the 
two gardens; and this it was that his enemies afterwards did 
not ſeruple to call a fortification, and to infinuate that it was 
one proof, amongſt many others which they alleged, of his 


1 having formed a deſign very dangerous to the liberties of the 


King and people. After his attainder and execution in 15 52, 
Sion was confiſcated to the Crown: whereupon the houſe was 
given to the Duke of Northumberland, which then became 
the reſidence of his ſon the Lord Guildford, and of his daugh · 
ter- in- law the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. The Duke being 


' beheaded in 1553, Sion-houſe once more reverted to the 


Crown. Three years after, Queen Mary reſtored it to the 
Bridgetines; and it remained in their poſſeſſion until the ſo- 
ciety was expelled by Queen Elizabeth. Some years after this 
ſecond diſſolution, Sion was granted by a leaſe of a long term 
to Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland, who, in conlidera- 
tion of his eminent ſervices to the government, was per- 
mitted to enjoy it by paying a very ſmall rent as an acknow- 
ledgement. - 


James the Firſt conſidered his Lordſhip no longer as a te · 


mant, but gave Sion to him and his heirs for ever. Many im- 
rovements were made in his time; for it appears, from one 


of his Lordſhip's letters to the King, in 1613, that he _ 
. | . lai 
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laid out 9oool. in the houſe and gardens; which ſum was pro- 


F finiſhing them according to the Protector's 
lan, Hi 

Admiral of England, ſucceeded to the eſtate in November, 
1632. He employed Inigo Jones to new face the inner court, 


to make many alterations in the apartments, and to finiſh the 


great hall in the manner in which it at preſent appears. 

It muſt not be omitted in the hiſtory of this place, that the 
Dukes of Vork and Glouceſter, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
were ſent hither by an order of the Parliament, agreed upon 
Auguſt 27, 1646, and were treated by the Earl and Counteſs 
of Northumberland in all reſpects molt ſuitable to their birth. 


The nnhappy King frequently viſited them at Sion in 1647, 


and thought it a very great alleviation of his misfortunes to 
find his children ſo happy in their confinement. The Duke 
of Glouceſter and the Princeſs Elizabeth continued at Sion till 
1649, at which time the Ear! reſigned them to the care of his 
ſiſter the Counteſs of Leiceſter. Aid | 

In 1682, Charles, Duke of Somerſet, married the Lady- 
Elizabeth Percy, the only daughter and heireſs of Joſceline, 
Earl ef Northumberland, by which means Sion and the im- 
menſe eſtate of the Percies became his Grace's property. The 
Dake and Ducheſs lent this houſe at Sion to the Princeſs of 
Denmark, who honoured it with her reſidence during the time 
of a miſunderſtanding between her Royal Highneſs and her 
filter Queen Mary. | . 


Upon the death of Charles, Duke of Somerſet, in 1748, 


Algernon, Earl of Hertford, his only ſurviving ſon, ſucceeded 
to the title and eſtate, and ſoon after gave Sion to his daughter 
and ſon-in-law, the late Duke and Ducheſs of Northum- 
berland, to whoſe fine taſte are owing the many and great 
improvements which have male the gardens at Sion ſo univer- 
ſally admired, _ | nt ; 

The old gardens, as we have already obſerved, were indeed 


very grand and magnificent, according to the faſhion of the 
age in which they were made; but, in conſequence of the 
taſte that then prevailed, they deprived the lower apartments 


of almoſt every advantage of proſpect which the fine ſituation 


of Sion-houſe naturally affords. To make the neceſſary altera- 
tions, the high triangular terrace, which the Protector had 
raiſed at a great expence, was removed, the walls of the old 


ardens were taken down, and the ground before the houfe 
evelled, and it now forms a fine lawn extended from Tfle- 
worth to Brentford. By theſe means alſo a beautiful proſpect 
is opened into the King's gardens at Richmond, as well as 


up and down the Thames. Towards the Fhamesſthe lawn-is . 


bounded by an ha-ha, and a' meadow; which his Vw * 
. ON FSFE ere 


is ſon Algernon, afterwards appointed Lord High 
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dered to be cut down into a gentle ſlope; ſo that the ſurface 
of the water may now be ſeen even from the loweſt apartments 
and the gardens. In conſequence of theſe improvements, the 
molt beautiful piece of ſcenery imaginable is formed before two 
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of the principal fronts; for even the Thames itſelf ſeems to 
belong to the gardens, and the different ſorts of veſſels, which 
ſucceſſively ſail as it were through them, appear to be the 
property of their noble proprietor. p. 
The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle point of that fide of 


the lawn which is fartheſt from the Thames, and communi. . 


cate* with Iſleworth and Brentford, either by means of the 
lawn or a fine gravel walk, which in ſome places runs along 


the fide, and in others through the middle, of a beautiful 


- ſhrubbery; ſo that even in the moſt retired parts of this 
charming maze, where the proſpect is moſt confined, almoſt 
- the whole vegetable world: riſes up as it were in miniature 
around you, and preſents you with every foreign ſh: ub, plant, 
and flower, which can be adopted by the ſoil ef this climate. 
His Grace not only thus improved the ground where the old 
ardens ſtood, but alſo made a very large addition to it, and 
eparated the two parts by making a new ſerpentine river. It 
communicates wit 
of river fiſh, and can be emptied and filled by means of a 
 MNuice, which is ſo contrived as to admit the fiſh into the new 
river, but to prevent their returning. back again. into the 
Thames: His Grace alſo built two bridges, which form a 
communication between the two gardens, and has erected in 
that, which lies near Brentford, a ſtately Doric column, upon 
the top of which is a fine proportioned ſtatue of Flora, ſo ju- 
_ diciouſly placed, as to command, as it were, a viltinct view 
of the fituation over which ſhe is ſuppoſed to preſide. 
The kitchen gardens are very large, lie at a very proper 
diſtance from the houſe, and contain every thing, as an hot- 
houſe, fire-walls, &c. The green-houſe is a very neat build- 
ing with a Gothic front, defigned by his Grace in fo light a 
ſtyle as to be greatly admired. The back and end walls of it 
are the only remains of the old monaſtery. This building 
ſtands near a circular baſon of water, well ſtored with gold aud 
filver fiſh; and in the middle of the baſon is a ſpouting foun- 
tain, which plays without intermiſſioun. 

The entrance to this magnificent villa from the great wel- 
tern road, is through a beautiful gateway adorned on each 
fide with an open colonnade, ſo as to give to paſſengers a view 
of the fine lawn which forms the approach to the houſe, 

Here, amid large clumps of ſtately trees, and over a continu- 
ation of the ſerpentine river, mentioned betore, in the garden, 
the viſitor is conducted to this princely manſion, and vy a 

N . | e 


the Thames, is well ftored with all ſorts 
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large flight of ſteps aſcends into the great hall; which is a. 
noble oblong room, ornamented with antique marble coloſſal 


ſtatues, and particularly with a very perfect and exceilenticalt: 


of the dying gladiator in bronze, which has the molt happy | 
effect from its poſition as you enter by a flight of marble ſteps 


into the veſtibule. EE ; : 3 } þ 8 „ As 
This is a ſquare apartment finiſhed in a very uncommon 

ſtyle ; the floor is of ſcaglioli, and the walls in fine: relief, 

with gilt trophies, &c. But what particularly diſtinguiſhes 


4 


this room are twelve large columns and ſixteen pilaſters of 


verde antique, containing a greater quantity of this ſcarce 
and precious marble, than is now perhaps to be found in 
any one building remaining in the world: on the columns are 
twelve gilt ſtatues. 5 be BE 
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This leads to the dininggoom, which is finiſhed with a 


2 


very chaſte ſimplicity, and is ornamented with beautiful 
8 in ch:aro obſcuro, after the 


marble ſtatues, and paintin 
antique. At each end is — — receſs ſeparated by co- 
lumns, and tire cieling is in- 

room, which immediately ſucceeds. . e 
The coved cieling of this fine room is divided into ſmall 
compartments richly gilt, and exbibiting deſigns of all the 
antique paintings that have been found in Europe, admirably. 


executed by the beſt Italian artiſts. The ſides are hung witk 


a very rich three- coloured filk damaſk being the firſt of the 
kind ever executed in England. The tables are two noble 


pieces of antique moſaic, found in Titus's baths, and pur- 


chaſed from the Abbe Furietti's collection at Rome. The 


glaſſes are about 108 or 109 inches by 65, being two of the 
largeſt that then had ever been ſeen in England. The chim- 


ney-piece is of the fineſt ſtatuary marble; inlaid and orna- 
mented with or mouls, and is much admired for the very 
beautiful taſte in weich it is conceived and execute. 


This conducts to the great gallery, which allo ſerves for the 


library and muſeum, being about 133 feet long. The books 
caſes are formed in teceſſes in the wall, and receive the books 
ſo as to make them part of the general finiſhing of the room, 


and the authors are well choſen. - The chimney-pieces: are 


perfectly correſpondent with tlie other ornaments, and are 
1 with medallions, &c. The hole is after the moſt 
beautiful ſtyle of the antique, finiſned in a remarkably light 


and elegant manner, and gave the firſt inſtance of ſtueco- 
work finiſhed in England, after the fineſt remains of antiquity. 


The cieling is ricly adorned with paintings and ornaments, 


anſwerable to the beautiful taſte that prevails in the other 


parts of this ſuperb gallery. en the cieling runs a ſeries of 


eco gilt; the elegant ſimpli- 
city of which forms a fine contraſt to that of the drawing- 
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large medallion paintings, exhibiting the portraits of all the 


Earls of Northumberland in ſucceſſion, and other principal 


_ © Perionages'of the noble houſes of Percy and Seymour; all of 
which, even the moſt ancient, are taken from genuine 


originals, > + £ „ 1 5 | 
At the weſt end of the room are a pair of folding doors into the 
garden, which uniformity required ſhould repreſent a book- 
caſe to anſwer the other end of the library. Here, by a very 

Ee he his Grace has exhibited the titles of the loſt 
Greek and Roman authors, ſo as to form a very pleaſing decep- 
tion, and to give at the ſame time a curious catalogue of the 
aut hores deperdit. 8 | 


At each end of this gallery is a little pavilion, or cloſet, 


finiſhed in the moſt exquiſite taſte; as is alſo a beautiful cloſet 
in one of the ſquare turrets riſing above the roof, which com- 
mands a moſt enchanting proſp ede. 
From the eaſt end of th gallery are a ſuite of private apart- 
ments, that are extremely convenient and elegant, and lead 
us back to the great hall by wWHieh we ente rer. 


4 


SLOUGH, a conſiderable thoroughfare in the Bath road, | 


twenty miles and a half from London, and two from Windſor. 
One part of this village is in the pariſh of Stoke, and the 


other in that of Upton. Here the celebrated aſtronomer, Dr. 
Herſchel, purſues his aſtral reſearches, aſſiſted by a penſion 
from his Majeſty, ak hs 


- SOUTHFLEEF, a village in Kent, contiguous to North- 
fleet, was formerly inhabited by ſeveral perſons of large 
eſtates. Some of the old family ſeats have been taken down 
within memory, and other venerable manſions are converted 


into farm-houſes. The biſhops of Rocheſter were poſſeſſed of 


the manor of Southfleet before the Conqueſt. One of the pre- 


lates ſettled it on the priory of his cathedral, and it belonged 
K at the time of its diſſolution. The li- 


to that religious hou 
berty of the biſhops of that ſee always claimed here, and, as 
not unuſual in ancient times, the court of Southfleet had a 
power of trying and executingfelons. This juriſdiction ex- 
tended not only to acts of felony done within the vill, but 


allo over criminals apprehended there, though the fact had 
been committed in another county. An inſtance of the exer- 


ciſe of this claim, in the year 1200, is mentioned by T. Blunt, 
in his ancient tenures and cuſtoms of manors. It was of two 
women who had ſtolen ſome clothes in Creindene (ſuppoſed 


of be Croydon, in Surry), and the men of that place having - 


purſued them to Southfleet, they were there ſeized, impri- 
ſoned, and tried by the lord.Henry de Cobham, and many 
other diſcreet men of the country, who adjudged them to un - 


dero the fire ordeal, or examination of the hot- iron. By this 
fooliſh and impious teſt of innocence, one of them was excul- 


pated, 
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pated, and the other condemned , and after drowned 35 
a pond called Bikepool. The two chie tpecies of trial by 


| ordeal were thoſe of fire and water, the firmer being, in the 


opinion of ſome learned writers, confined to perſons of high 


rank, and the latter only uſed for the c mmon people. But 


if the caſe of the two female thieves at Southflect be truly re- 
lated, it is rather probable that this diſtinction was not ſtrictly 
obſerved. Both theſe modes might be performed by deputy 
but the principal was to anſwer for the ſuccels of the trial: the 
deputy only venturing ſome corporal pain, for hire, or per- 
haps for friendſhip. * This,” 'o':ſerves the author of the 
Commentary on the Laws of England, (book iv. c. 27,) © is 
« ſtil} expreſſed in that common form of ſpeech, of going 
15 through fire and water to ſerve another.“ Fire ordeal was 
performed either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of 
red-hot iron, of one, two, or three pounds weight; or elſe 
by walking barefoot, and blindfold, over nine red-hot 
plowſhares laid lengthways, at wary op diſtances; and if the 
party eſcaped being hurt, he was adjudged innocent, but, if 
it happened otherwiſe, he was then condemned as gulliy. 


No doubt, there was generally a colluſion in this and every 


mode of trial of this nature; but the guilty, eſpecially if 
rich, had a much greater chance of being cleared than the in- 
necent, as the former would be much more apt to have re- 
courſe to artifice than the latter.—Water ordeal was per- 
formed, either by thruſting the bare arm into _ boiling water 
as high as the elbow, and if the perſon was not ſcalded he was 
pronounced innocent: or the accuſed perſon was thrown with 
a rope about the waſte into a river or pond of cold water; if 


he ſunk, he was acquitted, but if he floated therein with any 


action of ſwimming, it was a ſufficient prooe of criminality, 
becauſe they judiciouſly conluded, that the pure water would 
not admit a guilty wretch into it! 
SOUTHGATE, a village in Middleſex, fituate on the verge 
of Enfield Chaſe, about 2 miles to the ſouth eaſt of Eaſt Barnet, 
For beauty of ſituation, and gentility of neighbourhood, it 
has ever been greatly admired. See MINCHENDON HovusE, 
SOUTHWEALD, a village near Erentwood, in Eſſex, 


where there is a handſome houſe and fine park, belonging to 


Mr. Tower, in which there is a lofty building upon an elevated 
point, that commands a conſiderable proſpect. | 
_ SPA-FIELD, a field near the New-river-head, Iſlington» 
road, ſo called from a famous mineral ſpring. - $25 
 SQUIRRIES,, See WESTERHAM. | 
STAINS, or STANEs, a populous town in Middleſex, 
ſituated on the Thames, nineteen miles from London. It 
obtained its name from the Saxon word Stana or ſtone, be- 
cauſe there anciently _ a boundary ſtone in this Tomy to 
LEES 8 2 f enote 
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denote the extent of the city of London's juriſdiction upon 


the river. It has a bridge over the Thames, and is governed 
by two conſtables and four headboroughs, appointed by his 
Majeſty's ſteward, on account of its being a lordſhip belonging 


to the Crown. The church Rands almoſt half a mile from the 


Town. | WE 1 F Ze; 
STAMFORD HILL, a hill with a ſmall village on its ſide, 
between Stoke Newington and Tottenham High Croſs. 


STANMORE, a large village in Middleſex, twelve miles 


from London, in the road to Watford. It contains many 
handſome houſes, and the proſpect from the sommon is ex- 
tenſive. The inhabitants are obliged to fetch all their water 
from the common, which lies upon a hill, there being no 
ſprings in the village. 3 „% ͤ& V 

STANWELL, a handſome village in Middleſex, about 
two miles north eaſt of Stains, has a church with a lofty ſpire, 
and a charity-ſchool. In this pariſh is Stanwell Place, the 
ſear of Sir William Gibbons, Bart. It is a.flat ſituation, but 


commanding great plenty of wood. and water. The gardens 
poſſeſs no inconſiderable beau ieee. 
STEPNEY, a very ancient village near London; whoſe 
pariſh was of ſuch a vaſt extent, and ſo increaſed in buildings, 
as to produce the . of St. Mary Stratford at Bow, St. 
Mary Whitechapel, St. Ann's Limehouſe, St. John's Wap- 
ping, St. Paul's Shadwell, St. George's Ratcliff Highway, 
Chriſt's Church Spitalfields, and St. Matthew's Bethnal 
Green; all which have been ſeparated from it, and yet it 
ſtill remains one of the largeſt pariſhes within the bills of mor- 
tality, and contains the hamlets of Mile-End, Old and New 
Towns, Ratcliff, and Poplar. | „ 
Stepney is remarkable for its church, and the great num- 
ber of tomb- ſtones both in that edifice and its ſpacious ceme- 
tery; but, in order to level one fide of the laſt, all the grave- 
ſtones have been taken up, and the pathways paved with them. 
It has alſo an independent meeting-houſe, and an alms-houſe. 
There was a church here ſo long ago as the time of the 
Saxons, when it was called the church of All Saints, and we 
read of the manor. of Stepney under the reign of William the 
Conqueror, by the name of Stibenbede, or Stiben's heath; 
but it does not appear when the church changed its name by 
being dedicated to St. Dunſtan, the name it at preſent bears. 
To this church belong both a rectory and vicarage: the former, 
which is a ſinecure, was in the gift of the biſhop of London; and 
the latter in the g ft of therecter, till Ridley, biſhop of London, 
gave the inanor of Stepney and the advowſon of the church to 
dward VI. who granted them to Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
Lord Chamberlain of his Houſhold. But the advowſon being 
afterwards purchaſed by the principal and ſcholars of 8 


F 5 
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Hall and Brazen Noſe College, in Oxford, they preſented two 
perſons to the rectory and 5 5 2 the name of the Por- 
8, till ' 


tioniſts of Ratcliff and Spitalfiel 
the hamlet of Bethnal Green being ſeparated from it, and 
made a new pariſh by act of parliament, Stepney be-ame poſ- 
ſefſed hy only ane mer. 8 | 
As this is at preſent a rectory impropriate, the above prin- 
cipal and ſcholars receive the great tithes, and the incumbent 
the ſmall, together with the Eaſter offerings, garden-pennies, 
and ſurplice fees, which are very confiderable. 
When the preſent church was erected is not recorded. One 


ſingular circumſtance in it muſt not be paſſed over, namely, 


that on the eaſt of the portico, leading up to the gallery, there 
is a ſtone on which is the following inſcription ; $ 


Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 


O mortals, read with pity! : 8 


Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 
Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 
Lou whereunto you mult, 
Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried in the duſt. _ : | 
At the eaſt end of the church-yard, near the church, is a 
monument of white marble, under which is the following in- 
ſcription nnn 88 | ES 


Here Iieth interred the body of Dame Rebecca. Berry, the 


wife of Thomas Elton, of Stratford Bow, gent, who departed 
this life April 16, 1696, aged 52 5 | 
Come, ladies, you that would appear 
Like-angels fair, come dreis you here; 
Come dreſs you at this marble ſtone, 
And make that humble grace your own, 
Which onceadorn'd as fair a mind by 
As Cer yet lo:ig*din woman kind. | 
So ſhe was dreſs d, whoſe humble life | 
Was free from pride, was free from ſtrife; 
Free from all envious brawls and jars 
(Of human life the civil wars); | 
Theſe ne'er ditturb'd her peaceful mind, 
Which ſtill was gentle, itill was kind. 
Her very looks, her gzrb, her mien, 
Diſclos'd the humble ſoul within. 
Trace her through every ſcene of life, 
View her as widow, virgin, wife, 
Still the ſame humble ſhe appears, | 
The ſame in youth, the ſame in years; 


the year 1744, when 


e The 


_ 57»; 


The ſame in low and high eſtate 
Ne'er vex'd with this, ne'er mov'd with that. 
So, ladies, now, and if you be ROT 
As fair, as great, as good as ſhe, _ [ 5 
Go Rein of i 


STOCK WELL, a village in Surry, between Kennington 
and Clapham, and one of the eight precincts of the pariſh of 
Lambeth. Here is a neat chapel of eaſe, to which Archbiſhop 
Secker contributed 5ool. 2 8 ne 
STOKE-POGElsS, an extenſive ſcattered village, in Buck. 
inghamſhire, about four miles north of Windſor. Round the 
een are many good houſes of perſons of fortune ; and here 
ir George Howard has an elegant ſeat. A little to the north 
welt of the green is Stoke Houſe, which, according to Cam- 
den, was jrobably built by Henry, Earl of Huntingdon. It 
is a noble Goth ic edifice, with a large park and gardens, and 
belonged to the late Lady Cobham, but, on her deceaſe, 
was bought by Mr. Penn, one of the proprietors of Pennſyl- 
vania, before the great American revolution. Adjoining to 
the houſe is the pariſh church, and a neat hoſpital, built by 
Edward Lord Haſtings, uncle to the above Earl ot Hunting- 
don, the ſite of which has been lately removed, and a new one 
built, upon a convenient ſpot adjoining, by the late Mr, 
enn. 8 : T- 
STRATFORD. See WEST Ham and Bow. 


STRATFORD-PLACE, in Oxford-ftreet, conſiſts of ſe. 
veral elegant houſes. Lord Aldborough's houſe is at the top. 


her humility.” _ 


The place is named from his Lordſhip's family name. 


STRAWBERRY-HILL, near Twickenham, is the ſin- 
gular but delightful ſeat of the Honourable Horace Walpole, 
t is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, and repreſents an 
ancient abbey. The inſide is anſwerable to the external ap- 
pearance; and the rooms have all the noble ſimplicity of an- 
tiquity, without its decay. The ſtate bed-chamber is hung 
with a plain lilac paper, and almoſt covered with drawings 
_finely copied from the originals of Holbein, in black frames, 
The chairs in this room, and indeed throughout the whole 
houſe, are black ebony exquiſitely wrought. _ The bed, 
which ſtands behind a ſcreen of antique carving, in the man- 
ner-of an alcove, is made in the form of a canopy, - opted 
by four fluted pillars of black ebony, and is compoſed of the 


- _ fineſt lilac broad- cloth, lined with white ſattin; the whole is 


adorned with a tufted fringe of black and white: at the top 
is a moſt elegant plume of white oftrich feathers, and above 
that another of lilac ; but the Gothic taſte is admirably pre- 
ſerved through the whole: the windows are alſo of painted 


e 
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Mr. Walpole has ay added an apartment to his houſe 
which he calls the Gobelin Room, the furniture of the bed 
being of that tapeſtry. He has alſo erected a chapel in the 
Roman ſtyle, in imitation of the church of Santa Maria in 
Rome, built by Cavelini in 1256. WIE FE 
The library contains a fine collection of books, and is en- 
tirely calculated for learned retirement and contemplation. 
You are ſtruck with an awe at entering it, proceeding from 


ry 


The high embowed roof 
And antique pillars' mafly proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, a 
Caſting a dim religious light. „ 5 
Beſides the antiquities -which form a part of the furniture of 
this curious place, there are many very capital pictures; and 
the whole well deſerves the attention of the man of taite or 
the antiquary. 0 . 
The learned owner of it has alſo a preſs here, where 
his own works, and the elegant jeux d' eſprit of his particular 
friends, are printed. _ 7 e | | Det 
STRETHAM, a village in Surry, fix miles from Lon- 
don, and three from Croydon, uſed to be much frequented 
for its medicinal waters. It has a charity-ſchool, and a ſeat 
belonging to the Dake of Bedford, lord of the manor. | 
SUNBURY, a handſome village on the banks of the 
Thames, about two miles from Hampton Court, which con- 
tains the elegant villas. of Lord Hawke, Lord Momtord, 
and others of the nobility and gentry... 2 


SWANSCOMBE, in Kent, two miles weſt of Graveſ- 
end, has the remains of camps and forts in its pariſh, 
which the antiquarians ſuppoſe to be Daniſh ; particularly 
on Reed's Hill, in the mounts, and in Swanſcombe park. 
This is ſaid to be the place where the Kentiſh men; ſheltered 
with boughs in their hands, like a moving wood, ſurpriſed 
William the Conqueror, and, throwing down their houg hs, 
threatened battle, if they had not their ancient cuſtoms and 
' franchiſes granted to them; to which he immediately con- 

ſented. Se IN GR ESS. | To 1 
SYDENHAM, a pleaſant village in Kent, eight miles from 


London, famous for its. al wells and ſprings. 
13 a village between Maidenhead and Burnham, 
| about twenty-five miles from London. It is pleaſantly 
fituated on a hill, commanding a delightful proſpect, of 
which the Thames below is a principal ornament. The ma- 
nor-houſe, on the ſummit of the hill, is an ancient and noble 
uilding, and was the reſidence of the late Earl of Inchiquin, 


14 during 


— 


during the lifetime of the late Prince of Wales, upon whoſe 
death his Lordſhip removed to Cliefden-houſe in this neigh- 
bourhood. Several gentlemen of fortune have ſeats here. 

_ TEDDINGTON, a pleaſant village, on the banks: of the 
Thames, between Kingſton andiIſleworth. 
- THAMES. As this river is the principal ſource of the 
wealth of this metropolis, and as the Lord Mayor's juriſdiction 
over it is very extenſive, a particular deſcription of it in this 
place cannot be improper. 5 ; ORE 

The Thames, if conſidered with reſpect to its courſe and 
navigation, is not to be equalled by any other river in the 
known world. It riſes from a ſmall ſpring near the village of 
Hemble, in the pariſh of Cubberly or Coberley, a little to the 
ſouth-weſt of Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire;z and, taking its 
courſe: eaſtward, under the name of the Iſis, becomes navi- 
gable at Lechlade for veſſels of 50 tons, and there receives the 
Tiver Coln, about 138 .miles from London. From Lechlade 
it continues its courſe north-eait to Oxford, where it receives 
the Charwel; after which it. runs ſouth-eaſt to Abingdon, 
and from thence te Dorcheſter, where it receives the Thame. 
Here it loſes the name of Iſis for that of Thames, i. e. Thame 
is, and continues its courſe ſouth-eaſt by Wallingford to 
Reading, flowing through Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Surry, 
Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, and waſhing the towns of Hen- 


ley, Marlow, Maidenhead, Windſor, Eton, Stains, Chert- 


235 Weybridge, Shepperton, Walton, Sunbury, Hampton, 
hames Ditton, Kingſton, Twickenham, Richmond, Iſle- 
worth, Kew, Brentford, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, Ham- 
merſmith, Putney, Fulham, Wandſworth, Batterſea, Chel- 
fea, and abet from whence both ſhores may be termed 


a continued city, through Weſtminſter, Southwark, and the 


city of London, Horfleydown,-Wapping, Rotherhithe, Shad- 
well, Ratcliff, Limehouſe, almoſt to Deptford and Green- 
wi h; and thence this river proceeds to Woolwich, Erith, 
_ Grays, Graveſend, and Leigh. | „„ 
It is impoſſible to repreſent the beauties with which the 
banks of this noble river are embelliſned from Windſor to 
London, the numerous villages on both ſides being all. 
along adurned with the magnificent houſes and fine gardens 
of the nobility and gentry. | | 5 
A perſon unaccuſtomed to tlie ſight, cannot behold without 
ſurpriſe the vaſt number of barges and boats, as well of plea- 
ſure as of burden, above bridge, continually paſſing and re- 


paſſing for the convenience and ſupply of the towns and coun- 


ties waſhed by its gentle ſtream; and mucli more when he ob- 
ſerves the fleets which con ſtantly appear below bridge, — : ing 


r 
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away the manufactures of Britain, and bringing back the pro- 

duce of the: whole earth. | | 

We ſhould be inexcuſable, if we did not here introduce Sir 

John Denwam's fine deſcription of this river, in his Cooper's 

| 118 w it would be difficult to ſay any thing fo juſt upon the 
undd 8 a | 1 5 | 


My eye, deſeending from the hill, ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays : 
Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs; 
Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. RO 
Tho' with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore ; 
_ Ofer which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th' enſuing ſpring. 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers which their infants overlay ; 
Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 
Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations ſpoil 
The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman's toil ; 
But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; | 
. Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free and common as the ſea or wind; _ 
Muhen he to boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful ſhores, | 
Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'irs  * \ 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; | 

Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants. 
So that to us no thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 
© could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme! | 
Tho' deep, yet clear; tho?” e yet not dull ;. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full t 
Heav'n her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, . 
Whoſe fame in thine, like lefſer currents loſt. 


. 


The great advantage of this river is the tide's flowing above. 
ſixty miles up it, twice in every twenty-four hours; and 
hence ariſes its great convenience with reſpect to trade and 

8 4 Fc na- 
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navigation: and as the tide is influenced by the moon, ſo each 
tide is twenty-four minutes later than that before, and 
therefore wants but twelve minutes of a whole hour in twenty- 
four. By this rule the return of the tide, at any diſtance from 
the new or full moon, may be eaſily computed by the follow. 


ing tide table at London-bridge 


N. Moon. Hour. Nin. . 
F. Moon. 45 
x 2 5 48 
IE 4 Z 31 
| 3 5 © I4 
4 „5 
2 5 S. 30 | 
„ 35 
. 233 
8 8 5 24 
5 „ % %% 
So 10 „ „„ 
: $ 11 „ 
12 323 © $0: 7. 
. 13 1 > 19 
5 bo | | | 
7 14 2 . 12 : 5 


Any perſon who wants to be informed when it will be high- 


water at London bridge may by this table be immediately ſa- 


_ tisfied, if he does but know how many days it is fince the laſt 
new or full moon; for ſuppoſing it is the eighth day after, by 
looking at 8 in the firſt column, he finds the tide on that day 
is at the 8th hour and 24 minutes, or twenty-four minutes 

” paſt eight o'clock. DE” ; . | 

The Lord Mayor's juriſdiction over the river Thames ex- 
terids from Coln-ditch, a little to the weſtward of Stains-bridge, 


— 


to Vendal or Yenleet, to the eaſt, including part of the ri- 


vers Medway and Lea; and his Lordſhip has a deputy, named 
the water-bailiff, whoſe office is to ſearch for, and puniſh, all 
offenders who infringe the laws made for the preſervation of 
the river and its bh. Eight times in the year tke Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen hold a court of conſervancy in the four 
counties of Middleſex, Surry, Kent, and Eſſex; in order 

to maintain the rights and privileges of this river, and to 
charge four juries 5 


ment againſt thoſe who are found guiltyy 


- 


y oath, to make inquiſition after all of- 
fences committed on the river, in order to proceed to judg- 


THA 


ſpawn are very numerous, among which are the foliowing : 


No fiſherman ſhall uſe any net under two inches and an half 


in the meſh, above Richmond Crane; nor any net in the 
work called beating of the buſh, flag, or reed, of leſs than 
three inches in the meſh; nor uſe any weights or ſtones ta 
their nets; upon the forteiture of zl. for each offence. 
That no pike net, or other net or engine, be drawn over 
the weeds for catching of pike, by any ftſherman, within the: 
juriſdiction of the Lord Mayor, by reaſon it is deſtructive to, 
and occaſions the driving of all the other fiſh out of the weſt- 


ern rivers, that would otherwiſe lie, ſpawn, and breed in the 


weeds, upon the ſame penalty of 21. for every ſuch offence. 


That no fiſherman ſhall bend any net by anchors, or other< - 


wiſe, acroſs the channel, or ſo as to draw another net into it, 
whereby the ſpawn of barbel and other fiſh may be deſtroyed, 
upon the forfeiture of the ſame ſum for each offence. 


That no fuch perſon ſhall draw any net ſor ſalmon, of leſs. 


than three inches in the meſh, from the roth of March, till 
the 14th of September, in any part of the river Thames, 
from Kew. pile weſtward, to the city of London mark ſtone 
above Stains- bridge, upon forfeiture of 21. for every offence. 
That no perſon thall take or ſell any fiſn contrary to the 
ancient aſſize: pike, fourteen inches; barbel, twelve inches; 
ſalmon, 16 inches; trout, eight inches ;-tench, eight inches; 


roach, fix inches; dace, fix inches; and flounders, fix inches. 


That every fiſherman ſhall have on his boat both his chriſtian 
and ſurname, and the name of his pariſh, legibly painted, where 
any one may ſee it, on the forfeiture of x1. for every offence. 

No perſon whatſoever ſhall fiſh for ſmelts or ſhads, or any 
other fiſh whatſoever, or lay leaps or rods for eels, in any 


place within the Lord Mayor's juriſdiction, without a licence 
from the water- bailiff, who ſhall appoint the proper ſeaſons for 


fiſhing; and that, upon every ſuch occafion, all the fiſhermen 
ſhall, upon due ſummons or notice given, repair to the water- 
biiliff at the chapel at Guildhall, to take out their ſeveral I 


cences for going to fiſn, and bar the oi dinances for the pre- 
Blicly read, that they may be the 
better able to preſerve and keep them; and that none go out - 


ſervation of the fiſheries pu 


to fiſh without ſuch a licence; and that every fiſherman of- 


fending herein ſhall- pay 5]: for every ſuch offence. Rr 


For the better preventing the uſe of unlawful nets or en. 


gines, it is farther ordained, that any perſon or perſons au- 
thorized by the water-bailiff may enter any fiſherman's boats 
or veſſels, to view and ſearch for all unſizeable nets) and em- 


gines, and for any fiſh they thall ſuſpect to be taken contra 
to the laws of this — ” ſeize and . | 


; | 2 : 
The laws with refpe& to fiſhing and preſerving the fry and 


the water-bailiff, with the names of the offenders, that they 


may be brought to juſtice; likewiſe to ſeize the fiſh taken con- 
trary to law, and diſtribute it a the poor ; and- who- 
i 


ever ſhall reſiſt or diſturb the water-ba:liff, or his deputies, in 
their ſearching for and ſeizing unlawful nets, engines, or fiſh, 
ſhall forfeit twenty marks. | 


Though the Tnames is ſaid to be navigable an hundred and 
thirty-eiglit miles above bridge, yet there are ſo many flats in 
that courſe, that in the ſummer ſeaſon the navigation weſt - 
ward would be entirely put a ſtop to when the ſprings are low, 

were it not for a number of locks placed quite acroſs the river, 
and ſo contrived, as to confine the current of water as long as 
found convenient; that is, till the water riſes to ſuch a height as 
to Allow depth enough for the barges to paſs over the ſhallows ; 
which being effected, the confined water is ſet at liberty, and 
the loaded veſſel proceeds on its voyage, till another ſhoal 
requires the ſame contrivance to carry it forward: but though 
this is a very great convenience, yet it is attended with con- 
ſiderable expence; for a barge paſſing from Lechlade to Lon- 
don pays for paſſing through theſe locks 131. 158. 6d. and 
from Oxford to London zal. 18s. This charge is however 


only in ſummer when the water is low; and there is no lock 


on this river from London bridge to Bolter's- lock, that is, 
for the ſpace of fifty-one miles and an half above bridge. 

THAMES DIT TON, a village in Surry, on the banks of 
the Thames, between Kingſton and Eſher. In this pariſh is 
Ember Court, the handſome ſeat of the great ſpeaker Arthur 
Onſlow, which was fold to Lady Groſvenor, by his ſon, 


the preſent Lord Onflow and Cranley. Here are alſo the 


eeable villas of the Honovrable Mrs. Walſingham, and of 
Captain Sullivan. In this parifh are fix alms-houſes, which 
belong to Lady Groſvenor, as proprietor of Ember Court. 
_ » THEOBALDS, a pleaſant village in the pariſh of Cheſ- 
hunt, in Hertfordſhire, ſituated by the New River. Here the 
great Lord Burleigh built a magnificent feat. * The gallery, 
Hays Hentzner, in his Itinerarium, was painted with the ge- 
- nealogy of the kings of Englang, and from thence was a de- 
ſcent into the garden, which was encompaſſed with a ditch 
filled with water, and large enough to have the pleaſure of 
rowing in a boat between the ſhrubs: it was adorned with a 
great variety of trees and plants, labyrinths made with much 
labour, a jet d' eau with its baſon of white marble, and with co- 
lumns and pyramids. In the ſummer-touſe, the lower part 


of which was built ſemicircularly, were the twelye Roman 


Emperors in white marble, and a table of touch-ſtone ; the 
upper part of it was ſet round with leaden ciſterns, into which 
water was conveyed through pipes,” — This ſeat the Lord 
ö | | Burleigh 
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time James I. ſtaying there for one night's refreſhment, as he 


was een. to take poſſeſſion of the crown of England, was 


ſo delighted with the place that he gave him the manor of Bi- 


ſhop's Hatfield in exchange for Iheobalds, and afterwards: 


enlarged the park, and encompaſſed it with a wall ten miles 
round. This palace he often viſited, in order to enjoy the 
pleaſure of hunting in Enfield Chaſe and Epping Foreſt, and 


at laſt died there. In the civil wars, it was, however, plun- 
dered and defaced; it being the place whence Charles I. 
| ſet out to erect his ſtandard at Nottingham. Charles II. 
granted the manor to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle; 


but it reverting again to the Crown, for want of heirs male, 


William III. gave it to William Bentinck, whom he created 


Earl of Portland, from whom it deſcended to the Duke 


his grandſon. The great park, a part of which was in Hert- 


fordihire, and a part in Middleſex, is now converted into 


farms. Here are ſeveral houſes belonging to perſons of diſ- 


tinction, among which is the handſome .new-built ſeat of 
George Preſcot, Eſq. Seq CHESHUNT. 


THORNDON-HALL, near Brentwood, - in Eſſex, the 
newly-erected and very magnificent ſeat of Lord Petie, ſtands 


upon a fine rifing ground in the centre of an avenue four miles 
in length. The park is of conſiderable extent, finely tim- 
bered and very beautiful. The woods are very large, and, for 
variety as well as rarity of trees, are ſuppoſed to be unequalled. 
The menagerie is a very charming ſpot. The houſe con- 


tains many ſplendid apartments, with a very noble chapel, 


and the whole of the place well deſerves attention. 


TILBURV, or WEST TILBURY, a very ancient town 
in Eſſex, ſituated near the Thames. Here the four procon- 


ſular ways, made by the Romans, croſſed each other, and, in 
the year 630, this was the ſee of a biſhop named Ceadda, who 
converted the Eaſt Saxons. In the reign of the three firſt Ed- 
wards, it was held of the Crown by the family of the Tilbu- 
ries, and from them probably took its name. It is ſituated 
by level, unhealthy maxſhes, called the Three Hundreds, 
which are rented by the nd gr: at- 
chers of London, who generally ſtock them with Lincolnſhire 


and Leiceſterſhire weathers, which are ſent hither from Smith- 
field in September and October, and fed here till Chriſtmas: 
or Candlemas; and this is what the butchers call right marſh * 


# 


TIL BURY FORT is ſituated in the marſk on the bank of 
the Thames, at ſome diſtance from the above town, from 
which it took its name, and is placed = © pong to Graveſend, 


It is a regular fortification, and may julily be termed * 


TIL 205 


Burleigh gave to his younger ſon Sir Robert Cecil, in whoſe 


ers, ſaleſmen, and grazing but- 


. TT ITTY 
* . 
2 
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and heir to the Earl of Hardwicke. 
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to London. The plan was laid by Sir Martin Beckman, 
chief engineer to Charles II. It was intended to be a penta- 
„ but the water baſtion was never built. * d 
The foundation is laid upon piles driven down in two ran- 


ges, one over the other, which reach below the channel of the 
river, and, the lowermoſt being pointed with iron, enter the 


folid chalk rock, which extends under the Thames, and joins 
to the chalk hills on the other fide. The eſplanade of the fort 
is very large, and the baſtions, which are faced with brick, 


are ſaid to be the largeſt of any in England. It has a double 
' moat, the innermoſt of which is 180 feet broad; with a od 


counterſcarp, a covered way, ravelins, and terails. On the land 
ſide are alſo two ſmall redoubts of brick; but its chief ſtrength 
on that ſide conſiſts in its being ahle to lay the whole level 
under water, and by that means to render it impoſſible for an 


enemy to carry on approaches that way. 8 ; 
On the ſide next the river is a very ſtrong curtain, with a 


noble gate, called the water-gate, in the middle; and the 
ditch is palifadoed. Before this curtain is a platform in the 


place of à counterſcarp, on which are planted 106 cannon, 
carrying from 24 to 46 pounds each, beſides ſmaller ones 
planted between them; and the baſtions and curtains are alſo 
lanted with guns. Here likewiſe is a high tower called the 
N which is ſaid to have been built in the reign of 
ueen Elizabeth. EY EY | 
'TITTENHANGER, three miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Alban's, 


s ſituated near Colney, and is a very handſome ſeat of Philip 


Yorke, Eſq. ſon of the late Hon. Charles Yorke, and nephew 


'TOOTING. There are two villages of this name in Surry, 
fituated near each other, and diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
Upper and Lower. Upper Tooting lies in the road from 


Southwark to Epſom, and has an alms-houſe founded in 1709, 
by the mother of Sir John Bateman, Lord Mayor of London, 


for fix poor alms-women, to be nominated by the eldeſt heir 


of the family. This village is adorned with ſeveral fine ſeats 


belonging to the gentlemen and citizens of London. Lower 
Tooting is two miles ſouth weſt of Wandſworth. „ 
TOTTENHAM COURT, once a village, pleaſantly ſitu- 


ated between St. Giles's and Hampſtead, now a part of the 


metropolis. | | | | 
TO TTENHAM HIGH CROSS, a village on the weſt fide 


of the river Lee, five miles from London, in the road to 


Ware. 5 8 . | | 1 
The e is divided into four wards, viz. 1. Nether ward, 
in which ſtands the parſanage and vicarage. 2. Middle ward, 


ward, 


comprehending Churchend and Ma ſh-ttreet, 3. High- croſs 


L Xs 


: : 
— * 
* 2 
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ward, containing the hall, the mill, Page green, and the High-- 
croſs. And 4. Wood-green ward, which comprehends oo | 
reſt ws the pariſh, and is bigger than the three other wards put 
together. Gs 770 - SE 7 
he church is ſituated on an eminence, which has a brook, 
called the Moſel, at the bottom, to the weft, north, and eaſt. 
There is a Quaker's meeting here, on which account many 
1 of that perſuaſion have their country reſidence in this 
ace. | | | | 
* Now the church is Bruce Caſtle, a ſpacious manſion,. 
partly ancient and partly modern, which belonged to the 
family of Lord Coleraine; and came by marriage to the late 
James Townſend, Eſq. Alderman of London. | 
St. Loy's Well, in this parifh, is ſaid to be always full, and 
never to run over; and the people report many ſtrange cures 
performed at Biſhop's Well. In 1596, an alms-houſe was 
founded here by ene Zancher, a Spaniard, the firſt confectioner 
ever known in this kingdom, Here are alſo a free-ſchool, a 
charity-ſchool for twenty. two girls, who are cloathed and 
taught, and an alms-houſe built purſuant to the will of 
Reynardſon, Eſq. _ 7. 
TOTTERIDGE, a very conſiderable village, near Barnet, 
about ten miles from London. Its ſituation is delightful, 
adorned with many handſome houſes; and it was greatly in- 
habited by the citizens of London fo long ago as the reign of 
James I. The Saxons are ſaid to have given it the name of 
Totteridge, from its ſituation on the ridge of a hill. Here is 
a houſe and park belonging to Mr. Lee. g q 


TRINITY HOSPITAL, at Mile-Ena, is a handfome 


edifice, confiſting of two wings and a centre, wherein is the 
chapel, which riſes conſiderably higher than the other build- 
ings, and has an aſcent to it by a handfome flight of ſteps. 
On each ſide of the chapel are two ſets of apartments exactly 
reſembling the wings. I 1 | 
The wings are low but neat buildings, with an aſcent of 
ſeven ſteps to each pair of doors, ſecured by brick walls, 
copped with ſtone; and there are fix of theſe aſcents to each 
wing, beſides two in the front, one on each fide the chapel. 
Between each of theſe aſcents is a pump fixed cloſe to the wall. 
It is remarkable that all theſe aſcents lead to the upper ſtory: 
there are, however, rooms below; but theſe are under ground, 
and the. windows upon a level with a broad ſtone pavement, 
that ſurrounds the area next the houſes. In the centre of 
each wing is a handſome pediment, adorned with the com- 
any's arms, with the repreſentation of ropes, anchors, and 
ea-weeds, in open work, ſpread over the face of the pedi- 


ments: 
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ments; and the area within conſiſts of handſome graſs- plats, 2 
divided by gravel- walks, kept in excellent order, leading c 

* down the de and acroſs to the-centre of the area, where ſe 
is a ſtatue in ſtone of Mr. Robert Sandes, well executed. He P 
has a bale of goods placed behind; he ſtands with his right 2 
foot upon another bale, and near his left font is a ſmall globe h 
and anchor. On the pedeſtal is the following inſcription: _ b 
To the memory of CAPTAIN ROBERT SANDES, an Elder 5 
Brother and Deputy-Maſfter of the Corporation of Trinity ci 
Houſe, who died 1701, and bequeathed to the poor thereof tr 
one hundred pounds; allo the reverſion (after two lives) of 1 

a a freehold eſtate, in the county of Lincoln, of 1471. a year, Fi 


now in their poſſeſhon. This ſtatue was erected by the be 
Corporation, A. D. 1746. | 5 5 6 
The end of each wing next the road has an empty niche, 


and over it is a very ſmall pediment, on each ſide of which 5 
is placed a ſmall ſhip. _ TR Erol 0 
The ground on which this dei ſtands was given to the = 
Corporation of the Trinity-Houſe by Capt. Henry Mudd, an * 
Elder Brother; and the above beautiful and commodious Of 
building erected by the company in the year 1695, for the re- wh 
ception' of twenty-eight maſters of ſhips, or their widows, _ 
each of whom receives 16s. per month, 20s. a year for coals, | 
and a gown every ſecond year. 4 „„ 5 

' TWICKENHAM, a pleaſant village in Middleſex, thir- 1 
teen miles from London, ſituated on the Thames, between 2 
Teddington and Iſleworth, and between two brooks that 44 
here fall into that river. The church, which is a modern 70 


- edifice, rebuilt by the contribution of the inhabitants, is a 
fine Doric ſtructure; and is remarkable for being the burial- 
place of the celebrated Mr. Pope and his parents, to the me- 

mory of whom a monument is erected. And the late Dr. 
Warburton, Biſhop of Glouceſter, cauſed another to be 
erected to the memory of Mr. Pope himſelf. . 
Here is a charity- ſchool for fifty boys; and this delightful 
village is adorned with the ſeats of ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, particularly on the bank of the river. To begin at 
the upper end: there is an elegant Gothic ſeat called Straw- 
berry Hill, belonging to the Honourable Mr. Walpole ; then 
a beautiful houſe, late the Earl of Radnor's, now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Hindley. The next of conſiderable note is 
the villa of the Right Honourable Welbore Ellis, formerly 
the reſidence of our, celebrated poet Alexander Pope; and 
the lait is Dr. Battie's, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Paulet. All theſe houſes, beſides ſeveral others on this de- 
lightful bank, enjoy a molt pleaſing proſpe& up and down 
the river, perpetually enlivened with the weit- country navi- 
2 8 . gation, 


gation, and other moving pictures on the ſurface of this en- 
chanting river. Then below the church you have the fine 
ſeat of Mr. Whitchurch, that of the Earl of Strafford, Mrs. 
Pitt, and, at the entrance into the meadows, the elegant ſtruc- 
ture called Marble Hall, belonging to the Earl of Bucking- 
hamfhire. Still farther down the ſtream you have the ſmall 
but very pretty. houſe of Mr. Barlow; the larger and more 
grand one of Mr. Cambridge; and the ſweet retirement 
called Twickenham Park, the reſidence of the Duke of Mon- 
troſe. This brings you down to Iſleworth, which, from the 
entrance into the meadows at the Earl of Buckinghamſture's, 
is about a mile and a half on the bank of the river, oppoſite 
to Ham walks and Richmond- hill, and is one of the moit 
beautiful walks in England. RS. | 
Mr. Pope's gardens and grotto are too remarkable to be 
paſſed over without a particular deſcription; we ſhall there- 
tore give his own account of them as they were in the year 
172 5. In a letter te Edward Blount, Eſq. he ſays, I have 
put the laſt hand to my works of this kind, in happily finiſu- 
ing the ſubterraneous way and grotto: I there found a ſpring 
of the cleareſt water, which falls in a perpetual rill, tat 
echoes through the cavern day and night. From the river 
Thames you ſee through my arch up a walk of the wilder- 
neſs to a kind of open temple, wholly compoſed of ſhells in 
the ruſtic manner; and from that diſtance under the tem- 
pie you look down through a iloping arcade of trees, and 
e the fails on the river paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſhing, as 
through a perſpective glaſs. When you ſhut the doors of 
this grotto, it becomes on the inſtant, from a luminous room, 
a camera obſcura, on the walls of which all objects of the ri- 
ver, hills, woods, and boats, are forming a moving picture in 
their viſible radiations : and when you have a mind to light 


It up, it affords you a very different ſcene ; it is finiſhed with 


ſhells interſperſed with pieces of looking-glaſs in angular 
forms; and in the cieling is a ſtar of the ſame material, at 
which, when a lamp (of an orbicular figure, of thin ala- 
baſter) is hung in the middle, a thouſand pointed rays glit- 
ter, and are reflected over the place. There are connected 
to this grotto, by a narrower paſſage, two porches, one to- 
wards the river, of ſmooth ſtones, full of light, and open; 
the other towards: the garden, ſhaclowed with trees, rough. 
with ſhells, flints, and iron ore. The bottom is paved with 
ſimple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk up the wilderneſs 
to the temple, in the natural taſte, agreeing not ill with the 
little dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea of the whole 
place. It wants nothing to complete it but a good ſtatue with 


an inſcription, like that beautiful antique one which you 

know I am ſo fond of, 8 e ; 

„ Hujus nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 

| Dormio, dum blandz ſentio murmur aque.. 

Parce meum, gun tangis cava marmora, ſomnum 
Rumpere ; ſi bibas, ſive lavere, tace.” . 


„ Nymph of the grot, theſe facred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep; _ 
Ah, ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave! 

+ And drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave.” 


„ You'll think I have been very poetical in this deſcrip- 
tion, but it is pretty near the truth. I wiſh you were here to 
bear teſtimony how little it owes to art, either the place it- 
felf, or the image I give of it.” 1 „„ 


At the upper end of the garden an obelifk was erected by 
| Mr. Pope to the memory of his mother, whereon is inſcribed 
this ſhort, but pathetic exclamation: n 7 
+ IN, 4% Ah, Editha! | 5 
| Matrum optima, 
: Mulierum amantiſſima, 
N | TH” 7; 


The late Sir William Stanhope, on purchaſing. this place, 
beſides enlarging and decorating the houſe, added another 
otto, through which you are led to additional gardens. 
his grotto (or teway, more properly Heaking) is no 
more than a plain brick arch, fretted to the front with a few 
fea-pebbles, which carry ſo awkward an imitation of nature, 
| that you ſee through it on the firſt view. Over it is a plain 
buſt of Mr. Pope, in white marble, under which are the fol- 
_ lowing lines, written by Earl Nugent : | 
The humble roof, the garden's ſcanty line, 
II ſpoke the genius of a bard divine; 
But fancy now duplazy a fairer ſcope, _ : 
And Stanhope's plans unfold the ſoul of Pope. 


— 


Mr. Welbore Ellis; the preſent poſſeſſor, preſerves invio - 


late the memory of Pope. They who can cheriſh each little 


memorial upon claſſic ground, will rejoice to hear, that the 
fine weeping willow which Pope planted, which, independent 
of coming from his hand, is the fineſt tree of its kind, a ve- 
getable curioſity, is as — as ever. : 155 


Among the Variety of fine in this charming place 
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Lady Diana Beauclerc's, called Twickenham Meadows, bears 
a very diſtinguiſhed rank. The apartments, which are fitted 
up with extraordinary taſte, are well furniſhed with works of 
virtu, and the grounds are laid out in a ſtyle of elegance 
worthy the refined poſſeſſor, who is herſelf ſkilled in the arts, 
of which ſome of her exquiſite drawings are an ample proof. 
 TYBURN, anciently a village ſituated on the rivulet 9 
burn, whence it took its name, and at the eaſt end of the 
Lord Mayor's banqueting-houſe-bridge, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the city had nine conduits, that were firſt 
ere ᷑ted about the year 1238, for ſupplying the city with wa- 
ter; but it having, for many years, been better ſupplied from 
the New River, the citizens, in 1703, let the water of thoſe 
conduits, on a leaſe of forty - three years, for the ſum of 7ool, 
per annum. ä 55 1 | 

At the north-eaſt corner of Tyburn-bridge ſtood the 
Lord Mayor's banqueting-houfe, to which it was ufual for 
his Lordſhip to repair with the Aldermen, accompanied by 
their ladies, in waggons, to view the city conduits, after 
which they had an entertainment at the banqueting-houſe., 
This edifice, under which were two ciſterns, for the recep- _ 
tion of the water from the neighbouring conduits, having 
been for many years neglected, was taken down in 1737, and 
Tyburn is now only known by its having been, till the year 
1783, the common place of execution for Middleſex. 


3 7 AUXHALL. Of the origin of the celebrated gardens. 
| at this place, Sir John Hawkins writes thus in the fifth, 
volume of his Hiſtory of Muſic : Aubrey, in his Antiqui- 
© ties of Surrey, gives this account of it: At Vauxhall Sir 
«© Samuel Moreland built a fine room, anno 1667, the inſide 
« all of looking glaſs, and fountains very pleaſant to behold, 
„ which is much viſited by ſtrangers ; it ſtands in the middle 
e of the garden. —— foot ſquare, : high, covered 
c with Corniſh ſlat; on the point whereof he placed a Pun- 
c chanello, very well carved, which held a dial, but the 
ac winds have demolifhed it.” Vol. I. page iz. 

The houſe ſeems to have been rebuilt ſince the time 
*.that Sir Samuel Moreland dwelt in it. About the year 
© 1730, Mr. Jonathan Tyers became the occupier of it; and, 
© there 1 large garden belonging to it, planted with a 
great number of ſtately trees, and laid out in ſhady walks, 

© it obtained the name of Spring Gardens; and the houſe 
© being converted into a tavern, or place of entertainment, 
© it was much frequented by the votaries of pleaſure. My. 


Wh, 
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FTyers opened it with an advertiſement of à Ridotto al 
Freſco, a term which the people of this country had till 
© that time been ſtrangers to. Theſe entertainments were 
© ſeveral times repeated in the courſe of the ſummer, and 
numbers reſorted to partake of them; and this encouraged 
the proprietor to make his garden a place of muſical enter- 
© tainment for every evening during the ſummer ſeaſon: to 
this end he was at great expence in decorating the gar- 


dens with paintings; he engaged a band of excellent. mu- 


« fficians ; he iſſued ſilver tickets for admiſſion at a guinea 

each; and, receiving great encouragement, he ſet. up an 
organ in the orcheſtra, and in a ' conſpicuous part of the 

© garden erected a fine ſtatue of Mr. Handel, the work of 

© Mr. Roubihac.? | VN Te 

We ſhall now proceed to lay before the reader a deſcription 

of theſe beautiful gardens in their modern ſtate, whicli are 

ſo juſtly celebrated for the variety of pleaſures and 15 

entertainment they afford. They eite ec on the ſouth 

fide of the Thames, in the pariſh of Lambeth, about two 
miles from London, and are ſaid to be the firſt gardens of the 
kind in England ; but they are not ſo old as the Mulberry 
Garden (where Charles II. went to regale himſelf the night 
after the Reſtoration, and formed an immediate connexion 
with Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created Ducheſs of Cleveland); 
but the trees are more than a century old, and, according to 
tradition, were plinted for a public garden. In the year 
1710, Mr. Addifon attended Sir Roger de Covetly to this 
ſpot, which then went by the name of Spring Gardens, and 
Was a place of reſort. [The Spectator, No. 383, in which is an 
account of this ramble, is worth the reader's peruſal ; as is 
alſo The Connoiſſeur, No. 68, in which is a very humorovs 

deſcription of the behaviour of a venerable, but penurious 


citizen, and his family. There have been poets and poet lau- 


reats on this place without number. 


So commodious is the ſituation to the Thames, that thoſe, 


who prefer going by water, can be brought within two hun- 


dred yards of this delightful place, at a much eaſier expence 
than by land. But as the company come and itay later now 
than formerly, (for the mode of life, and the hours for plea-. 
ſure and buſineſs are entirely altered,) it is the faſhion to 


%%% x LS 
- The ſeaſon for opening theſe por (which requires the 
ceremony of a licence from the 


at half paſt ſix o'clock for the reception of company. 
As you enter the great gate to which you are conduGted 


| county  quarter-ſeſhons), 
commences about the beginning of May, and continues till 
Auguſt. Every evening (Sunday excepted) they are opened 


* 


. 


C 


by a ſhort avenue from the road, you pay one ſhilling for ad- 
mittance. The firſt ſcene that ſalutes the eye, is a noble 
gravel-walk about goo feet long, planted on each fide with 


a row of ſtately elm and other trees, which form a fine viſta. 


terminated by a landſcape of the country, a beautiful lawn 
of meadow. ground, and a grand Gothic obeliſk, all which 


ſo forcibly ſtrike the imagination, that a mind tinctured with 
any ſenſibility of order and grandeur, cannot but feel inex - 
preſſible pleaſure in viewing it. The Gothic obelitk is to ap- 
pearance a ſtately pyramid, with a ſmall aſcent by a flight of * 
ſteps, and its baſe decorated with feſtoons of flowers; but it 


is only a number of boards taſtened together, and erected 
upright, which are covered with canvas painted in ſo maſterly 


a manner, that it deceives the moſt diſcerning eye. At the 
corners are painted, by Hayman, a number of ſlaves chained, 


and over them this inſcription, 5 
„„ CoA Io OK: 
i 4 D10:S,V:18+ 15.41: 
SI BL MO LES TVS. 


Advancing a few ſteps within tae garden, we behold to the 
right a quadrangle or ſquare, which, from the number of 


trees planted in it, is called the grove ; in the middle of it is 


a magnificent orcheſtra of Gothic conſtruction, curiouſly or- 


namented with carvings, niches, &c. the dome of which is 
ſurmounted with a plume of feathers, the creſt of the Prince 
of Wales. The whole edifice is of wood painted white and 


bloom colour. The, ornaments are plaiſtic, a compoſition. 


ſomething like plaiſter of Paris, but only known to the in- 
genious architect who deſigned and built this beautiful ob- 
ject of admiration. In fine weather the muſical entertain- 
ments are performed here by a ſelect band of the beſt vocal 
and inſtrumental performers. At the upper extremity of this 


orcheſtra, a very fine organ is erected, and at the foot of it 


are the ſeats and deſks for the muſicians, placed in, a ſemicir- 
cular form, leaving a vacancy at the front for the vocal per- 
formers. The concert is now opened with inſtrumental 
muſic at half-paſt ſeven, which having continued abeut half 


an hour, the company are entertained with a ſong: and in 


this manner ſeveral other ſongs are performed, with ſonatas 
or concertos between each, till the cloſe of the entertain- 
wks which is always at eleven o'clock, by the laſt regu- 
ation, | | * 2 | | | 
In the front of a lars 

proach with advantage 5 the middle of the great room, is 
a moſt intereſting painted landſcape (called the Day- Scene) of 
great magnitude; which before dufk is drawn up, to exhibit 


a ſcene, which was firſt introduced more than twenty years 


timber building, which you ap- 


1 
13 


attitudes, &c. moving a 


N 2 
* . * 
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ago, and which in one of the entertaining papers, entitled 
The World, was called, by miſapprehenſion, the Tin Caſ- 
cade. It was a very natural repreſentation of a water-mill, 
with the miller's houſe, and a fine caſcade, all illuminated 
by concealed lights. This illuminated ſcenery has fince been 

varied, and this ſeafon, in particular, to great advantage. 
It is the repreſentation of a ſtorm, in which the trees are fu. 
riouſly agitated, and the thatch of a cottage blown down, 

A church, and a bridge of one arch through which rolls a 
rapid ſtream, are the principal objects in this ſcene; and over 


this bridge paſs ſometimes a waggon and horſes, and ſome. 


times a party of ſoldiers, &c. This new ſcene, which is by 


— 


Carver, has a very pleaſing effect; but will probably give 
way, another ſeaſon, to 52 new ſuggeſtion of prolific 
fancy. - About half paſt nine o'clock the curtain is drawn 
up, and at the expiration of ten minutes let down again, and 
the company return to hear the remaining part of the con- 
cert, The laſt ſong was always a duet or trio, accompanied 
with a chorus. But catches and glees found their way into 
the orcheftra about twelvè years ago; and their novelty 
was attended with ſucceſs. A glee and catch, in three and 
four parts, are performed in the middle and at the end of the 
muſical bill of fare, which always conſiſts of ſixteen pieces 

every night. „„ (Ed wade 
In that part of the grove which fronts the orcheſtra a con- 
ſiderable number of tables and benches are placed for the 
company: and at a ſmall diſtance from them (fronting the 
orcheſtra) is a large pavilion of the compoſite order, which 
rticularly attracts the eye by its ſize, beauty, and ornaments. 
It was built for the late Prince of Wales; and in which his 
: grandſon, the preſent Prince, has often ſupped. The aſcent 
is by a double flight of (tone ſteps decorated with baluſtrades. 
The front is ſupp ted by ſtateſy pillars, and the entablature 
finely ornamented in the Doric taſte. In the cieling are 
three little domes with gilt ornaments, from which deicend 
three glaſs chandeliers. The whole has undergone, this ſea- 

ſon, conſiderable alterations and improvement. 
Behind this pavilion is a very handiome drawing- room, 
built likewiſe for the late Prince of Wals. 
The ſpace between this pavilion and the orcheſtra may be 
termed the grand rendezvous of the company, who conitantly 
aſſemble in this part, if the weather be fine, to hear the vo- 
cal performers, and as ſoon as the ſong is ended ſtray about 
the gardens. The prom of figures varying in age, dreſs, 
out on this occaſion, cannot fail to 


give great vivacity to the numberleſs beauties of the place. 
The grove is beautifully illuminated in the evening with 
1 . above 


* f 


— 


may 
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addition to which there are a great number ef variegated 
lamps, interſperſed among the trees,which appear exceedingly 
light and brilliant. 1 | | | 

In cold or rainy weather, on account of fheltering the 
company, the muſical performance is in a rotundo, where an 
elegant orcheſtra is erected. This rotunde, which is ſeventy 
ſeet in diameter, is on the left ſide of the entrance into the 
gardens, nearly oppoſite to the orcheſtra. Along the front, 


next the grove, is a colonnade, formed by a range of pillars, 


under which is the entrance from the grove. Within this 


room on the left hand is the ercheſtra, which is incloſed with 


a baluſtrade. The front is ſupported by two pilaſters and 
two columns of the Ionic order, embelliſhed with foliage 
from the baſe a conſiderable way upwards. On the ſides of 
the orcheſtra are painted Corinthian pillars, and, at its ex- 


tremity, is the organ. In the centre of the rotundo hangs a 
N under which, if the ſpectator looks around, 


e may ſee himſelf reflected on all ſides, in ſixteen ſquare 
looking-glaſſes, ornamented at the top with feſtoons of arti- 
ficial flowers. Round the rotundo is a convenient feat, and 


above each of theſe look ing-glaſſes is a ſaſni - window, deco- 


rated with a curtain of pink linen, with ſilver fringe, which 


correſponds with the colour of all the columns in this noble 


room; the top of which is a dome, flated on the outſide, and 
within reſembling a ſhell. The roof is fo contrived, that 
founds never vibrate under it ; and thus the muſic is heard 
to the greateſt advantage. For a few ſeaſons after this ro- 


tundo was erected, it was diſtinguiſhed by the faſhionable ap- 


pellation of the umbrella. | . 9 

This rotundo was enlarged by a faloon, which is ſo joĩnted 
to the building, that the whole makes but one edifice: a part 
of the rotundo, oppoſite the orcheſtra, is laid open for re- 
ceiving this ſaloon; and its entrance here is formed and de- 
corated with columns, like thoſe at the front of the orcheſtra 
already deſcribed. In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, 
are two little cupolas in a peculiar taſte, and in the ſummit 
of each is a ſkylight divided into ten compartments; the 
frames in the Gothic ſtyle. Each cupola is adorned with 


paintings; Apollo, Pan, and the Muſes, are in one, and 


Neptune with the Sea Nymphs in the other; both have rich 
entablatures, and ſomething like a ſwelling ſofa. Above 


each cupola is an arch divided into compartments ; from 


the centre of each, which is a rich Gothic frame, deſcends a 
large glaſs chandelier. Adjoining to the walls are ten three · 


quarter columns for the ſupport of the roof. 


Between theſe columns are four elegant frames and pan- 


nels, | 
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nels, with two leſſer ones at the upper end, originally de. 
ſigned for portraits of the Royal Family; but the death of 
the late Prince of Wales (who was the patron of theſe gar- 
dens) is ſuppoſed to have prevented their' being executed, 


and for ſome time they remained unfilled, At length, in 


1760, Mr. Hayman was employed to celebrate with his maſ- 
terly pencil ſome. of the moſt glorious tranſactions of the 
laſt war but one; and, in 176:, the firſt picture was exhibit- 
ed to view. It repreſents the ſurrender of Montreal, in Ca- 
nada, to the Britiſh army, commanded by General, now 
Lord, Amherſt, On a commemorating ttone, at one corner 
of the piece, is this inſcription: | e eh, 

ERS >) POWER EXE RTE DD; 
NAU EST OBR TTAIN EE D, 
/ œòDVw»́ “ 

7 8 MDC CLX. i „„ 
The ſecond repreſents Britannia, holding in her hand a me- 
' dallion of his preſent Majeity, and fittzng+on - the right hand 

of Neptune in his char iot drawn by fea horſes, who ſeem to 
partake in the triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (e-. 
preſented on the back ground) by the late Lord Bawke, (who 
condeſcended to fit to the painter,) Nov. 10, 1759. The third 
repreſents the late Lord Clive receiving the homage of the 
Nabeb; and the fourth, Britannia diſtributing laurels to Lord 
Granby, Lord Albemarle, Lord Townſhend, and the Colonels 
 Monckton, Coote, &c. 1 5 1 
The entrance into this ſaloon, from the gardens, is through 
a Gothic portal, which is the beſt entrance, when the can- 
dles are lighted, for viewing the whole to advantage, the 
proſpect being extenſive and uninterrupted, abounding with 
variety on every ſide, and a gay and brilliant company add- 
ing a peculiar luſtre to the grandeur of the place. 

On each fide of this entrance, on the inſide, are the pic- 
tures of their Majeffies, in their coronation robes. 
The whole of this rotundo is illuminated by the patent 
lamps. 8 1 i 

wing deſcribed thoſe principal objects in the grove which 

firſt attract the ſtranger's attention, we will now take a tour 
round it, and ſurvey every thing that merits obſervation. 


The grove is bounded by gravel-walks, and a conſiderable | 


number of pavilions or alcoves, ornamented with paintings 
from the deſigns of Hayman and Hogarth; and each pa- 
vilion has a table in it that will hold ſix or eight perſons. 
To give a deſcription of theſe paviliens, and a liſt of the 
paintings in them, we muſt begin, for the ſake of order, with 
our entrance into the garden. The firſt is on the left hand, 
under a Gothic piazza and colonnade formed by a ran ge of 

| 8 0 pillars 
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ulars which ſtretch along the front of the great room. 
ear twenty years ago, a covering or colonnade was put 

in the walks round the orcheſtra, which forms a ſquare. 

is an admirable protection to the company, who are ach ts 


from the effects of a perpendicular ſhower of rain. The 


ſides are enriched with numberleſs lamps. The whole. illu- 
minations, at ten o'clock, remind the reader of the magic re- 


preſentations in the Arabian Nights Entertainments. As 5 
the preſent ſubject is poetical, we cannot avoid . quotin . 


couple of lines from the Engliſh Ovid, with a Light a 
ration: 


The blaaieg 2 with a hebe tu ray, 
Supply the tun, and counterfeit the day. . 


The expence. of this erection, which coſt 20001. was defrayed 


by a Ridotto al Freſco; z the ſecond that ever was exhibited in 


theſe gardens. The paintings in the pavilions are, 
1. Two Mahometans gazing in aſtoniſhment at the many 
beauties of the place. 
2. A ſhepherd playing on his pipe, and decoying a Dips 
1 into a at 3 8 

3. New-river-head, at Iſlington, with a family going 2 
walking, a cow milking, and 2 horns archly fixed over Fon 
huſband's head. : 
4. The game of 8 and the ber. equage 

. Muſic and ſingi | 

6. Children buildi 5 with cards. | 

7. A ſcene in the B ock Doctor. 

8. An archer and a landſcap e. 

95 The country dancers round the maypole. . | 

hread my needle. *+ 6h Oe 8 

Ti Flying the kite, _ 

12. A ſtory in Pamela, who 3 40 . B. $ hovſe« 
keeper her wiſhes of returning to her own; home. 

13. A ſcene in the Devil to Pay: the rer e 
ſon, Nell, and the Conjurer. TS 

14. Children playing at huttlecock. 4 > Tung. e 1 
15. Hunting the whiſtle. 


+367 Another SHOP, in Pamela, her flying from. Lady pa- 
vers. 


17. A ſcene i in the Merry Wives of Windſor, where Sic 


John. Falſtaff is put into the buck baſket. -- 


18. A ſea engagement between the Spaniards and African | 


Moors. 


Here the paintings end; but the pavilions continue in a 


ſweep which leads to a beautify], 7 rage and a colonnade $00 

feet in length, in the form of a i· circle, of Gothic archi- 

tecture, embelliſhed with 9 5 Tie l conſiſts of 4 
= carve 
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carved frize with battlements or embrazures over the cor. 
nice. In this ſemi-circle of pavilions are three large ones, 
called temples ; one in the middle, and the others at each 
end, adorned with-a dome, a pediment, and a beautiful tur. 
ret on the top; but the two latter ace now converted into 
portals, one as an entrance into the great room, and the 


- other as a paſlage to view Mr. Carver's ſcenes, which are di- 


rectly oppoſite to each other: however, the middle temple is 
till a place for the reception of company, and is painted, in 
the Chineſe taſte, by Riſquet, with the ſtory repreſenting 
Vulcan catching Mars and Venus in a net. This temple is 
adorned with wWieathed columns and other Gothic ornaments, 


On each ſide of this temple the adjoining pavilion is decorated 


with a painting; that on the right repreſents the entrance 
into Vauxhall, with a gentleman and lady coming to it; and 
that on the left, Friendſhip on the graſs drinking. 
Having traverſed this ſemi- circle, we come to a ſweep of 
pavilions that leads us into the great walk : the laſt of theſe 
Is ornamented with a r eee Black- eyed Suſan 
7 to ſhore, having been taking leave of hes Sweet 
1111am. : ͤũ AN 122 8 
Returning to the grove, where we ſhall find the remainder 
of the boxes and paintings better than thoſe heretofore ſeen, 
and beginning at the eaſt end, which is behind the ercheſtra, 
and oppoſite the ſemi-circle above mentioned, the pavilions 
are decorated with the following pieces:  _ 
, fs; 
2. Sliding on the ice. e | 
3. Players on bagpipes and hautboys. „55 
4. A bonfire at Charing-croſs, and other rejoicings; the 


Saliſbury ſtage overturned, &c. 
5. The play of blindman's buff. 


4 


- 


. Lee", f 65 16 4 © 6 
7. The Wapping landlady, and the tars who are juſt come 


wife, who breaks his ſhin with one of the pins. 


| Proceeding forward we ſee another range of pavilions, ina 


different ſtyle, adorned with paintings, forming another ſide 
of the quadrangle, which, in particular, claims the ebſer- 
vation of the. ſpectator, by a grand portico in the centre, 
and a marble ſtatue underneath: but we ſhall begin where 
we left off, and deſcribe theſe in their place. In the firſt pa- 
7 133 FE; 
1. The taking of Porto Bello, in 1740. 
2. Mademoiſelle Catherina, the famous dwarf, 
3. Ladies angling, © * 


8. The play of ſkittles, and the huſband upbraided by the | 


2 * 3: 
1 8 


— 
| 
3 
OY 
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— 
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4. Bird-neſting. 

5. The play at bob-cherrx. 

6. Falſtaff s cowardice detecte. 
7. The bad family, with the parſon _—_ 
ba : the huſband has the tongs ready lift 


in to make 


is wife, who is at his feet, ſupplicating mercy, and th eir 
three children are crying. | gon 4 Drs: wig 


8. The good family : the huſband is reading; the wife 
with an infant in her arms, and the other children are liſten- 


ing; the reit are ſpinning, and the maid is waſhing the diſhes. 
9. The taking of the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 


in 1742, by Captain Tucker, in the Fowey man of war. 


Next is a ſemi-circle of pavilions, with a temple and dome 


at each end, and the ſpace in front decorated with trees. In 


the middle, on a pedeſtal, was a beautiful marble ſtatue of 
Handel, in the character of Orpheus playing on his lyre, by 
Roubiliac. This was the firſt great diſplay of that'ſculptor's 


abilities, at leaſt for the public eye; and was 40 of by 


Mr. Pope. A very rare inſtance of a ſtatue to living merit! 


It is not ſo large as life, though very like the original; fo 


there was no block of marble large enough in England, at 
that time, for the purpoſe, as Pope ſomewhere expreſſes it, 


.* Hew off the marble, and draw out the man.? 


But this ſtatue is now placed behind the orcheſtra, 


The re.aainder of the paintings in this range are, 
1. Bird- catching, by a decoy with a whiſtle and net. 
2. The ply ef ̃ 7 HH 7g FONKES II 95 61 3 
3. The fairies dancing on the green by moonlight. 
4. The milk-maid's garland, with its uſual attendants. 
5. The kifs ftolen. e ee | M36 
Here ends the boundary of the grove on this ſide; but, 
turning on the left, we come to a walk that runs along the 
bottom of the gardens; on each fide of this walk are pavi- 
lions, and thoſe on the left hand are decorated with the fol- 
„ Nv N e TE eds 
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northern chief, with his princeſs and her favourite. 
ſwan, placed in a fledge, and drawn on the ice by a horſe. ih | 


2. The play of hot-cockles. | . 
3. An old gypſy telling fortunes by the coffee cups.” 


4. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas gambol, which is by 


placing a little ball at the top of a cone of flour, into which 
all are to cut with a knife, and whoever cauſes the ball to fall 


from the ſummit, mult take it out with their teeth; which is 


repreſented in the painting. r 
5. The play of cricket. | 


_ railing 


up to ſtrike. 


* 


On the oppoſite ſide is - row of pavilions, with a Gothic 
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railing in the front of them; and at the extremity of this 
walk is another entrance into the gardens from the road. At 
the other end of the walk, adjoining to the Prince's pavilion, 
is a ſmall ſemi· cirele of pavilions, defended in front by a Go- 
thic railing, and ornamented in the centre and at each end 
with Gothic temples: in both the latter are fine glaſs chan- 
deliers and lamps; the former is ornamented in front with a 
portico, and the top with a Gothic tower and a handſome 
turret. ; | i | | 
In all theſe pavilions the muſic is very diſtinctly heard, and 
from moſt of them are proſpects of the noble viſtas and other 
Reet 88 5 

Having finiſhed our deſcription of the grave, and every 
part of its ornaments, we will now take a ſurvey of the ether 
parts of the gareens. | PG 

From the upper end of the walk laſt deſcribed, where we con- 
cluded the liſt of the paintings, we may ſee a long narrow viſta 
that runs to the top of the gardens :. this is called the Druid's 
or lover*s'walk, and on both ſides of it are rows of lofty trees, 

dne of which, meeting at the top, and interchanging its 
boughs; forms a delightſul verdant canopy. . Among theſe 
trees build a number of fine ſinging birds, ſuch as nightin- 
gales, blackbirds, thruſhes, &c. whoſe ſweet harmony adds a 
peculiar pleaſure to this rural ſcene. The contiguous walk is 
an open one, and has one of the fineſt rows of high elm-trees 
'that 1s to be met with, towards the coach gate as it is called, 

_ Returning to the ſpot where once ſtood the ſtatue of Handel, 
we may, by looking up the garden, behold a noble viſta, 
which is called the grand ſouth walk, of the ſame ſize as that 

ſeen at our firſt entrance, and running parallel with it. 
This: viſta is formed by lofty trees on each, fide, and 

was terminated by a large and fine painting of the 
ruins. of Palmyra; but the ruins themſelyes decayed, and 
made way for a noble view of architecture, deſigned by 

Sandby, and painted by Mortimer. At night, a tranſparent 

ſcene is diſplayed, which was the performance of the ſame ex- 

cellent painter. In the centre of the croſs gravel walk is a ſu- 

erb temple, the largeſt of the kind in England, which was 
| built laſt year, by Mr. Smith, of Knightſbridge, in ſix weeks 
only. It was brought hither in three pieces, although the 
diameter is 44 feet, and the dome is ſupported by eight lofty 
pillars. It coſt near 900 guineas. Every evening it is illu- 
minated by a large chandelier in the centre, and feſtoons of 
variegated lamps round the bottom of the dome. On the 
right hand this walk is terminated by the trees which ſhade the 
| lover's walk; and, at the extremity, on the left, is a landſcape 
painting of ruins and running water, which is reckoned a 
maſter- piece. 355 Tp B 

| From 
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From our fituation to view this painting brings ton | 


walk that leads up the gardens, formed on the right fide by a 
wilderneſs, and on the left by rural downs, as they-are termed, 
in the form of a long ſquare, fenced by a net, with ſeverat 


little eminences in it after the manner of a Romam camp. 


There are likewiſe ſeveral buſhes, from under which, a few 


years ago, ſubterraneous muſical ſounds were heard, called by 


ſome the fairy muſic: hence they acquired the a;pellation/of 


muſical buſhes, which no doubt put many people in mind of 


the vocal foreſt, or that imaginary being called the genius of 
the wood; but the natural damp of the earth being found 


:ejudicial to the inſtruments, this romantic entertainment 


5 ceaſed. The downs are covered with turf, and pleaſingly 
interſperſed with cypreſs, fir, yew, cedar, and tuhp trees. 
On one of the eminences is a ſtatue of our great poet Milton, 
ne:riy ſurrounded with buſhes, and ſeated on a rock, in an 


attitude liſtening to foft muſic, as deſcribed by himſelf, in his 
II Penſeroſo. It is now illuminated every night with lamps, 


and was caſt in lead by Roubihac. From this ſtatue, looking 
through the noble temple mentioned above, to the other ex- 


tremity of the walk, we fee a beautiful ftatue of Apollo, which 


the illumination of the patent lamps exhibits to great ad- 
At the upper end of theſe downs is a gravel-walk, formed- 


on each fide by lofty trees. This walk runs acroſs the gardens, 


of 


and terminates them this way. | EINE Bot Tears 
In this walk is a. beautiful proſpect of a fine meadow (ſur- 


rounded with park. pales), in which the obeliſk ſtands. This: | 


proſpe&t is made by the trees being oppoſite the grand walk, 
(which runs from the entrance into the gardens,)- and a ha- 


ha is formed in the ditch to prevent the company going into 


the field. At each end of this walk is a beautiful painting; one 


is a building with a ſcaffold and a ladder before it, which has 


often deceived the eye very agreeably; the other is a view in 
a Chinet gardens ͥ r gt IE NT C Tr 
The principal parts of all theſe charming walks form the 


boundaries of wilderneſſes compoſed of trees which ſhoot to a: 
great height, and are all incloſed with an eſpalier, ſomewhat . 


in the Chineſe taſte... Ke . Ben SON 
In a dark 7 the illuminations are very beautiful, and 
cannot fail to ſurpriſe and delight every ſuſceptible ſpectator; 


but in a moon- light night there is ſomething more peculiarly | 
pleaſing, which io ſtrongly affects the imagination, that it al- 


moſt initils an idea of enchantment. . „ 

When the mufic is finiſhed, great numbers of the company 
retire to the pavilions to ſupper, and ſome are attended with 
French horas and other mufic. To invite and detain their cuſ- 
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tomersthe longer, theproprietors have two bands of wind my. 
fic, in ſmall moveable orcheſtras. They are engaged at a con- 
fiderable expence, and are not permitted to take money, nor 
drink at the tables. A curious ſpectator may at this time enjoy 
a particular pleaſure in walking round the grove, and ſurveying 
the brilliant gueſts. The multitude of groups varying in figure, 
age, drels, attitude, and the viſible diſparity of their humours, 
might torm an excellent ſchool of painting; and fo many 
of our lovely country women v. ſit theſe bliſsful bowers, that 
were Zeuxis again to attempt the picture of Venus, it is from 
bence and not from Greece, that he would borrow his image 
of perfect beauty. Nothing is wanting that can contribute to- 
wards the convenience of this entert inment; every thing is 
ſerved in the beſt manner, and with the greateſt readineſs. 
About one hundred nights make the ſeaſon of Vauxhall; 
and the average of about one thouſand perſons a night is 
ſuppoſed to make a god ſeaſon to the proprietors. On June 
257 1781, more than eleven thouſand perſons were in the gar- 
dens, owing to the permiſſion of the Duke of Cumberland 
(hom the proprietors juſtly honour as their patron) to no- 
tify his intention of ſupping in the gardens with his. Ducheſs ; 
and to its being the ſailing-day for the cup on the Thames, 
an anniverſary donation of his Royal Highneſs. This was the 
moſt memorable inſtance, of paſt or preſent times, where ſo 
many people allembled and paid admiſſion money, where the 


invi ation and entertainment was muſic, and where ſeven - 


thouſand. perſuns were accommodated with proviſions and re- 


vu 


freſhment on ſo ſmall a ſpot. 


0 


Ihe preſent proprietors of this enchanting ſpot have ſpared 
no expence whatever, either to augment or to heighten its 
. beautics.. Beſides the covered walks, all paved with a com- 
poſition, inſtead of clinkers or gravel, almoſt all the pavilions 
and boxes have colonnades in front, ſeven feet broad, which 
effrctually ſhelter them from rain. Nor muſt a great im- 
provement this ſeaſon be forgotten ; namely, a handſome wait- 
ing- room, 30 feet by 20, near the coach entrance into the 
| gardens: „ ; | Lt 


Here it may not be amiſs to ſabjoin an account of the pro- 
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viſions and wines as they are ſold in the garfdens. 
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| Old Hock . 
Madeira — 4999 


3 X quartiof arrack. 
"0 Na ound of ice 


: Table-beer Mart mg — 5 -; 
A chicken s | 

A pulle'd chicken — 
| A: diſh of ham THY — 
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whe: fide-board — 


A plate of ham | 
1 plate of beef ; 
| 1 plate of collared beef. —— 
5 1 p igen 
ettuce M 
75 4 cruet of oil. 
_ Lemon. — 
A lice of bread — 
A biſcuit — ; 
„ 2 3 | — 
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AMT. —— 
8 OF A heart - cake — 
A Sbreuſbury cake — 'E 
3 4 plate of anche vie o 
A plate of olivd es- 0 
WE A cucumber ; _; — 6 
S. ANT — _ — 6 
Wax ights— — 4 : 
Tock bander of the proprigtops, it mud, be obſerved; FIR 


they were the firſt that ret the price of the wines marked 
in Italic (being thoſe of the growth of Spain and Portugal), in 


canſequence of our late commercial treaty with France. And 


we underſtand, that as ſoon. as they can take the benefit of all 
the regulations conſequent tothis a eee : 


1s intended. 
Beſides the above refreſhments, tea, 


e and cakes may 


be had at a ſide - board in the e till the concluſion of 4 


the firſt act of the concert, when a curtain is dran up, and a 
ine tranſparent paint} Ng is exbibited in the-recefs 


in which 
oY regs 1s ſix-pence. or a * 


N 
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of bow, a diſh of coffee, or a plate of cakes, each charged ſe. 

UPMINSTER, a village in Eſſex, fifteen miles and a half 
from the metropolis, in the road from it to Tilbury Fort. It 
is called Upminſter, from its lofty fifuation. That ingenious 


philoſopher, Dr. William Derham, author of thoſe two ex- 


cellent werks, Aſtro and Phyſico- Theology, was Rector of 


this place, from the year 1689 to 1735. In this pariſh is a 


-ſpring, which the Doctor mentions in the latter work, [Book 
II. Cbap V.] as a proof that ſprings have their origin 
from the ſea, and not from rains and vapours. This ſpring, 
in the greateſt droughts, was little, if at all diminiſhed, after 
an obſervation of above twenty years, although the ponds all 
over the country, and an adjoining brook, had been dry for 
many months: together. „„ a} | 
UXBRIDGE, a town in Middleſex, in the road from Lon- 
don to Oxford, from the firſt of which cities it is diſtant fifteen 


miles. Though it is entirely independent, and governed by 


two bailiffs, two conſtables, and four headboroughs, it is onl 
a hamlet to Great Hillingdon. The river Celn runs throug 


It in two ſtreams, full of trout, eels, and other fiſh; and 


over the main ſtream is a ftone bridge that leads into Buck- 
inghamſhire. The church, or rather chapel, was built in the 
reign of Henry VI. This town has many good inns, and is 


N particularly diſtinguiſhed by the whiteneſs- of the bread, 


There are many corn mills at a ſmall diſtance, and a con- 
fiderable number of waggon loads of meal are carried from 
_ thence every week to London. Uxbridge gives the title of 
Earl to the noble family of Paget; and is famous for a treaty 


carried on here between Charles I. and the parliament in 1644 : 


the houſe uſed on the occaſion is-ſtill ſtanding, and is that op- 
poſite a miller's at the end of the town. Near Uxhbricge are 
the 1 ———y of an ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to be 
Briti 3 | : 7 i . = 
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AX JF ALHAM, a village near Fulham, where are ſome 


enteel houſes and good gardens. 


WALTHAM ABBEY, a village in Efſex; on the eaſt fide of 


the river Lea, which, here dividing, incloſes ſome iſlands with 
fine meadows, and parts it from Waltham Croſs. © The abbey 


| whence it took its name, was built in 1062, in honour of the 
holy crofs, by Harold, ſon to Earl Godwin, to whom Edward the 


Confeſſor gave the village; and this abbey Harold endowed 


with Weſt Waltham, now called Waltham Croſs, and ſixteen 


other manors. Its abbots, who were mitred, and had the 
twentieth place in parliament, lived in a moſt ſplendid and 2 * 
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table manner, and were frequently viſited by Henry III. 


when he was reduced, and obliged to carry his family about 
for a dinner. The abbey was, at its diſſolution, beſtowed by 
Henry VIII. on Sir Anthony Denny, his 2 580 of the ſtole, 
whoſe grandſon afterwards employing workmen to convert it 
into a ſeat ſor himſelf, they are ſaid to have dug up the carple 
of Harold, who, after being lain in battle againſt William the 
Conqueror, was, at his mother's requeſt, by the Conqueror's 
conſent, interred in the abb, 8 
The ſite of this abbey, wks has been in different poſ- 
ſeſſors, was laſt in the family of the late Sir William 
Make, Baronet. The abbey houſe, which had been re- 
paired, rebuilt, and ſomewhat modernized by its different 
poſſeſſors, was entirely pulled down in 1770. A gate into the 
, abbey-yard, a bridge hich leads to it, ſome ruinous walls, 
and an arched vault, are, with the church, the only remains: 
of this magnificent foundation. A tulip-tree, for which th 


gardens were known, and reforted to, is ſtill ſtanding 2 1 | 


vigour. 


WALTHAM CROSS, alto called Weſt, Waltham, is a: 


20 


oſt and market town on the weſt ſide of the river Lea, in. 
liddleſex, in the road to Ware, 11 miles and a quarter from 


Londen. It takes its diſtinguiſhing epithet from the croſs huilt 
there by Edward I. in honour of his beloved Qreen Eleanor, 


whoſe corpſe in its way from Lincolnſhire t9.Eondon reſted: 


here. It is a noble edifice; and round it were ſeveral effigies: 


with not only the arms of England, but alſo of Caſtille, Leon,. 


Poictou, &c. which are now greatly defaced. — 
WALTHAMSTOW, a village in Effex, ſituated on the 
river Lea, contiguous to Low Layton. In this pariſh are ſe- 
veral ancient ſeats, and handſome houſes, belonging to perſons 
of diſtinction, the moſt remarkable of which was that of Hig -- 
ham. hall, . pleaſantly ſituated upon Higham- hill, a riſing: 
ground, about half a mile north from Clay Hreet, juſt above the 


river Lea, overlooking the counties of Middleſex and Hertford- 
ſhire, and commanding a moſt extenſive proſpect. - It has been 


a magnificent fabric; and, in ancient times, when the lords, 
reſided upon their royalties, no place could be more admi- 
rably ſituated than this manſion, which had within its view the 


whole extent of its juriſdiction: but there are now hardly any- 
karge edifice; ſituated 


traces of its ancient grandeur remainin 
The church of Walthamſtow is a 
upon a hill, and conſiſts of three aiſles; 
| built by Sir George Monox, Alderman, 
Eondon'in the reign of Henry VIII. is called Monox's aifle 5 


at on the north fide,, 


that. on. the ſouth fide bears the name of Thorne's aiſe. 


Ks . ___ WALTON, 


and Lord Mayor of: | 


MZS. 3 5 / 3 . 
A ANDSWORTH, a vilagy, 3n Surry, between Batterſea. 
of t 
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WALTON, a village in Surry, ſituated on the Thames, 


gr to Sheperton, in Middleſex. Here are the remains 
of an ancient camp, conſiſting of about twelve acres of land, 


ſuppoſed to have been a work cf the Romans; and from this 


village runs a vallum, or rampart of earth, with a trench as 
far as St. George's Hill, in this pariſh. It is ſaid, that Mid- 
dlefex once joined to this town, till about 300 years ago, the 
old current of the Thames was changed by an inundation, 


and a church deſtroyed by the waves. 


At this place was a very curious bridge over the Thames, 


erected by the public-ſpirited Samuel Decker, Eſq. who lived 


in this town, and who, applying to parliament for that pur- 
poſe, obtained, in the year 1747, an act to empower him to 
erect a bridge there, and this admirable ſtructure was com- 


pleted in Auguſt 1750. But it has fince been taken down, 


and a new one erected in its ſtead. 


- 
4 


Newington, in Surry, now very rapidly increaſing in buil 


and Putney, on the banks e Thames, and on the road 
to Portſmouth. Its name is ſaid to be derived from the river 


Wade, which, crofling the town, falls here into the 


Thames. In this place is a conſiderable iron-foundery and 


manufactory, by which government were ſupplied during the 
late war; together with a white-lead manufactory, ſnuff mills, 


and ſome _ callico printers, and dyers. Here is a hand- 
me ſeat buift by Lady Rivers, which has been lately fold to 


Sir Samuel Hannay, who is 1 conſiclerable improve- 
ments on the fpot. Here are alſo the 


ments on the | agreeable villas of Sir 
William Fordyce, Sir James Sanderſon, Mrs, Howard, Mr. 


Maſterman, Mr. Buſh, Mr. Webſter, and Mr. Tatlock, 


which haye a delightful view of the. Thames, between the 
bridges of Putney and Batterſea. The two churches of Ful- 


Ham and Putney to the left, emboſomed as it were in woods, 
form, with the bridge, a very ts bo appearance; and. 
© the proſpect is greatly proved 


Hill in the front, and of Highgate and Hampſtead to the left. 


The body of the church is a neat modern edifice ; but the 
. towers very ancient. Beſides the ſmall cemetery contiguous 
_ to the church, there is a more Tpacious one at the entrance of 
ys village, on the left hand from London, In this laſt is the 


Blowing epitaph, which ſeems to contain more ſimile and 
ſentiment. than is monly met with in thoſe uncouth 


rhymes, which, as Mr. Gray obſerves, * ſupply the place | 
fame and elegy, and teach tlie ruſtic moraliſt to die!? 
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WALWORTH, a conſiderable village, in the pariſh 12 


y a view of Harrow- on- the · 


JJC ¼ or 5 $00 


WAN 


Like to the damaſk roſe you ſees. . 
Or like the bloſſom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower. of May, 1 
Or like the morning of the day, 
Or like the fun, a the ſhade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonah had; 
Evꝰn ſo is man whole thread is ſpun, 
Dran out, and cut, and ſo is done: | 0 
The roſe withers, the bloom blaſtee _— 
The flower fadeth, the morning haſteth, 8 
- The ſun ſets, the ſhadow flies, TT 
Ihe gourd conſumes, and man he dies. 


In Garret Lane, between this village and Tooting, there- | 


has been a mock election, after every | anne election, of a: 


Mayor of Garret, to which Mr. Foote's dramatic piece of that: 
name gave, for ſome time, no ſmall celebrity. This cuſtom, . 
which originated in a frolic of ſome young gentleman, ap- 
peared, at the two laſt elections, to have loſt much of its attrac-- 
tions both with the great and little vulgar, who formerly uſed 
to reſort to it in prodigious crouds.. Ü 
WANS TED, 1 Wille e in Eſſex; adjoining to Woodford,, 
and ſeparated from Barking.parith by the river. Roding. In 
this place and its neighbourhood are ſeveral fine ſeats of the: 


nobility, gentry, and wealthy citizens; but their Juſtre is 


greatly eclipſed by Wanſted houſe, the magnificent feat of the 
ate Earl Tylney, but now of his nephew and heir Sir James- 
Tylney Long, Bart. This noble feat was prepared by Sir 
Joſiah Child, his Lordſhip's grandfather, who added to the 
?dvantage of: a fine ſituation a vaſt number of rows of trees, 
planted in avenues and viſtas leading up to the ſpot of ground. 


where the old houſe ſtood. And his Lordſhip's father,, 


before he was ennobled, laid out the moſt ſpacious pieces of- 
ground in gardens that are to be ſeen in this part of England. 
The houſe was built fince theſe gardens were finiſhed, and: 
is a magnificent edifice upwards of 260 feet in length, and 70 
in depth, fronted with Portland ſtone, which, where it is not 


diſcoloured by the ſmoke, as in London, continues to grow 


" E i 


| Whiter, the longer it is expoſed to the open air. i 

The fore-front of the houſe has a long viſta: that reaches to- 
the great road at Leyton · Stone, and from the back-front,. 
facing the gardens, is an eaſy deſcent that leads to the terrace, 


— 
— 


tf} 


and affords. a moſt: beautiful proſpect ai the river, which 18+ = 


formed into canals ;: and beyond it the walks and wilderneſſes; 
extend to a great diſtance, riſing up the hill, as they ſloped. 
e before 3 5 ſo that 572 ht phe in . : 1 | 
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the whole country, as far as the eye can reach, appears one 
, ß po ES 
The houſe was built by the late Earl's father, and deſigned 
by Col. Campbell, and is certainly one of the nobleſt houſes, 
not only in the kingdom, but in Europe; and its grand front 
is thought to be as fine a piece of architecture as any even in 
Italy. It conſiſts of two ſtories, the ſtate and ground ſtory. 
This latter is the baſement, into which you enter by a door 
in the middle, underneath the grand entrance, which is a 
noble portico of fix Corinthian columns, ſupporting a pedi- 
ment in which are the arms of this nobleman. - Under this is 
—_ dee, oy from a double ſtone ſtair-caſe, which leads 
to the grand hall. This room is 53 feet long by 45 broad. 
The cieling repreſents Morning, Noon, Evening, and 


* Night. 


; Over the chimney, Mr, Kent, the painter. 

Three pictures by Caſali; the ſubjects, Coriolanus, Por- 
ſienna, and Pompey taking leave of his fami 7. 
„ antique ſtatues of Agrippina and Domitian, 
Four ſtatues of Poetry, Painting, Muſic, and Architecture. 
Pour vaſes. „ 8 V 
The door caſes of this room are plain, and but little carved, 
though in a good ſtyle. The'chimney-piece heavy, 


— 


1 Dining- room, 27 feet ſquare. 
Over the doors, St. Francis and a Madona. 
Over the chimney, a ruin. „„ 
| Six family portraits. „„ 
91 | Drawing- room, 27 feet ſquare, 
. Over the doors, a Magdalen, and Herodias.. 
Over the chimney, a Madona. 5 
5 Bedchamber, 24 feet by 20. 


Five views. 3 
. Three Madonas. g 
ä Another Light Cloſet. 
A. Turkiſh Lady. OR. 


_ Converſation, by Hogarth, in which are introduced the late 
Earl's father, his Lady, their children, tenants, &cc. 
Scenes of the Italian comedy, two pictures, and ſome others, 


Theſe rooms form the front line to the leſt of the hall. 


Tbe ſuite of apaxtments to the right of the hall conſiſts of 
| IA Dining-room,. 25 feet ſquare. _ 755 
The painting on the cieling repreſents the Seaſons. 
The other pictures are, JJ 
Lord Chief Iuitice Glyn and his family, by Sir P. _ : 
Ss o'y 


7 


Holy Family 5 „ 
1 Three kae 
10 rawing room, 30 feet by: 235. 
The cieling painted, the ſubject Jupiter an Semele. 
Tic. flower pieces, by Baptiſt. 
Al he N hung with tapeſtry, the ſubject Darius and 
exander. 
The chimney- piece in this room is elegant: an eagle taking | 
up a ſnake, in white marble, is let into the centre of it. 
| ws; Bed-chamber, 25 feet by 22. 
© ow! and Nareiſſus, over r the doors. | 
. Cupid, over the e, | | 
Net „ 
FPhis . is 7 5 feet by 27, and runs the od breadth of | 
the houſe; it is very elegantly fitted up with gilded orna- 
ments of all kinds, and hung with tapeſtry, the ſubjects: of 
which are Telemachus and Calypſo. 
Over the chimney, Portia, by Scalken. | 
8 State Bedehamber, 27 feet by 22. 
Venus ſleepin e e ee 
1 ſſer 19 F over the doors. 
Venus and Plyc je, over the chimney. | 
Diana and Endymion. | 
| Dreſſing room, 27 feet 15 25. 
It is hung with tapeſtry, Ve 
Four landſcapes. 55 
| Anti-chamber 46 feet * 57 27. - 
Hung with tapeſtry. 
Seven pictures of ruins. | 1 
This room is ornamented with a curious cabinet, mene 
chimney- piece of white marble, and marble tables. 
Saloon, 30 feet ſquare. 
The chimney- piece of white m ale. over it, Pandora, * 
Nollikins 5 
Fhree ſtatues, Apollo antique. ; 


5 ; Flor A, ü 7 Wilton. 


Bacchus, | 
pe: Dining. room, 40 feet by 27. bs 
' Three pictures BY ainted by Caſali, viz. 
Alexandet directing Apelles to 8 8 
The continence of Scipio. 
Sophoniſba taking poiſon. 4 
Two landſcapes. , | 
Tyree ruins | 
5 Drawing. room, 27 feet ſquare. ä 
15 oꝛer ths chimney, Angelica and Medora, by Cafali. -. 


WAR 
Bedchamber, 27 feet by 21. 3 
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i Hung with crimſon velvet, the bed the ſame, and lined with | 


an Indian ſattin, white, trailed with coloured flowers. 
% ͤ Ä», ̃ AA. arid 4 
Dreifing- room, 26 feet by 18, hung with crimſon. velvet. 
/ / ss... m 
Under the hall is a very noble arcade, out of which is a 
common dining parlour, 40 feet by 35, from whence we en- 
ter a breakfaſt room, 30 feet by 25, ornamented with prints 
by the moſt eminent maſters, paſted on a pale - yellow coloured 


paper, with engraved borders, and diſpoſed in a manner which 


d ue great taſte: 


efore this houſe is a circular baſon, -which ſeems equal to 


the length of the front: here are no wings, though it was the 


orĩginal deſign of the architect. On each ſide, as you e 
Venus, 


the houſe, are two marble ſtatues of Hercules and 


* 


with obeliſks and vaſcs alternately placed, which make ſome 


atonement for the defect juſt mentioned. The garden front 
has no portico, but a pediment with a bas relief ſupported by. 
fix three-quarter columns. In the garden is a curious grotto, 


Mr. Arthur Young, in his © Six Weeks Tour,” obſerves, 


that Wanſted, upon the whole, is one of the nobleſt houſes in 
England, . The magnificence of having four itate bed-cham- 
bers, with compleat apartments to them, and the ball-room,. 
are ſuperior to any thing of the kind in Houghton, Holkam , 
Blenheim, and Wilton. But each of theſe houſes are ſuperior. 
to this in other particulars; and, to form a complete palace, 


ſomething muſt be taken from all. In reſpect of elegance of 


architecture, Wanſted is ſecond to Holkam. What a building. 
would it be, where the wings added, according to the firit 
deſign See a farther compariſon between theſe five magnificent 
palaces, in the ſame ingenious work, page 368, 5 
The pariſh-church was rebuilt, chiefly by the liberality of 
Sir Richard Child, Bart. Viſcount Cattlemain ; and in the 
cChancel is a very ſuperb monument for Sir Joſiah Child, 
' whoſe ſtatue in white marble ſtands.pointing downward ta the 
inſcription. Underneath lies the figure of Bernard, his ſe- 
cond fon; and on each ſide fits a woman, veiled, one leauing 
her head upon her hand, and the other cloſing her hands an 
wringing them. There are alſo ſeveral boys in mourning; 
poſtures, and one expreſſing the vanity of life by. blowing up 
a bubble. On the 13th of July 1787, the firſt ſtone of a new 
church was laid by Sir James Tylney Long, Bart. 
WARE, a town in Hertfortſhire, fituated on the river Lea, 


twenty-two miles from London. As this town lies low, and 


upon a level with the river, it was drowned in the y ar 1408, 


ve 
by floods from the neighbouring park and other. uplands; and 


' 
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fluices and wears being made in its river to preſerve it from 
the like inundations, Camden ſuppoſes, that it from thence 
acquired the name of Ware. + = 
The town conſiſts of one ſtreet, about a mile long, with 
ſeveral back ftreets and lanes well inhabited. The church is 
large, built in the form of a croſs, and has a ee r 
lery erected by the Governors of Chriſt Church Hoſpital in 
London; but the ſchool, which was formerly for the younger 
children of that hoſpital, is removed to Hertford, which is 
thought to enjoy a purer air. 
The plenty of water about this town gave riſe to that ad- 
mirable project of cutting a channel hence for conveying the 
New River to London. See NEW RIVER. Here is a very 
conſiderable market for corn; and ſo great is the malt trade 
here, and in the neighbourhood, that 5ooo quarters of malt 
and other. corn are frequently ſent in a week to London, by 
the barges, which return with coals. Here is achariy ſchool, 
and fix or ſeven alms-houſes; and at the Bull-Inn was a great 
bed much viſited by travellers,” it being twelve feet ſquare, I 
and ſaid to be capable of holding twenty people. 
WARE PARK belongs to William Plumer, Eſq. This is. 
a a moſt beautiful ſituation, upon a hill rifing above that rich FF! J 
vale which is terminated by Ware and Hertford, The houfe 
is a very handſome one, and the park has all 'the advantages 
which ariſe from inequality of ground, water, plantations, and 
a fine circumjacent country. 7, 8 
WATFORD, a market - town in Hertfordſhire, on the eaſt- 
ſide of Caſhiobury, and ſeventeen miles from London, is 
fituated upon the Coln, where it has two ſtreams that run ſe- 
arately to Rickmanſworth. The town is very long, but con- 
Fiſts of only one ſtreet, which is extremely dirty in winter; 
and the waters of the river at the entrance into the town were 
frequently ſo much ſwelled by floods as to be impaſſable: but, 
in the year +750, the road at the entrance at Watford was- 
raiſed by a voluntary contribution; by which means the river 
is now confined within its proper bounds. Here are a free- 
| ſchool and ſeveral alms-houſes, and in the church ſome hands 
ſome monuments. © © i id pos FE; 
WELWYN, a village in Hertfordſhire, twenty-five miles 
from London, in the road to Bedford. Of this place, the cc 
lebrated Dr. Edward Young: was many years rector, and 
here was the ſcene of his melancholy, but pleaſing effuſions - 
% The Nigbt Fhoughts . „ 
WESTERHAM, or WESTRAM, a neat market- town, 
on the weſtern borders of Kent, about eight miles to the weſt 
of Sevenoak. Near this place a very noble ſeat was begun e 


be built by a private gentleman; but it was — 


— 


: ß 
late Earl of Jerſey, and called Squirries. The houſe ſtands on | 


a ſmall eminence with reſpect to the front; but on the back 
of the edifice the ground riſes very high, and is divided into 


ſeveral ſteep ſlopes. Near the houſe are ſome woods, through 


which are cut ſeveral ridings. On the other ſide of the hill 
behind the houſe ariſe nine ſprings, which, uniting their 
ſtreams, form the river Dart, or Darent. 8 n 

Weſterham is celebrated for being the birth- place of that 


: - eminent defender of civil and religious liberty, Dr. Benjamin, 


Hoadley, Biſhop of Wincheſter. It was here alſo that Gene- 


ral Wolfe was born: he is buried in the pariſh-church ; and 


on the monument erected to his memory is the following in- 
ſcription 8. | | 7 | „ 


&. James, 


Henrietta his wife, E 
Was born in this pariſh, January 2, 17273. 
And died in America, Sept. 13, 1759, 
; 5 Conqueror of Quebec. 
While George in ſorrow bows his laurel'd head, 
And bids the artiſt grace the ſoldier dead;z, :! 
| © Weraiſe no ſculptur'd trophy to thy name N 
Brave youth the faireſt in the liſts of fame: 
Proud of thy birth, we boaſt th* auſpicious year; 
Struck with thy fall, we-ſhed the general tear; 
With humble grief inſcribe one artleſs ſtone, _ 
And with thy matchleſs honours date our own.“ 


WEST HAM, a village in. Eſſex, a mile from Strat- 


ford, called Weſt Ham, to diſtinguiſh it from Eaſt Ham. 
About half a mile from the church, near the Abbey. 


Mills, are the ſite and ſome remains of a ence very con- 


ax - 


ſiderable monaſtery, called the abbey of Stratford Lan- 


thorne, founded in 1135, by William Montfitchet, for 

- monks of the Ciſtertian order, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and All Saints. The demeſnes of the. abbey in this. 
pariſh comprehended near 500 acres; and they had ſeveral 


valuable manors, advowſons, and other eſtates in different 


,- counties. The Abbot had ſummons to parliament in 1307. 
At the diſſolution it: was valued by Dugdale at $11. 16s. 3d; 


and by Speed, at 573. 158. 6d. It was granted, with the 


Church, and divers parcels of ground, to Peter Meautes, Eq. 


by one of whoſe anceſtors, it was ſold to John Nutts, Eiq. 
It is now divided among ſeveral proprietors. 
This abbey was bound to maintain the bridge at Bow, ſaid 


to be the firſt arched ſtone bridge in England, and thence. 
named, though perhaps it might derive its en 


Sion of Colonel Edward Wolfe, and . 


— of nd pw gu we an 
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the French word beau (handſome) ; an epithet very likely to 
be given to it in thoſe times. See BoW. | 

The gate-way of the abbey, built of brick, is ſtill tanding, 
over the road from the mills to the church, On part of its 
fite is a public houſe and tea gardens, called the Adam and 
Eve, adjoining to which is one of the ſtone arches of the ab- 
bey, where the ſoil has been evidently much raifed. In the 
kitchen of this houſe is a curiouſly-carved grave fone, on 
which were ſome braſs infcriptions that were unfortunately 
removed; and in the gardens is a ſtone coffin, that was dug 
up here about eighteen years ago. „ 
WE BRIDGE, a village in Surry, four miles ſouth-weſt 
of my 4 Court, took its name from a bridge formerly 
erected here over the river Wey. About this village are ſe- 
veral fine ſeats, particularly thoſe of the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
and the Earl of Portmore. See OATLANDS and HAM FARM. 

WHIT TON PLACE, near the village of Whitton, in 
Middleſex, nine miles weſt of London, is the ſeat of Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, the architect of Somerſet Place. It was 
originally the feat of Archibald, Dukeof Argyll, and famous 
then for the fineſt collection of exotics in England. Since his 
Grace's death, many of the rare plants have been removed 
an& all that now remain are ſome of the fineſt cedars, an 
other ever-greens, to be found in this country. The place it- 
ſelf has undergone many changes, and had many proprie- 
tors. The houſe is ſpacious, commodious, neatly furniſned, 
and fitted up with valuable pictures, anèient marbles, original 
drawings, &c. There is alſo a compleat library, in which, 
in particular, are included the moſt valuable books on archi- 
tecture. The grounds are laid out with great talte, on the 
plan of an Italian villa. | e 
__WICKHAM{(WEST), adjoining to Hayes, in Kent, is ſo 
called, to diſtinguiſh it from two other pariſhes in the ſame 
county, Eaſt "Wickham, near Woolwich, and Wickham 
Breux, near Canterbury. There are two ſeparate villages in 
this pariſh, each ſituated upon an aſcent, the one at a ſmall 
_ diſtance, after having paſſed Wickham Green: from Becken- 
ham, and the other about a mile farther ſouthward. In this 
laft ſtands the church, and the manor-houſe, commonly called 
Weſt Wickham Court, the property of Miſs Mary Lennard. 

There is an odd cuſtom in theſe parts, about Keſton and 
Wickham, in rogation week, when a number of young men 
meet together for the purpoſe, and with a molt hideous noiſe, 

run into the orchards, and, encircling each tree, pronounce 
theſe words . 5 | 5 E 
Stand faft, root; bear well, top; WW 8 
Dp 80d ſend us a qeuling ſop l ID bo #3 & P'S 7 ts ; 
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For which incantation, the confuſed rabble expect a gratuity 
in money or drink, which is no leſs welcome. But if they 
are diſappointed in both, they with great ſolemnity anathe- 
2 tue owners and trees with altogether as inſignificant a 
curſe. Rn | / 3 
It ſeems rn ſays Mr. Haſted, that this 
cuſtom has ariſen from the ancient one of perambulation 
among the heathens, when they made their prayers to the 
He the uſe and bleſſing of the frui:s comm uf with 
thankſgivings for thoſe of the preceding year. An as the 
heatheiis ſupplicated Eolus, the god of the winds, for his fa - 
vourable blalls; ſo, in this cuſtom, they ſtill retain his name 
with a very ſmall variation, this ceremony being called geuling, 
and the word is often uſed in their invocations | 
In this pariſh, the celebated Gilbert Weſt, author of 


. Obſervations on the Reſurrection of Chriſt,” had a very 


pleaſant houſe, in which he devoted himſelf to learning anc 

A „ Here,” ſays Dr. Joknſon, he was very often vi- 
Bre by Lyttelton and Pitt, whe, when they were weary of 
faction and debates, uſed, at Wickham, to find books and 


quiet, a decent table, and literary converſation. There is at 
| Wickham a walk made by Pitt; and, what is of more in- 


portance, at Wickham Lyttelton received that conviction, that 
253 9 7 5 « Diſſertation on the Converſion and Apoſtle- 
5 Ra ſummer houſe, in his garden, Mr. Weſt wrote, and 


„Ad Villam:” “ 33 
Not wrapt in ſmoky London's ſulphurous clouds, 
And not far diſtant, ſtands my rural cot: 
Neither obnoxious to intruding crowds, OO 

Nor for the good and friendly too remote. 


laced, the following inſcription, in imitation. of Auſonius, 


And when too much repoſe brings on the ſpleen, e 


Or the gay city's idle pleaſures cloyʒ 
Swift as my changing with,” I change the ſcene, _© 
And now the country, now the town enſox. 
WICKHAM (EAS T), the next pariſh, north eaſt from 
Bexley, takes its name of Eaft to many as it from the pariſh 


* mentioned, and that of Wickham from its nearneſs to the 
igh road, Vic, in Saxon, ſignifying a ſtreet or way, and 


bam a dwelling, i. e. a dwelhng by the ſtreet or highway. 
Cloſe to the church is an old houſe, which: was the —— 
. | | 12 ps 


i 
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of the Leighs, before they removed to Hawley, but has for 
ſeveral years been uninhabited, Here is aiſo a good modern 
bay ſeat, belonging to the widow of the late Thomas Jones, 
( 


 WIDFORD, a village in Hertfordſhire, near the town of 
Hoddeſdon. In this pariſh,'on a hill a little to the weſt of the 
river Lea, are two burrows, ſuppoſed to have been thrown 
up by the Danes, in i a . 5 
WIMBLEDON, a very pleaſant village, in Surry, on a fine 
heath between Merton and Pe ſeven miles from London, 
Among many villas here are thoſe of the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas, the Right Honourable William Grenville, 
Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Eſq. and William Wilberforce, 
Eſq. the laſt lately fold to his relation Mr. Godfrey Thorn- 
ton, But Wimbledon was moſt diſtinguiſhed for the fine ſeat 
built here by the celebrated Sarah; Ducheſs Dowager of Marl- 
borough. She left it to her grandſon John Spencer, Eſq. 
whoſe ſon, the late Earl Spencer, formed here one of the fine 
125 in England. It is ten miles round, and is adorned with 
ne plantations, beautiful declivities, and a ſheet of water, 
containing flfty acres, on which was formerly a veſſel that 
mounted twelve guns. The eminences in this park preſent 
many varied and delightful points of view—Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, Hampſtead and Highgate, the metropolis (in which may 
be diitinguiſhed his Lordſhip's houſe in the Green Park), 
Norwood, and Epſom Downs. No leſs than nineteen pariſh 
churches may be counted in this proſpect, excluſive of thoſe 
in London and Weſtminſter. This park has been enlarged 
by a conſiderable piece of ground, taken from that part of the 
heath in the pariſh of Wandſworth, for which his Lordſhip 
pays gol. a year to that pariſh. The houſe was burnt down: 
to the ground a few years ago, and the ſite of it is nowcom- 
pletely covered with verdure; but ſome of the offices, that 
were at a diſtance from the houſe, ſerve at preſent for the 
occaſional reſidence of his Lordſhip. The pariſh church (the 
chancel excepted) has been pulled down; but is now re- 
building with briek, and the Right Honourable William Pitt 
(fome of whoſe family are buried in the church-yard) gave 
100 guineas toward a new ring of {ix bells, the nun.ber in the 
old church being only three. Earl Spencer, and ſeveral of 
the gentlemen and inhabitants, contributed likewiſe ſo lis 
berally toward the rebuilding of the church, as entirely to 
| preclude the neceffity of a brief; and Mr. Levi, the Jew, did 
credit to himſelf, and to the liberal ſentiments of the age, by 
a donation of 100}, to the erection of a chriſtian church. At 
onecorner of the church-yard, is a ſepulchreof brick and ſtone 
for the family of Mr, Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Toes | 
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trance, which is in the road, on the outſide of the church- 
yard, 1s by a flight of ſteps into a ſunk area, fenced in by iron 


rails. We then enter an apartment, illuminated by the door, 


and a ſmall window on each fide, which are all iron grated; 
and oppoſite the door are four rows of horizontal niches 
above each other, being fixteen in the whole. Three of theſe 
are filled with each a relation of Mr. Hopkins, and the en- 
trance, of courſe, cloſed up with marble, on which is in- 
ſeribed their name, &c.—In the church-yard is the following 
Epitaph on a young lady, which 1s not devoid of ſentiment os 
Poetry: LE | : 
Stay, chriſtian, ſtay; nor let thy haſte profane 
This humble Ttone, whoſe more than moral ſtrain 
Bids thee for death, impending death, prepare, 
While yet the day delights thee, and is fair. 


Her beauty lies in mould'ring ruins loſt, _ 1 


A bloſſom nipt by an untimely froſt; | 
Unwarn'd, yet unſurpris'd, found on her guard, 
Like a wiſe virgin watching for her Lord. | 
In life's ſweer op*ning dawn ſhe ſought her God, 
And the gay path of youth with caution trod; 
In bloom of beauty humbly turn'd aſide | 


The incenſe flatt'ry offer*d to her 3 . 


Her front with virgin modeſty ſhe bound, 
And on her lip the law of truth was found: 
Fond to obhige, too gentle to offend, 
Belov'd by all, to all the good a friend: 
Ihe bad the cenſur'd by her life alone, 
Blind fo their faults, ſevere upon her o.wn: 
In others joys and griefs a part ſhe bore, | 
And with the needy ſhar'd her little ſtore 5 
At diſtance ſaw the world with pious dread, 
To God alone ſhe for protection fel > 
Sought for that peace, which heav'n alone can give, 
And learn'd to die, ere others learn to live. 


Wimbledon is celebrated in hiſtory, for a bloody battle 


_ fought here, in the ſixth century, between Chevline, King, of 
the Welt Saxons, and Ethelbert, King of Kent. See MoRT= 


| LAKE and PROSPECT PLACE, .J. 


: 'WINDSOR, ſo called from its winding ſhore, is 8 pleaſant 


and Well- inhabited borough, twenty-three miles from Lon- 
don, ſituated on the kn P80 of the Thames, in the midſt 
of delightful vallies. Its church is a ſpacieus ancient building, 
in the High- ſtreet of the town; in which is alſo the town- 
houſe, a neat regular edifice built in 1686, and * 


by ger 
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| by columns and arches. of Portland ſtone : at the north end 
is placed, in a niche, the ſtatue of ds ww: Anne; and, under- 


neath, is the following adulatory inſcription ; 
Anno Regni VIo. 
ee , DION 1707» 3 
Arte tua, ſculptor, non ett imitabilis Axa; 
ANNE vis ſimilem ſculpere? ſculpe Deam. 
| S, Chapman, Prætore. | 


In another niche, on the ſouth fide, is the ſtatue of Prince 
George of Denmark, and, underneath, the following inſcrip- 


tion: | | 
| Serenĩſſimo Princip 
GeoRG1o Principi Daniæ, 
HFeroi omni ſæculo venerando, 
, Chriſtophorus Wren, Arm. 
Poſuit. MDCC XIII. 


Tn the md ies underneath the town-hall, the market is kept every 


Saturday, and is plentifully ſupplied with corn, meat, fiſh, 
and all other proviſions, * „ . 
The town of Windſor has lately been much improved, the 
ſtreets new paves with heath-ſtone, brought from the foreſt ; 
and a, broad flat pavement has been made for foot paſſengers, 
with lamps, &c. ſimilar to the ſtreets of London. 


WINDSOR CASTLE, the moſt delightful palace of our 


Sovereigns, was firſt built by William the Conqueror, ſoon 
after his being eſtahliſhed on the throne of this kingdom, on 


account of its pleaſant and healthful fituation, and as a place 
of ſecurity : it was greatly improved by Henry I. who added 


many additional buildings, and ſurrounded the whole with a 
ſtrong wall. Our ſucceeding monarchs reſided in the fame 


_ Caſtle, till Edward III. cauſed the ancient building to be ta- 


ken down; erected the preſent 2 caſtle, and St. George's 
chapel; incloſed the whole with a ſtrong wall or rampart of 
ſtone; and inſtituted the moſt noble erder of the garter. | 


William of Wickham, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
was principally employed by Edward III. in building this 


caſtle; and when he had finiſhed it, he cauſed this doubtful 


ſentence to be cut on one of the towers, This made Wickham : ' 


which being reported to the King, as if that Prelate had aſ- 


ſumed to himſelf the honour of building this caſtle, he would 


probably have fallen under his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, had he 
not readily aſſured his Royal Maſter, that he meant it only as 
an acknowledgment that this building had made bim great in 
the favoug of his Prince, and had occaſtoned his being raiſed 

VBreat 


to his preſent high ſtation. 


. 


Great additions were in ſucceeding times made to the caſtle | 


by ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly by Edward IV, 
enry VII. Henry VIII. Elizabeth, and Charles II. This 


laft Prince, ſoon after the Reſtoration, entirely repaired the 


caſtle; and it having uffered greatly by plunder in the prece- 
ding times of national diſorder, reſtored it to its ancient ſplen - 
. dour. As that Prince uſually kept his court there during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, he ſpared no expence in rendering it werthy 
the royal reſidence: he entirely changed the face of the upper 
court; he enlarged the windows, and made them regular; 
richly furniſhed the royal apartments, had them decorated 
with, noble paintings; and erected a magazine of arms. 
| In ſhort, Charles II. leit little to be done to the caſtle, ex- 

cept ſome additional paintings in the apartments, which were 


added by his ſucceſſors James II. and Wilhbam III. in whoſe 
i 


rejgn the whole was completed, 


His preſent Majeſty, ſince his reſidence at Windſor, has 


made ſeveral alterations; particularly, in the caſtle ditch, which 


has been filled up, and made level round the lower walls: 
the riſing grounds on the eaſt fide of the caſtle have been 


lowered ſeveral feet, to open the proſpect, &c. We 
This ſtately and venerable caſtle is divided into two courts 
or wards, with a large round tower between them, called the 
middle ward, it being formerly ſeparated from the lower ward 
by a ſtrong wall and draw bridge. The whole contains above 
twelve acres of land and as many towers and batteries for its 
defence ; but length of time has abated their ſtrength, and the 
happy union that ſubſiſts between the prince and people has 
made it unneceſſary to keep theſe fortifications in perfect 
repair. + 
The caſtle is fituated upon a hig 
entle aſcent, and enjoys a moſt delightful proſpect around it, 
Sn the declivity of this hill 1s a fine terrace, faced with a ram- 
art of free ſtone, 1570 f.et in length. It is one of the no- 


' bleſt walks in Europe, both with reſpect to-ſtrength and gran- 
deur, and the fine and extenſive 19 over the Thames, 
ſide, with a variety of fine 


of the adjacent country on every 
villas ſcattered about. 7 


From the terrace you enter the little park, which extends 
round the north and eaſt fides of the caſtle, and forms a 
beautiful lawn, computed to be four miles in circumference, 

and to contain about 500 acres of land. This park was en- 
 larged and encloſed by a brick wall in the reign of William 

III. and is admired for its ſhady walks and natural-beauties. 

A delightful plain on the top of the hill was converted into a 
 bowling-green by Charles II. but its eminence rendering the 
view from the eaſt ſide of the terrace ſome what confined, m has 

| | | | een 


u hill, which riſes by a 


been conſiderably lowered by order of his preſent Majeſty, 
and the earth taken from the ſummit of the plain ſpread on 
the declivity of tic hill, which is planted with various kinds of 
foreſt trees, and the whole encloſed with a new park paling. 

This park, on the north fide of the caſtle, was laid out for 
a 3 by order of Queen Anne, but on her death the 
deſign was laid aſide, it being thought that the beauties of na- 
ture here render all the decorations of art unneceſſary, and a 
great number of hands have teen employed in levelling the 
parterres, &c. laid out by her late Majeſty. This park is 
aging ſtocked: with deer, and other game, particularly 


ares, and here his Mzjeſty frequently takes the diverſion of 55 


courſing. The keeper's lodge, at the ſouth eaſt ſide of the 
park, 18 a regular well- built edifice. . 
Adjoining to the park, and oppoſite the ſouth eaſt fide of 
the caſtle, is a neat modern built manſion, named the Queen's 
Lodge. This building is on an eaſy aſcent, and commands 
a pleaſing proſpect over the parks, and the neighbour- 
ing country. In front is a beautiful verdure, encloſed by a 
range of iron palliſades. The garden is elegant and much en- 
larged by the addition of the gardens and houſe of 'the late 
Duke of St. Alban's, purchaſed by his Majeſty, and which 
make a part of the royal reſidence. The apartments be- 
longing to the uſher of the black rod, together with ſome 
offices that were greatly out of repair, have lately*been taken 
down to enlarge the ſpace between the caſtle and the Queen's 
lodge, and to open a view towards the keep, or round 
tower. Various other improvements have been made; and 
three of the famous cartoons by Raphael have been lately 
removed to this Lodge. | „ 15 
But to return to the caſtle. In the upper court is a ſpacious 
ſquare, containing, on the north ſide, the royal apartments, 
and St. George's chapel and hall; on the ſouth and eaſt ſides 
are the royal apartments, thoſe of the Prince of Wales, and 
the great officers of ſtate; and in the centre of the area i an 
equeſtrian ſtatue in copper of Charles II. with an inſcription 
celebrating as the beft of Kings, and à moſt merciful Sovereign, 


| the tyrant in whole reign a Ruſſel and a Sydney ſuffered! _ 


The Round Tower, which forms the weft fide of this upper 
court, contains the Governor's apartments. It is built on the 
higheſt part of the mount, and there is an aſcent to it by a 
large flight of ſtone ſteps: theſe apartments are ſpacious and 
noble, and among the reft is a guard room, or magazine of 
arms. Charles II. began to face this mount with brick, but 
only completed that part next the court. This mount is neatly 
lad out in ſloping walks round the hill, covered with ver- 


dure, and planted with-ſhrabs, Theie apartments command 


Ed 
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an extenſive view to London, and the guides fay into twelve | 
- Counties. In the guard chamber they ſhew the coats of mail 


of John King of | 
priſoners here at the ſame time; and 
where he reſided. + 5 | = 53 

The lower court is larger than the other, and is, in a man- 
ner, divided into two parts by St. George's chapel, which 
ſtands in the centre. On the north, or inner ſide, are the 


ing John's tower, 


houſes and apartments of the Dean and Canons of St. Georges 
chapel, with thoſe of the Minor Canons, Clerks, and other 


officers; and on the ſouth and weſt ſides of the outer part are 
the houſes of the Poor K nights of Windſor. In this court are 


alſo ſeveral towers belonging to the officers of the Crown, 


when the Court is at Windſor, and to the officers of the order 
of the Garten — VR 
The royal apartments are on the north ſide of the upper 
court, and are termed the Star building, from a ſtar and 
garter in the middle of the ſtructure, on the outiide next the 
terrace. | | % han rent hab 
The entrance into the apartments is through a handſome 
veſtibule, ſupported by columns ef the Ionic order, with ſome 
antique- buſtos in ſeveral niches. Hence you proceed to the 
great ſtair caſe, which is finely painted with ſeveral ſtories from 


Ovid. In the dome, Phaeton is repreſented deſiring Apollo 


to grant him leave to drive the chariot of the ſun. In large 
compartments, on the ſtair caſe, are the transformation of 
Phaeton's ſiſters into poplars, and Cycnus changed into a 


_ / ſwan. In ſeveral parts of the cieling are repreſented the figns 


of the zodiac ported by the winds, with baſkets of flowers 
e 


beautifully diſpo at the corners are the four elements, each 


Expreſſed by a variety of figures. Aurora is alſo repreſented 


with her nymphs in waiting, giving water to her horſes; In 
ſeveral parts of the ſtair-caſe.are the pres of Muſic, Painting, 
and the other ſciences. The whole is beautiful] 1 
and heightened with gold; and from this ſtair- caſe you have 


a view of the back-ilairs painted with the ſtory of Meleager 


and Atalanta. = ang, : 8 
Having aſcended the ſtair caſe, you enter firſt into tlie 


Queen's Guard-chamber, which is furniſhed with guns, piſtols, 


bayonets, pikes, ſwords, &c. beautifully diſpoſed into various 
forms, as the ſtar and garter, the royal cypher, &c. On the 


cieling is Britannia in the perſon of Catharine, conſort to 


Charles II. ſeated on a globe, bearing the arms of England 


and Portugal, with the four grand divifions of the earth, 


Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, attended by deities, 


making their ſeveral offerings. On the outer part of this 


| beauti ul group are the ſigns of the zodiac; and in different 


Parts 


j 


rance, and David ng of Scotland, both 


3 nes aw 
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Ducheſs of Orleans, in the * of Minerva; Lady Dig- 
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parts of the cieling are Minerva, Mars, Venus, and other 


eathen deities, with Zephyrs, Cupids, and other embelliſh- 


ments. Over the chimney is a portrait of Prince George of 


Denmark, on horſeback, by Dahl; with a view of ſhipping 
by Vandervelde. We ſhall now proceed with all the other 
ern in the order in which we are conducted to 
em. | | 4 Sf 
The Queen's Preſence Chamber. Here Queen Catharine is 
repreſented, attended by Religion, Prudence, Fortitude, and 
other virtues: ſhe is under a curtain ſpread by Time, and 
ſupported by Zephyrs, while Fame ſounds: the happineſs of 
Britain ; below, Juſtice is driving away Envy, Sedition, and 
every. other evil genius. The room is hung with tapeſtry, 
containing the hiſtory of the beheading-of St. Paul, and 
the perſecution of the primitive Chriſtians; and adorned with 
the pictures of Edward III. and the Black Prince, both by 
Belcamp; and James I. by Vandyck. : , 
Tae: Rucen's Audience Chamber. The cieling is painted with 
Britannia in the perſon of Queen Catharine, ina car drawn 
by ſwans to the temple of Virtue, attended by Flora, Ceres, 
Pomona, &c. with other decorations heightened with gold, 
The canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, ſet up by Queen Anne; 
and the tapeſtry was made at Coblentz, in Germany, 
and preſented to Henry VIII. The pictures are, William 
Prince of Orange, and Frederick Henry Prince of Orange, 
both by Honthorſt; and James the Firſt's Queen, by Van 


Somer. 


On the cieling of the Ball Room Charles II. is repreſented 
giving freedom to Europe, by the figures of Perſeus and Andro- 
meda; on the ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed Perſeus Bratannicus, 


and over the head of Andromeda is written Europa Liberatal | 


Mais, attended by the celeſtial deities, offers the olive branch. 


On the coving of this chamber is the ſtory of Perſeus and An- 


dromeda, the four ſeaſons, and the ſigns of the zodiac, the 


whole heightened with gold. The tapeſtry, which was made 


at Bruſſels, and ſet up by Charles II. repreſents the four ſea- 


ſons of the year; and the room is adorned with the following 


pictures: William Earl of Pembroke, by Van Somer; St. 
Johns after Correggio; Counteſs of Dorlet, after Vandyck ; 
Ducheſs of Richmond, by Vandyckz a Madona, and the 
Ducheſs of Hamilton, by Hanneman, | „ 133 | 
The Queen Drawing Room. On the cieling is painted the 
Aſſembly of the Gods and Goddeſſes, the whole intermixed 
with Cupids, flowers, &c.-and heightened with gold. The room 
is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the twelve months of the 
ear, and adorned with the pictures of Judith and Holofernes, 
y Guido; a Magdalen, by Sir Peter Lely; Henrietta 


by, 
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by, (wife of Sir Kenelm Digby,) by Vandyck; De Ne 


his tamily, by himſelf; Killegrew and Carew, by Vandyck. 
The Queen s Bed-Chamber. The bed of ſtate in this room 
was put up by the preſent Queen: the inſide and counterpane 
are of white ſatin; the curtains a pale green; and the whole 
finely embroidered. The cieling is painted with the ſtory of 
Diana and Endymion; and the room is adorned with the pic- 
ture of her 8 Majeſty at full length, with all her children 
jn miniature, by Welt; and ſix landſcapes, by Zucarelli. 
The Room of Beauties, ſo named from the portraits of four- 
teen of the moſt celebrated beauties in the reign of Charles II. 
viz, Mrs. Knott and Mrs. Lawſon, by Wiilng ; Lady Sun- 


derland, Lady Rocheſter, Lady Denham and her fiſter, and 


Mrs. Middleton, by Sir Peter Lely ; Lady Byron, by Houſe- 
man; Ducheſs of Richmond, Counteſs' of Northumber- 
land, Lady Grammont, Ducheſs. of Cleveland, and Ducheſs 


of Somerſet, by Sir Peter Lely ; and Lady Offory, by Wiſſing; 


with thirteen portraits of ladies, after Vandyck and Ruſſel. 
The Queen's Drefiing Room. Here is Anne of Denmark, 
Queen EAT: and in this room is a cloſet, wherein is a 
portrait of William Duke of Glouceſter, by Sir Peter Lely, 
In this cloſet is likewiſe the banner of France, annually de- 
livered on the ſecond of Auguſt by the Duke of Marlborough, 
by which he holds Blenheim houſe in Oxfordſhire. fa 


Queen Elizaeth's, or the Pifture Gallgry, is adorned with the 


following paintings: James I. by Van Somer; the Holy Fa- 
mily, after Raphael; the Emperor Charles V. the offering of 
the wiſe men, by Paul Veroneſe; two uſurers, by the famouf 
blackſmith of Antwerp; Perſeus and Andromeda, by Schias 
vone; Aretine and Titian, by Titian ; Henry VIII. by Hol- 
bein; the battle of Spurs, in 1513, by ditto; two Italian mar- 
kets, by Bomboccio; a converſation, by Teniers; Sir John 
Lawſon, Sir Chriſtopher Minnes, Lord Sandwich, Sir Tho- 
mas Allen, Sir George Ay ſcough, Sir Thomas Tiddyman, 
Anne Ducheſs of York, Prince Rupert, Sir Jeremiah Smith, 
Sir Joſeph Jordan, Sir William Berkeley, the Duke of Al- 


bemarle, and Sir John Harman, all by Sir Peter Lely; a 


boy with puppies, by Murillo; our Saviour and St. Johna 


by Vandyck; expedition of Henry VIII. to Boulogne : St., 


Joſeph, by Fetti; a man's head, by Carlo Cignani; a boy 
paring fruit, by Michael Angelo; men playing at bowls, by 


Teniers; Aſcenſion of the Virgin, by Baflano; boors drink-_ 
ing, by Teniers; St. Charles, by Fetti; Angel and Shep- 
hers, by Pouſſin; interview between Henry VIII. and Francis 


I. our Saviour in the garden, = Pouſſin; Emanuel Philli- 
bert, Duke of Savoy, by Sir A. More; Angel delivering 
Peter, by Steenwyck; Indian market, by Poſt ; * = el 
TP | e 
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| Guaſts and family, after Titian ; and Rinaldo and Armida, 


by Romanelli. In this room is alſo a curious amber cabinet, 


preſented by the King of Pruſſia to 3 ii 
There is here likewiſe Queen Caroline China Cloſet, filled 


with a great variety of curious china, elegantly diſpoſed ; 


and the whole room is finely gilt and ornamented ; the 
e are, Prince Arthur, and his two ſiſters, children of 

enry VII. by Mabuſe; a woman with a kitten, and a wo- 
man ſqueezing blood out of a ſponge. . In this cloſet: is alſo 
a fine -amber cabinet, ' prefented to Queen Anne by Dr. Ro- 
binion; Biſhap of London.” 7 8 
From this gallery a return is made to the King's Cloſer, the 


Pee den which is adorned with the ſtory of Jupiter and Le- 
h 


da. The pictures are, Anne Ducheſs of Vork, the Princeſs 
Mary, and Mary Ducheſs of Vork, all by Sir Peter Lely; a 
man's head, by Raphael; St. Catharine, by Guido; a wo- 
man's head, by Parmegiano; a landſeape with boats, and a 
landſcape: with figures, both by Brueghel; a landſcape, by 
Teniers; the Duke of Norfolk, by Holbein; Holy Family, by 
Vanuden; Luther; Eraſmus, by Pens; Queen Henrietta 
Maria, by Vandyck ; and the creation by Brueghel. ES 
The King's Dreſſing-Room, On the cieling is the ſtory of 
Jupiter and Danae. This room is adorned with the pictures 
of Prince George of Denmark, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; a 
Magdalen, by Dolci; two views of Windſor caſtle, by Woſter= 
man; a man's head, by Vinci; alandſcape, by Wouwermans; 
Nero depoſiting the aſhes of Britannicus, by Le Seur; the 
Counteſs of Deſmond, by Rembrandt; fhe lived 150 years 
wanting a fews days: a farrier's ſhop, by Wouwermans; a 


oy 
? 
* 
* 


youth's head, by Holbein; Charles II. by Ruſſel; Herodias's 
daughter, by Dolci; James Duke ef York, by Ruſſel ; and 


Charles the Second's Queen, by Sir Peter Lely. 


— 


The King's Bed- Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, repreſent- 


ing the ſtory of Hero and Leander : the bed of ſtate is of ich 


flowere:| velvet, made in Spitalfields, by order of Queen 0 | 


and on the cieling Charles IT. 1s repreſented in the robes 


the Garter, under a canopy ſupported by Time, Jupiter, and , 


Neptune; with a wreath of laurel over his head; and he is at- 
tended by Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, paying their 
obedience to him. The paintings are, Charles IT. When a 


boy, in armour, by Vandyck; and his brother Henry Duke 


of Glouceſter. 


The Kine Drawing-Room, The cieling is painted with! 


Charles II. riding in a triumphal car, drawn by the horſes of 


the ſun, attended by Fame, Peace, and the polite arts; Her- 
cules is driving away Rebellion, Sedition, and Ignorance 5 _ 


Bri annia'and Neptune, POO attended, are paying obedĩi- 
23 5 | : | 


ence to the Monarch as he paſſes; and the hole is a lively 
repreſentation of the Reſtoration of that ſovereign, and the in- 


troduction of arts and ſciences in theſe. kingdoms. In the 
other parts of the cieling are painted the Labours of Hercules, 


with feſtoons of fruit and flowers, the whole beautifully deco- 


rated in gold and (tone colour. The pictures in this room 
are, a converted Chine e, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; a Magda- 
len, ty young Palmer; the Roman Charity; St. John; and 


St. Stephen ſtoned. 


The King's Publick Din ing Room. The cieling rej reſents 


the banquet of the gods, with a variety of fiſh and fowl. The 


pictures are Hercules and Omphale, Cephalus and Procis, the 
birth of Venus, and Venus and Adonis, theſe four by Gena- 
rio; a naval triumph of Charles II. by Verrio; the marriage 


of St. Catharine, by Danckers; 2 and ſatyrs, by Ru- 
bens and Snyders; hunting the wild boar, by Snyders; a pic- 


ture of ſtill life, by Kalf; the taking of the bears by Baſſon; 


2 Bohemian family, by De Brie; divine love, by an unknown 


hand; Lacy, a famous comedian, in Charles the Second's time, 


in three characters, by Wright; a ſea piece; Diana; a ſing- 

in 

. eee architecture and figures. 8 N 

I be carving of this chamber is very beautiful, repreſenting 
. great variety of fowl, fiſh, and fruit, bee bee , by Gib- 

bons, a famous ſtatuary in the reign of Charles II. N 


The King's Audieuce- Chamber. The canopy is of green vel- 
vet, richly embroidered with gold: and on the cieling is re- 


2 the eſtabliſhment of the church of England at the 
Reltoration, in the characters of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, attended by Faith, Hope, Charity, and the cardinal vir- 


tues; Religion triumphs over Superſtition and Hypocriſy, 


who are driven by Cupids from before the face of the 
church ; all which are repreſented in the- proper attitudes, 
and highly finiſhed. The pictures in this room are Peter, 
James, and John, by Michael Angelo; the Duke of Rich- 


mond, by Mytens; Chriſt before Pilate, by Schiavone ; and 


Lot and his daughters, by Peſſaro. 


— King's Preſence- Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, contain- 


ing the hiſtory of 8 Athaliak; and, on the cieling, 
Mercury is repreſented with an original portrait of Charles II. 


which he ſhews.to the four quarters of the world, introduced 


by Neptune; Fame declaring the glory of that Prince, and 
Time driving away Rebellion, Sedition, and their companions. 
Over the canopy is Juſtice in ſtone colour, ſhewing the arms 
of Britain to Thames and the river nymphs, with the ſtar of 
Venus: at the lower end of the chamber is Venus in a marine 
car drawn by tritons and fea nymphs, The paintings are, 


4.5 & 


aſter and ſcholars, by Honthorſt ; a Japan peacock ; the 


Duns 


1 2 * * 


* 


— 


Duns Scotus, by 79 Peter I. of Ruſſia, by Sir G. 
K neller ; and Prometheus, by young Palmer. „ 
The King's Guard-Chamber is a noble room, in which is a 
magazine of arms conſiſting of ſome thouſands of pikes, piſ- 
tols, guns, coats of mail, ſwords, halberds, bayonets, and 
drums, diſpoſed in a moſt curious manner, in colonnades, #: | 
lars, circles, ſhields, and other devices, by Mr, Harris, then 
maſter-gunner of this caſtle ; the perſon who invented this 
beautiful arrangement of arms, and placed thoſe in the armo- 
ry in the Tower of London. Thecieling is finely painted in 
water colours : in one circle is Mars and Minerva, and in the 
other Peace and Plenty. In the dome is alſo, a repreſentation 
of Mars, and over the chimney-piece is a picture of Charles 
XI. of Sweden, on horſeback, by Wyck.. Eight paintings of 
battles and ſieges, &c. have been placed in tais room by his 
preſent daily, 5 % —UNn :::. ES SER ITTAS - 14 
At an inſtallation, the Knights of the Garter dine here in 
great ſtate in the abſence of the Sovereign, 
St. George's Hall is ſet apart to the honour of the Order of 
the Garter, and is, perhaps, one of the nobleſt rooms in Eu- 
rope, both with regard to the building and the painting. In 
+ arge oval in the centre of the cieling Charles II. is repre» 
ſented in the habit of the Order, attended by England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; Religion and Plenty hold the crown. of 
' theſe kingdoms over his head; Mars and Mercury, with the 
emblems of war and peace, ſtand on each fide. 2 the ſame 
oval Regal Government is upheld by Religion and Eternity, 
with jultice attended by Fortitude, Temperance, and Pru- 
dence, beating down Rebellion and Faction. Towards the 
- throne is repreſented, in an octagon, St. George's croſs encir- 
cled with the Garter, within a ſtar or gory ſupported by Cu- 
pids, with the motto, Honi ſoit gui mal y penſe; and, beſides 
other embeliſhments' relating to the Order, the Muſes are re- 
preſented attending in full concert. 6% INS; 
On the back of the throne, is a large drapery, on which is 
painted St. George and the dragen, as large as the life; an 
on the lower border of the drapery is inſcribed, Yeriendo refti- 
tuit rem, in alluſion to William III. who is painted in the 
habit of the Order, ſitting under a royal canopy, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller. To the throne is an aſcent of fie ſteps of fine 


marble, to which the painter has added five more, which are 


done with ſuch perfection as to deceive. the fight. . +. 
This noble room is 108 feet long 3 and the "hol north, 
fide is taken up with the triumph of Edward the Black Prince, 


: after the manner of the Romans. At the upper part of the 


hall is Edward III. the founder of the Order, ſeated on a 
_ thrane, receiving the Kings _ France and Scotland l 
n e ee 
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the Black Prince is ſeated in the middle of the proceffion, 


Þ 


o 


Scotland diſplay ed. . has given a looſe to his fan- 


ot Saliſbury, in the perſon of a fine lady making garlands 


3. 5 
At the lower end of the hall is a noble muſic gallery, ſup- 
ported by ſlaves larger than the life, in proper attitudes, ſaid 
to repreſent a fa her and his three ſons, taken priſoners by the 
Black Prince. Over this gallery, on the lower compartment 


of the cieling, is the collar of the Order of the Garter fully, 


heightened with gold. „ 
It. George's or the King's Chapel. This ancient ſtructure, 


_ , erefted by Edward III. in 1337, ſoon after the foundation of 


it entirely completed, (enlarged the ſtructure, and deſigned the 


The work was afterwards carried on by Henry VII. who fi- 
_ "maſhed the boy of the chapel ; and Sir Keginald Bray, K. G. 
aſſiſted in ornamenting the chapel and completing the roof. 
© The architecture of the inge has always been eſteemed for 
its great beauty, and in particular the ſtone roef is reckoned 


dy Gothic pillars, whoſe ribs and groins ſuſt- in the whole ciel - 
. a every part of which has ſome different device well finiſu- 
Fl. EdwardIV. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. alſo the arms of 
roſe, portcullis, lion rampant, unicorn, &c. Im a chapel in 


of John the Baptiſt; and in the ſame aiſle are painted, er 
large pannels of oak, neatly carved, and decorated with the 
feveral deviees peculiar to each Prince, the portraits at full 
length of Prince Edward, fon to Henry VI. Edward IV. Ed- 
ward V. and Henry VII. In the north aiſte is a chapel dedi- 
cated to St, Stephen, wherein the hiſtory of that ſaint is 


theſe pannels St. Stephen is repreſenred. preaching to the 
people; in the ſecond he is before Herod's tribunal e 
the third he is ſtoning; and in the fourth he is * 


tives, and attended by the emblems of Victory, Liberty, and 
other igſgnia of the Romans, with the banners of France and 


cy, by cloſing the proceſſion with the fiction of the Counteſs 


for the Prince, and the repreſentation of the Merry Wives of 


diſplayed. The painting cf this room was by Verrio, and is 


which is in the pureit ſtyle of Gothic architecture, was firſt 
the college, for the honour of the Order of the Garter, and 
dedicated to St. George, the patron of England; but, how- 
ever noble the firſt deſign 5 1 be, Edward IV. not finding 


Re gr together with the houſes of the Dean and 
"Canons, ſituated on the north and welt ſides of the chapel.” 


an'excellent piece of workmanſhip, It is an 2 5 ſupported 


as the arms of Edward the Confeſfor, Henry III. Henry 
England and France quarterly, the croſs of St. George, the 


crowned with laurel, and carried by ſlaves, preceded by cap - 


—— 


* 


the ſouth aifle is repreſented, in ancient painting, the hiſtory | 


. - Painted on the pannels, and well preſerved, In the fiſt of 
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At the eaſt end- of this aiſle is the chapter houſe of the 


college, in which is a portrait at full length, by a maſterly 
hand, of Edward III. holding in his right hand a ſword, 


and bearing the crowns of France and Scotland. On one fide. 


of this painting is kept the ſword of that warlike Prince. 

But what appears. moſt worthy of notice is the choir. On 
each ſide are the ſtalls of the Sovereign and Knights Compa- 
nion of the Garter, with the helmet, mantling, creſt, and 


"ſword of each Knight, ſet up over his ſtall on a canopy of an- 


cient carving curiously wrought; and over the canopy is affix- 
ed the banner or arms of each Knight properly blazoned on 
filk, and on the back of the ſtalls are the titles of the Knights, 
with their arms neatly engraved and blazoned on copper. 
The Sovereign's ſtall is on the right hand of the entrance into 
the choir, is covered with purple velvet and cloth of gold, and 
has a canopy and complete furniture of the ſame :. his banner 
is likewiſe of velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The 
Prince's ſtall is on the left, and has no diſtinction from thoſe 
of the reſt of the Knights Companion, the whole ſociety, ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes of the inſtitution, being companions and. 
colleagues, equal in honour and power, 71 
The altar-piece was, ſoon aſter the Reſtoration, adorned. 
with cloth of gold and purple damaſk by Charles II. but on 
removing the wainſcot of one of the chapels in 1707, a fine 
Painting of the Lord's ſupper was found, which being approv- 


maſters, was repaired and placed on the altar-piece.. 


On the cieling is finely repreſented our Lord's aſcenſion ;. — 


The north. ſide of the chapel. is ornamented with the repre- 
ſentation of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his 
curing the ſick. of the P and other miracles, by Verrio ;. 

and in a group of ſpecta a 
_owneffi 0 with thoſe of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, 
who aff] ed him in thele paintings. The eaſt end of this 
chapel is taken up with the cloſets belonging to his Majeſty. 
and the Royal family. The canopy, curtains, and furniture, 
are of crimſon velvet fringed with gold; and the carved work: 
of this chapel, which is well worthy the attention of the cu- 
_ rious, is done by that famous artiſt, Gibbons, in lime-tree, re - 

preſenting a great variety of pelicans, doves, palms, and other.. 

alluſions to ſcripture hiſtory, with the ſtar and garter, and, 
other ornaments. _ 9 „FFF 
Near the altar is the Queen's gallery, for the accommoda-- 
tion of the ladies at an inſtallation. * 
In a vault under the marble pavement of this choir,, are in- 
terred the bodies of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour his Queen, 
Charles I. and a daughter R Anne. tn the ſouth aiſle, 


., 


4 
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ed of y Sir James Thornhill, Verrio, and- other eminent 


ators the painter has introduced his 


. „ 


| 
[ 
| 
| 


Suard. Chamber, the firſt room you entered; for this 18 
laſt of the ſtate apartments at preſent ſhewn to the public, the. 

3 only opened when the court reſides at Windſor. 
They conſi 


WV 


near the door of the choir, is buried Henry VI. and the arch 
near which he was interred was ſumptuouſly decorated by 


Henry VIII. with the royal enſigns and other devices, but 


j 


they are now, muck defaced by time. 5 
In this 5 is alſo the monument of Edward Earl of Lin- 
coln, Lord High Admiral of England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, erected by his Lady, who is alſo interred with him. 
The monu nent is of alabaſter, with pillars of porphyry. _ 
Another, within a neat ſcreen of braſs work, is erected to 


the + 55 of Charles Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter, and 
his La Y. $3 | . 7 | > . 


A ſtately monument of white marble to the memory of | 


Henry Somerſet, Duke of Beaufort. There are here alſo the 


tombs of Sir George Manners, Lord Roos, that of the Lord 


Haſtings, Chamberlain to Edward IV. and feveral others. 


Before we conclude our account of this ancient chapel, it 
will be proper to obſerve, that James II. made ule of it for the | 


fervice of popery, and maſs being l rformed there, 
At has ever ſince been neglected an | 
and, being no appendage to the aer church, waits the 
royal favour to retrieve it from the diſgrace of its preſent ſitu- 
ation. j 8 
From St. George's chapel you are conducted to the Queen's 


| 'of many beautiful chambers, adorned with the 
paintings of the greateſt maſters. „ JN 
In paſſing from hence the ſtranger uſually looks into the 


inner or horn court, ſo called from a pair of fag's horns of a 


very extraordinary fize, taken in the foreſt and ſet up in that 
court, which is painted in bronze and ſtone colour. Qnione 
de is repreſetited a Roman battle, and on the oppoſite ſide a 
fea fight, with the images of Japiter, Neptune, Mercury, 
and Pallas; and in the gallery is a repreſentation of David 
playing before the ark. 1 ; 
From this court 4 fight of ſtone ſteps lead to the King's 


Guard Chamber; and in the cavity under theſe ſteps, and front- 


ing this court, is a figure of Hercules in ſtone colour. On a 
dome over the ſteps is painted the battle of the gods; and on 
the ſides of the ſtaircaſe are the four ages of the world, and 
t wo battles of the Greeks and Romans in freſco. _ 9 1 
Here the guides commonly carry the ſtranger to the Round 
Tower, mentioned above, _ F 
The royal foundations in this caſtle are the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter, which conſiſts of the Sovereign 
and twenty-five Knights C 
of St. George, conſiſting of a Dean, twelve Canons, 850 


— 


ſuffered to run to ruin, 
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Minor Canons, cleven Clerks, an Organiſt, a Verger, and two- 
Sacritts ; and the Alms Knights, who are eighteen in number, 
viz. thirteen of the royal foundation, and hve of the founda- 
tien of Sir Peter le Maire, in the reign of James I. 


8 ” 
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the reward of virtue. It is alſo called the Order of St George, 
the patron of England, under whoſe banner the Engliſch al- 
ways went to war, and St. George's croſs was made the en- 
ign of the Order. The Garter was at the ſame time appoint- 


ed to be worn by the Knights on the left leg, as à prin- 
cipal mark of diſtinction, not from any regard to a lady's gar- 


ter, but as a tye or band of aſſociation in honour and mili- 

tary virtue, to bind the Knights Companion ſtrictly to himſeli, 
and to each other in 44; and true agreement, and as an 
enſign or badge of unity and combination, to promote the ho- 

nour of God, and the glory and intereſt of their Prince and 
proſecuting, by arms, his right to the crown of France, cauſed 
the Fren 1 motto, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, to be wrought in: 


Sovereign, At that time, King Edward, being engaged in 
1a 


. letters round the garter, declaring thereby the equity of 
His intention, and at the lame time retorting ſhame and defi- 


ance upon him who ſhould dare to think ill of the juſt enter- 


prize in which he had engaged, for the, ſupport of his right to- 


that crown... 5 3 

The inſtallation of a Knight of this moſt noble Order eon 
fiſts of many ceremonies eſtabliſhed by the royal founder, and 
the ſucceeding Sovereigns of the Order, the care of which is: 
committed to Garter King at Arms, a principal officer of the 

Order, appointed to ſuppot̃t and maintain its dignity, . 

On the day fixed upon for the inſtallation, the Knights: 
Commiſſioners appointed by the Sovereign to inſtal the 
weite s Ele&, meet in the morning, in the great chamber in 
the Dean of Wind(or's houſe, dreiled in the full habit of the 


Order, where the officers. of the Order alſo attend in their ha- 


bits : but the Knights Ele& come thither in their under habits. 

only, with their caps and feathers in their hands. | 
8 t 
in their ſeveralbabits; being arrived there, the Knights N lect reſt 
themſelves in chairs behind the altar, and are reſpectivelꝶ ini 
troduced into the chapter-houſe, where the Knights Commiſ- 
Koners (Garter and other officers attending) inveſt them with 
the furcoat or upper habit of the Order, while. the Regiſter 
| FA Bb 6 - zeadss 


St. (zoorge'd chapel praceded. by the Foot Bunig 


Of the Knights of the Garter... , Windſor caſtle being the ſeat 
of this order, it may be expected that we ſhould here give ſome 
account of it. The Order of the Garter was inſtituted by Ed- 
ward III. in 1349, for the improvement of military honour, and 


om hence the Knights walk two and two in proceſſion to 8 
| its, Preben 
vants, and other officers of the Order,, 


„ „e 


rebendaries, &c. as before, Garter in the middle 
carrying, on a crimſon velvet cuſhion, the mantle, hood, gar- 
ö ter, collar, and George, having the Regiſter on his right 
hand, who carries the New Teſtament, and the oath fairly 
written on parchment, and the Black Rod on his left. On 
entering the choir, after reverence made to the altar and the 
Sovereign's ſtall, the Knights are conducted to their ſeveral 
ttalls, under their reſpective banners, and other enſigns of ho. 
nour. The Knights Ele& then take the oath, and are com- 
pletely dreſſed, inveſted with the mantle of the Order, and the 
: | ru collar of St, George, which is done with great ſtate and 
 lolemnity. _ j rn On 
| Alder the inſtallation, the Enights make their ſolemn offer- 
ings at the altar, and, prayers being ended, the grand proceſ- 
Hon of the Knights is made from the choir, in their fult habits- 
of the Order, with their caps frequently adorned with dia- 
monds, and plumes of feathers on their heads, round the bo- 
dy of the church, and, paſſing out at the ſouth door, the proceſ> 
ſion is continued in great itate through the'courts of the caſtle 
Into St. George's hall, preceded by his Majeſty's muſic, in the 
following order: the Poor Knights of Wind! or ; the Choir | 
of St. George's chapel; the Canons or Prebendaries of Wind- | 
for; the Heralds and Purſuivants at Arms; the Dean of | 
Windſor, Regilter of the Order, with Garter King at Arms. 
on his right hand, and on his left the Black Rod of the Order; 
the Knights Companion, according to their ſtalls; their trains 
- ſupported bythe choriſters of St. George's chape. 
The Knights haying for fome time reſted in the royal. 
apartments, a ſumptuous banquet is prepared, if the Soverei 
be preſent, in St George's hall, and; in his abſence, in the. 
great Guard chamber next adjoining, and the Knights are in- 
troduced and dine with great ſtate in the habits of the Order, 
the muſic attending. Before dinner is ended, Garter Kin 
at Arms proclaims the ſtyle and dignity of each . 
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after which the company retire, and the evening is cloſed 
with a ball for the ladies in the royal lodgings. 5 
WiInpsox Great Park and Foreft. As we have already dey 


| ſcribed the town of Windſor, the little park, and caſtle, and: 


given ſome account of the Order of Knights of the Garter, 


we are naturally led to mention. the. great park, which is 14 


miles in circumference. It lies on the ſouth ſide of the town, 
and opens by a noble road in a direct line. to the top of a de- 
lightful hill at near three miles diſtance. This road leads, 


through a double plantation of trees on each ſide, to the ran= | 


ger's or keeper's lodge. The late Duke of Cumberland greatly 
improved the natural beauties of the park, and by large plan- 
tations of trees, extenſive lawns, new roads, _ canals, an 
rivers, has rendered this villa an habitation; worthy of a 
FIR... EE eto te er .... cn: 
This lodge is the ſeat of the preſent ranger, Henry Frede, 
rick, Duke of Cumberland.  _ 11 8 ; FORE 
The firſt room of this lodge is neatly hung with plain paper, 


ornamented with prints, among which. are the views of the” 


fine improvements in the park. 


© In the Dizing-Room, over the chimney, piece, is his ler 


Royal Highneſs's ſtud, by Gilpin, 1764. 


* The Drawing-Room.. The cieling, cornice, and pilaſters 
of. this room, are moſt ſuperbly,glt ; over the chimney ĩs a 


erland, by Miſs Reid. 


portrait of the Ducheſs of Cum 


In the fieſt-paſſage is an excellent painting of the croſſing og 


the Rhine, and in another place are two pagodas. 
The Page Waiting-Room is ornamented with ſeveral good 
ſea- pieces, among which is the Monmouth engaging the 

Foudroyant. 5 355 | 


In the Maſcl- Room are ſeveraliof the late Duke's breeding 


mn bs 901 in 8 is Marſhal gar "Ep 4 
_ The Þreatfaft-Koom is hung with paper, of a lilac ground, 
arnamented with curious N which have 4 


N — 


very pleaſing effect. 


1 


In the apartments above ſtairs are ſeveral painti ings by the 
beſt.maſters; but theſe rooms, being bed-chambers, are not 


ſhewn to ſtrangers. ; 


The Belvedere on Shrub's-Hill, is a triangular buildi 


that has a tower at each corner, one of which is a ſtaircaſe, 
the other a library, and the third a china cloſet. It is en- 
_ compaſſed by. a fine plantation of. trees, forming a moſt de- 
lightful rural ſcene. The noble piece of water in the valley 
underneath. was formed at a great expence, and from a ſma 
current, is rendered capable of carrying barges and boats of 
| 3 Over this water his late Royal Highneſs cauſed. a 
ridge to be. erected of moſt I architeCtnre, and on a 
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beld and noble plan, being one ſingle arch, 165 ſeet wide in 
5 „ Which is five feet wider th n the boa ed Rialto at 


everal other 
RUR 


the ſeat of the late Philip Soufhrote, 


— 


of 


8 c ö 
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Eſq. joins to the Earl of Portmore's juſt beyond it. It con- 
rains x50 acres, of which near five and thirty are adorned to 


the higheſt degree; of the reſt about two thirds are in paſture, - 


and the remainder in tillage : the decorations are, however, 
communicated to every part; for they are diſpoſed along the 
fides of a walk, which, with its appendages, forms à broad 
belt round the grazing grounds, and is continued, though on 
a more contracted ſcale, through the arable. This walk 18 
properly a garden; all within it is a farm: the whole lies on 
the two ſides. of a hill, and on a flat at the foot of it: the flat 
is divided into corn-fields; the paſtures occupy the hill; they 
are ſurrounded by the walk, and croſſed by a communication 
carried along the brow, which is alſo rich 1 and which 
divides them into two lawns, each completely encompaſſed 


with gardens, | | | n 
Theſe are in themſelves delightful ; the ground in both lies 


beautiſully: they are diverſified with clumps and ſingle trees, 


and the buildings in the walk ſeem to belong to them. 


On the top of the hill is a large octagon ſtructure; and not 


far from it the ruin of a chapel. To one of thelawns the ruin 
appears, on the brow of a gentle aſcent, backed and grounen 
with wood; from the other is ſeen the octagon upon the edge 


of a ſteep fall, and by the fide of a pretty grove which hangs 
down the declivity. This lawn is further embelliſhed by a 


peat Gothic builing ; the former by the houſe and the lodge 
at the entrance; and, in both, other objects of lefs conſe- 
quence, little ſeats, alcoves, and bridges, continually occur. 
The buildings are not, however, the only ornaments of the 
walk ; it is ſhut out from the country for a confiderable length 
of the way, by a thick and lofty hedge-row, which is enriched 


with wocdbine, jeſſamine, and every odoriterous plant whoſe 


tendrils will entwine with the thicket. A path, generally of 
ſand or gravel, is conducted in a waving line, ſometimes cloſe 
under the hedge, ſometimes at a little diſtance from it; and 
the turf on either hand is diverſified with little groups of 
ſhrubs, of firs, or the ſmalleſt trees, and often with beds of 


flowers : theſe are rather too profuſely ſtrewed, and kurt the 
eye by their minuteneſs ; but then they repleniſh the air with 


their perfumes, and every gale is full of fragrance. In ſome 
parts, however, the decoration is more enlarged ; and the 


walk is carried between larger clumps of ever-greens, thickets _ 
of deciduous ſhrubs, or fill more conſiderable open planta- 


tions. In one place it is entirely ſimple, without any appen- 


dages, any gravel, or any ſunk fence, to ſeparate it from the 
lawn, and is diſtinguiſhed only by the richneſs of its verdure, 


and the nicety of its preſervation. In the arable part it is alfo 


of green ſward, following the direction of the hedges * 


i 
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the ſeveral incloſures: theſe hedges are ſometimes thickened 
with flowering ſhrubs;. and in every corner, or vacant ſpace, 
is a roſary, a cloſe or an open clump, or a bed of flowers, 
But if the parterre has been rifled for the embelliſhment of 
the fields, the country has. on the other hand been ſearched 
for plants new in a garden; and the ſhrubs and the flowers 
which uſed to be deemed pecul.ar to the one, have been li- 
berally transferred to the other; while their number ſeems 
multiplied by their arrangement in ſo many and ſuch different 
diiſpoſitions. A more moderate uſe of them would have 

been better, and the variety more pleaſing, had it been leſs. 

licentious. LET . 1 
But the exceſs is only in the borders of the walk; the ſcenes 
through which it leads are truly elegant, every where rich, 
and aiways agreeable. A-peculiar chearfulneſs overſpreads 
both the lawns, ariſing from the number and the ſplendour of 


the objects with which they abound, the lightneſs of the build. 
ings, the inequalities of the ground, and the varieties of the 


/ plantations. The clumps and the groves, though ſeparately 


, 1mall, are often maſſed by the perſpective, and gathered into 


conſiderable groups, which are beautiful in their forms, their 
tints, and their poſitions. The brow of the hill commands 
two lovely proſpects; the one gay and extenſive, over a fertile 

in, watered by the: Thames, and broken by St. Ann's 


E - pla 
3B Hill and Windſor caſtle; a large mead of the moſt 12 50 0 
the 


verdure lies jult below the eye, ſpreading to the banks of 


river; and beyond it the counry is full of farms, villas, and 


villages, and every mark of opulence and cultivation. The. 
other view is more wooded; the ſteeple. of a church, or the 
turrets of a ſeat, ſometimes riſe above the trees. The inclo- 
ſures on the flat are more retired and quiet; each is confined 
within itſelf; and, all together, they form an agreeable con- 
traſt to the open expoſure above them...  ._ 


„ie beauties which enliven a garden, are every where 
intermixed many 5 farm; both the lawns are fed ; 


and the lowing of the herds, the bleating of the ſheep, an 


the tinklings of the bell weather, reſound through all the _ | 
plantations; even the clucking of poultry is not omitted; for 


à menagerie, of a very ſimple deſign, is placed near the Gothic 
building; a ſmall ſerpentine river is provided for the water 
_ fowl, white the others ſtray, among the Aenne the 

banks, or ſtraggle about the neighbouring lawn : and the 
corn- fields are the ſubjects of veer rural eure which 
arable land, from ſeed time to harveſt, can furniſn, But, 


though ſo many circumſtances occur, the ſimplicity of a farm 
de wanting; that idea is loſt in ſuch a proſuſion of ornaments: 


h__ * 
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houſes which adorn it. 


a ruſticity of character cannot be preſerved amidſt all the 
elegant decorations which may be laviſhed on a garden 
* WOODFORD, a village near Chingford, in Eſſex. It 
cerived its name from a ford in Epping Foreſt, where now is 
Woodford- bridge. It is about nine miles from London, and 
is remarkable for its fine ſituation, and the many handſome 
" WOODLAND HOUSE, the charming villa of John Julius 
Angeritein, Eſq. is on the north ſide of Blackheath, towards: 
Charlton, in Kent. The fituation is delightfully pictureſque, 
and commands a pleaſing but diſtant view of the Thames. The 
dr which are not very extenſive, communicate with a 
mall paddock, and the whole has a very neat and agreeable 
* | | 
The face of the building is a beautiful ſtucco. The front, 
which has a handſome portico, is enriched by a niche on each 
_ fide, containing elegant ſtatues, repreſenting the young 
Apollo and the dancing fawn. Immediately over each niche 
is a circular baſſo-relievo, with a ſemicircular window in the 
e *** V 
' -- WOOLWICH, on the Thames, three miles from Green- 
wich, and nine from London, is rendered conſiderable by its 
ſhip-yard, where is the oldeſt dock belonging to the royal 
navy, and which is ſaid to have furniſhed as many men of war 
as any two others in the kingdom. Here are ſeveral fine docks, 
rope yards, and ſpacious magazines, beſides the ſtores of 
planks, maſts, pitch, and tar. In the warren, or park, where 
they make trial of great guns and mortars, there are ſeveral 
thouſand pieces of ordnance for ſhips and batteries, beſides a 
vaſt number of bombs, niortars, and grenadoes. The largeſt 
ſhips'may ſafely ride here, even at low water. A company 
of matroſſes are employed here to make up cartridges, and to 
charge bombs, carcaſſes, and grenadoes, for the public ſervice. 
The church was ſome years ago rebuilt in a handſome man- 
ner, as one of the fifty new churches. It is remarkable, that 


pes the pariſh is-on the other ſide of the Thames, on the 
flex ſhore, where there was once a chapel, and is included _, -* 


in this county. Here is an alms-houſe for poor widows ; and 
the town has a market on Fridays, but no fair. 
WROTHAM, or WORTHAM, à market town in Kent, 
twenty ⸗ four miles from London, received its name from the 
great quantity of the herb- wort which grows near it. It has 
2 very large church, in which are ſixteen ſtalls, ſuppoſed to 
have been made for the clergy who attended the Archbiſhops 
of Canterbury, to whom the manor formerly belonged, and 
who had a palace here, till Simon Iſlip, the Archbiſhop, — 5 
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| the fourteenth century, pulled. it down, and built another at 
Maidſtone. Several pieces of antiquity have been dug up 
here, e ſome military weapons. ot 


WROTH PARK, at Barnet, in Middleſex, the mag- 
nificent ſeat of George Byng, Eſq. was built by his uncle, the 


late Admiral Byng. The preſent owner has made great addi- 


tions to both the houſe and park, the views from which are 


As 
very fine. 
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Page 35, ine 36, after Lingſton read Lady Archer bat a villa 
22 ich is noted for ſome of the ng ęrren · bouſes in ibe 


/// ˙⅛—c s ̃˙7e,ẽ x he” pk 
Page 49. after line 37, read @ handſome houſe, which Be. 
nge to 


3 the late Admiral Sir Piercy Brett, hut is now the rei- 
© ence of Mr. Mills. Not far from this is anoble avenue of trees called 
The Grove, at the upper end of which are two handſome 


Villas, both belonging to Dr, Letifom, who has let one of them 10 


| Mr, Gowland. Dr. Letiſom's houſe, aubich is called Camber - 


all Grove, is deſervedily. noted for its.extenfive grounds, which 


not only command a ne proſpet over the: metropolis," and 
_ of Shbooter's Hill, and the adjacent hills of Surry, but contain a 


complete | botanical garden, a fine collection of exatics, &c.—The 
p Pariſh church of Camberavell is a very ancient fructure; but the 


ſouth aiſie has been taken down, rebuilt, and enlarged, arnd\was 
opened on Baſler Monday, 1787. %%% ͤ * 
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Page 77, line 13, after Henry VAI. add His oh es Majefly 
granted a large tract of land, in the moſt ſequeſtered part of this 


14 chaſe, to the late Sir Richard Jebb, Bart. in consideration of his 
- medical. aitention to the Duke .of Glouceſter, auben ill in Italy. 


This land Sir Richard converted into a very beautiful park, and 
embelliſhed with a ſingular villa in imitation of an Italian log- 
ia, with all the accommodations of hoſpitality, not forgetting a 


 muſic:room, &c.—This Villa, to which Sir Richard gave the 


name of Trent Place, was brought to the hammer, on the 13th 
of September, 1 787, and knocked down at 4.,100/. 
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ADD ENDA & CORRIGEN DA. 
PL . INGATESTONE, | 
Page 109, line x, for Ingaiſtone read Ingateſtone. 
ETFs KniGHT's HiLL FaRM. | EEIR 
Page 1228, after line 10 add, à neat farm-houſe, which he 
nexw-fronted; building, at the ſame time, ſome additional apart- 
ments ; but bis Lordſbip is now erecting an entire new houſe, The 


gardens, &c. . | 
Page 133; phate} . 58 Yann) Eee Heat 
e 133, Þt for Sir James ther, Bart. read the . 
Earl of Loxjilat, HS 4 N : 
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ge 145, line 20, after flyle add Mr. Luſbington has latel 

old the * to Montague Burgoyne. Eſg. ä 5 
- MuUsSWELL HILL. | 


Page 156, line 2, for Parker read Porker, 
e Pier. 7 | 
Page 269, for the laſt line &c. read purchaſed by Mr. Hill, a 
merchant of London, from whoſe family it eee to the pre- 
Sent peſſeſſor, William Shard, Eſq. who ſtill preſerves the explod- 
ed ſtyie of the laſt century in bis gardens; and, indeed, with great 
propriety, their vicinity to the houſes in Peckham, nat permilling - 
them to be laid open according to the modern-tafte. The experi- 
enced gardener. from Paris, mentioned abowe, was either Le 
Notre, or one of his pupils, . of the wilderneſs in theſe 
gardens being not unkke that of the Elyfian Fields in the gardens 
of the Tuileries in Paris. 375 „„ 
„ _ .- . ToTTENHAM Hick Cross. * 
Page 207, after line 131, add Mr. Townſend's lady was 
M:ſs Roſa Peregrina du Pleſſis, only child of Henry Hare, the la 
Lord Coleraine of that family, by Mrs. Du Pleſſis, to whom bis 
Lord/bip left his eflates; but ſhe, being an alien, could not take them; 
ud ib auill, being legally made, barred his heirs at law, ſo that the 
 eflates eſcheated to the Crown. Upon which, through the interefl 
of Mr. Townſend's father with the then Lord Holland, a grant 
«vas made of theſe eflates to Mr. and Mrs. Townſend, and con- 
firmed by at of Parliament. T 27 have now devolvued on bis 
2 Henry Hare Townſend, Eſq. of the univerſity of Cam 
age, © 15 EOF | SETS 
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| Cavendiſh, Lord G. HA. 4, 5 


n ator, © 24 of mY 
Almon, 


Amberſt, Lord 186 Chandos, Duke of 151 


Amyand, Sir Geo. 50. Cheſterfield, 'Earl 91 44. 1 
> Fr gre a F. a 25 ] Child, Mrs. 164 
Archer, La | Clar endon, Earl of 87 


| Argyll,.Duke of bs | Clark, Richard, Eſq. 54 
5 B . Clayton, Sir Reber 195 150, | 


Baker, W illiam, E00. 104 | Campbell, Lord Frederick 64 


Baker, Mr. his brother 104 | Coghill, Sir John x70 
Baring, Mr. 173 15 | Co borne, Thomas, ws 36 


Barlow, Mr. 209 ' 3 Conyers, John, ES e 
Bateman, Mr. 117 5 Cornwall oy pa 5 
-Bathurſt, Earl 79 Eats wn Ear Gre > 


Batſon, Stanlake; Eſq. 25 Cumberland, Duke of 25 
Beauclerk, Lady Diana 211 'Cutibert, Mr. - g 
Beaulieu, Earl 68 ; D 3 
Bearcroft, Edward, Eſq. 207 1 Drbtinonsy Earl of” 
Bedford, Duke of 54, 199 ] Dawes, John, Eſq. 111 

| Bembrid e, Mr. 173 ; 1 Dates Joſeph, Eſq. 68 
Benyon, Richard, Efq. 8& | Derby, Earl of 163 


© Beſborough, Earl of 187 Dick, Sir John 187 
Bethell, Oe: 72 à— Dillon, Lord 127 | 
- Bladen, Col: 148 - | Dorſct, Duke of 128, 17 
Bond, John, Eſq. 105 Drake, William, Eſq. be. 
Bofanquet, Mr. 148 ] Diaper, William, Eſq. 32 
Boſton, Lord105 © | Dundas, Rt. Hon. PROT 15 5 
Boyd, Sir John 66 Dupre, Mrs. 39 
Bridgewater, Duke of 35 DyRartz; Earl of go 
Buckwortb, Lady 168 _ | E WE Mp 
| be ny ore re, Earl of Eades, Jonathan, Eſq. 127 5 


Burrel, Mrs. Amy 39 Eſſex, Counteſs Dowager of 
Bui goyne, Montague,Eſq. Ser Þ*-"x8y 

Buſh, Mr. 226 | Eſſex, Earl of co 

Byng, Geo. = 256 Evelyn, Sir * 69 


Calvert, Richard, Eſq. 4 43 | Falklard, Lord 44 | 
Cambridge, Mr. 209 Farnaby, Sir Charles 189 
Camden, Earl 49 Fitzherbe.t, Mr. 77 
Canterbury, Abp. of 133 F zwilliam, Fail 284 
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